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SOCIAL  INFLUENCE. 


CHAPTER   I. 


"  I  SAY,  Ed !  Ed  Sprague,  I  want  to  see 
you  a  minute."  These  words  came  from  a 
fine-looking  boy,  large  of  stature,  with  bold 
bright  eyes,  and  lordly  tone  and  bearing. 

Edward  Sprague,  a  younger  lad,  of  a  finer 
finish,  and  an  air  of  cultivated  refinement, 
slackened  his  rapid  pace,  and  turned  back  to 
meet  the  speaker. 

Ben  Wilson  had  just  the  reckless,  dashing 
style  of  movement  which  captivates  the  fancy 
of  a  younger  boy,  brought  up  in  a  quiet  and 
well-ordered  home.  Added  to  this  imposing 
outside,  was  the  aid  of  a  wealthy  father,  and  a 
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show  of  flashy  generosity,  which  never  faila 
to  establish  a  witching  influence  over  an  un- 
suspicious mind. 

It  is  very  strange  that  an  outside  flourish 
ia  a  stranger  who  has  never  bestowed  a  kind- 
ness, or  sympathized  in  a  difficulty,  should, 
for  a  time,  obscure  the  true,  every-day  love 
of  home,  and  the  true  friendship  which  has 
hitherto  formed  the  happiness  of  life,  in  its 
studies  and  recreations. 

In  James  Wells,  Edward  had,  for  more 
than  a  year,  found  a  fast  friend,  one  whose 
year  of  seniority  had  placed  him  in  advance, 
so  that  his  frequent  help  in  study  was  inva- 
luable. Still  more  so  was  James's  matured 
and  manly  character,  which  had  given  a 
healthful  impulse  to  Edward,  just  the  influ- 
ence which  was  needed  in  addition  to  his 
mother's  quiet  and  refined  home-culture. 
This  friendship  was  sanctioned  by  Mrs. 
Sprague,  who  was  wise  enough  to  rank  among 
her  valued  blessings  the  influence  of  such  a 
friend  for  Edward.  She  was  one  of  those 
la  lies  who  give  their  best  affe"'tions  and  their 
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warmest  interest  to  the  highest  aims  and  the 
most  important  purposes  of  life. 

She  had,  in  some  measure,  returned  to 
James  the  benefits  he  conferred  on  Edward. 
She  perceived  that  he  was  wholly  unaccus- 
tomed to  society,  and  it  had  been  her  care  to 
give  him  social  advantages.  She  often  invi- 
ted him  to  take  tea  with  her,  and  to  pass  eve- 
nings at  her  house.  She  introduced  him  to 
some  of  her  friends,  especially  to  the  family 
in  which  she  was  mjst  intimate,  that  of 
Mr.  George  Sandford ;  who,  with  his  sister 
Emily,  always  invited  James  with  Edward 
whenever  the  youthful  members  of  their  cir- 
cle visited  them.  James  had  quick  percep- 
tions of  propriety,  and,  being  of  a  fine  and 
even  grain,  took  a  polish  easily. 

James  regarded  Mrs.  Sprague  and,  next 
to  her,  Miss  Emily  Sandford,  with  an  aflfection- 
ate  and  deferential  respect.  But  for  them, 
he  would  have  traced  his  solitary  way  through 
his  school  days,  wholly  unaided  by  those  so- 
cial influences  which  are  necessary  to  deve- 
lop a  part  of  our  nature,  and  which  tb« 
1  * 
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school-room  and  solitary  study  leave,  eithei 
slumbering  oppressively  in  the  soul,  or  crop- 
ping out  in  rank  and  unwholesome  luxuri- 
ance. 

As  it  was,  these  beautiful  hours,  more  or 
less  of  weekly  occurrence,  were  preparing 
James  to  add  to  his  intellectual  and  moral 
influence  in  future  life,  the  additional  power 
of  a  refined  social  culture. 

Why  Edward  Sprague  should  turn  from 
such  a  friend  and  become  fascinated  by  Ben 
Wilson  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain,  if,  in- 
deed, there  were  any  difficulty  in  supposing 
the  human  heart  capable  of  seeking  a  corrupt, 
instead  of  a  wholesome  pleasure.  It  often 
happens  that  "  fulness  of  bread"  leads  to  sa- 
tiety, and  the  mind  that  quarrels  with  it 
needs  to  be  brought  back  to  a  healthful  appe- 
tite by  experiencing  the  poisonous  effect  of 
the  vile  stimulant  which  it  has  craved  in 
preference. 

Edward,  being  younger  than  Ben  Wilson, 
Qad  been  hitherto  rather  snubbed  by  him, 
and  his  sudden  notice  af  him  had  flattered 
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and  surprised  him,  especially  as  Ben  had, 
slapping  him  oh  the  shoulder,  told  him  he 
never  knew,  till  lately,  what  a  capital  fellow 
he  was ;  but  since  he  had  seen  him  manage  a 
horse,  and  order  Tom  Henly  off  the  Semi- 
nary grounds,  he  saw  he  had  good  pluck,  and 
he  respected  him  for  it. 

Edward  did  not  tell  Ben  how  ashamed  he 
had  felt  for  treating  Tom,  a  poor  ragged  fel- 
low, so  unkindly  ;  and  how,  at  James's  sug- 
gestion, he  had  met  and  spoken  kindly  to 
Tom,  and  given  him  money  to  buy  a  new  cap, 
and  treated  him  to  cakes  at  a  cake  shop,  and 
said  to  James  that  he  was  glad  he  had  made 
up  with  Tom.  He  meant  now  to  befriend 
him,  poor  fellow  !  and  to  ask  his  mother  to 
let  him  sweep  off  their  pavement  every  day, 
and  pay  him  well.  No,  he  was  too  much  be- 
fooled by  Ben's  flattery  of  his  evil  deed  to 
admit  that  he  was  ashamed  of  it,  and  had 
made  ample  amends. 

Neither  did  Ben  enlighten  Edward  as  to  the 
true  cause  of  his  attentions  to  him.  He  also 
kept  his  sp-cret,  and  left  Edward  to  think  that 
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his  splendid  style  of  character  had  secured 
his  admiration.  He  was  too  cunning  to  tell 
Edward  that  he  had  made  advances  to  James 
Wells,  had  given  him  a  slap  on  the  back,  had 
offered  him,  in  school-boy  style,  a  handful  of 
confectionary,  had  invited  him  to  take  a  ride 
on  one  of  his  father's  fine  horses,  all  of  which 
favours,  from  the  sou  of  the  richest  man  in 
town,  had  been  declined  with  bare  civility  by 
the  son  of  a  poor  mechanic. 

"A  proud,  conceited  rascal,"  said  Ben  to 
one  of  his  cronies,  "  a  fellow  who  has  hardly 
salt  to  his  porridge.  I'll  work  him  some- 
how." 

He  saw  no  other  way,  however,  to  get  a 
blow  at  one  who  seldom  walked  on  his  level, 
than  to  break  up  his  friendship  with  Edward 
Sprague.  Ben  had  once  taken  tea  at  Mrs. 
Sprague's,  rather  accidentally  than  by  invita- 
tion, and  he  saw  that  he  did  not  suit  the  "old 
lady,"  as  he  styled  her,  and  he  also  saw  that 
James  Wells  was  in  high  favour  with  her,  for 
she  asked  Ben  if  he  was  acquainted  with 
James,  and  said  he  was  a  noble  boy,  and  she 
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wished  there  were  more  like  him,  and  hoped 
Dr.  Hubbard  had  many  of  the  same  sort  in 
Ills  school. 

So  Ben  set  himself  to  this  evil  task  under 
the  guise  of  friendship  for  Edward,  and  soon 
perceived  that  his  flattery  had  brought  Ed- 
ward's vanity  into  full  blow  ;  and  then,  he 
introduced  him  into  a  new  world,  of  which 
the  dash,  slang,  and  brag,  struck  his  boyish 
imagination  with  the  charm  of  novelty  and 
freedom. 

It  is  true  he  often  heard  Ben  say  things 
which  he  knew  would  shock  his  mother,  but 
he  had  the  miserable  foolish  notion  that  this 
evil  influence  would  not  injure  him.  and  that 
he  could  exercise  a  liberal  feeling,  of  which 
his  mother  would  be  incapable,  the  liberality 
which  would  excuse  some  faults  in  such  a 
generous  true-hearted  fellow  as  Ben. 

He  knew  Ben  was  wrong,  but  it  would  be 
too  squeamish  to  reprove  him  every  minute, 
besides,  he  was  really  better-hearted  than 
some  boys  who  appeared  better  outside.  Once 
or  twice,  when  Edward  did  flinch,  thanks  to 
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his  mother's  moral  training,  Ben  received 
his  feeble  expostulation  with  such  clear  fun, 
that  Edward  could  not  help  laughing  with  him, 
and  concluded  that  he  did  not  mean  any 
thing,  as  Ben  declared  he  did  not ;  and  then 
Edward  was  completely  silenced  by  Ben's 
giving  him  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  and 
saying,  "  You  may  say  any  thing  to  me,  Ed, 
for  hang  it  all,  I  like  you  and  can't  help  it." 

If  a  sensible  boy  had  not  been  befooled  a 
thousand  times  in  this  same  way,  so  that  his 
own  good  home  lost  all  its  charms,  and  his 
loving  mother  seemed  only  in  his  way,  and 
his  former  associates  flat  and  uninteresting, 
these  statements  could  not  be  believed.  By 
artful  words  Ben  had  influenced  Edward  to 
feel  the  yoke  of  obedience  which  his  mother 
had  put  on  his  neck  so  early  that  he  had 
grown  up  to  the  wholesome  restraint,  as  very 
heavy,  and  his  friendship  for  James  as  a  lower 
connection  than  a  boy  of  his  spirit  and  posi- 
tion should  form. 

"  I  don't  care,"  Ben  would  say,  "  that  Bob 
Merton  takes  airs  upon  himself,  though  I  dis 
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like  the  fellow  ;  but  his  father  is  a  millionaire, 
and  Bob  will  be  the  richest  man  in  the  county, 
my  father  says,  and  he  knows  all  about  Mr 
Merton's  property  ;  but  to  see  Jem  Wellj* 
strutting  along  as  grand  as  a  nabob  is  too  ri- 
diculous. Why  he  takes  off  his  best  jacket 
as  soon  as  he  gets  home,  and  works  like  a 
nigger  in  his  shirt  sleeves.  I  have  been  in 
his  father's  shop,  and  the  old  man  is  not  more 
than  half-witted,  the  slowest  old  poke  you 
ever  saw." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  him,"  answered  Edward, 
who  could  not  quite  yet  throw  off  all  sense  of 
justice  and  decency,  "  and  my  mother  thinks 
very  highly  of  James." 

"  Just  the  milk-sop  to  suit  the  women. 
Your  mother,  I  know,  is  a  very  sensible  lady, 
my  mother  says,  one  of  the  first  ladies  in 
town,  brought  up  handsomely  and  respected 
by  everybody,  but  just  like  my  mother,  and 
every  other  mother,  afraid  to  trust  boys  out 
of  sight,  and  not  giving  them  credit  for  a 
thimblefull  of  wit  or  decency ;  nice  and  good, 
and  all  that  you   know,  but  kmwing  nothing 
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about  the  world,  and  afraid  to  have  a  boy 
take  a  long  breath,  and  thinking  there  is  no 
safety  beyond  the  length  of  their  apron- 
string." 

Ben  hard  gone  over  this  trashy  talk  several 
times,  so  that  it  did  not  shock  Edward  now 
to  hear  his  mother  lightly  spoken  of,  or  James 
unjustly  treated.  He  thought  it  Avould  do 
no  good  to  say  any  thing  to  Ben,  but  he 
meant  to  keep  all  right  in  his  own  mind. 

But  this  morning  Ben  had  a  special  plan 
in  view  Avhen  he  hailed  Edward. 

"Now,  Ed,"  he  began,  "  I  want  to  have  a 
little  fun  this  afternoon.  Our  coachman 
brings  the  old  gentleman  to  town  this  noon. 
Now  we  will  just  jump  into  the  carriage  and 
take  a  drive  to  Beech  Hill,  or  anywhere  we 
choose.  Then  we  can  have  a  good  fishing 
frolic  at  Round  Pond,  and  you  can  return 
home  at  seven  o'clock,  as  the  carriage  is  to  be 
brought  to  town  for  father  at  that  hour.  Our 
Harry  told  me  about  it  this  morning,  and  we 
laid  the  plan.  Father  will  be  off,  and  we 
can  have  full  swing." 
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How  Edward  hated  to  decline,  jat  he 
dared  not  accept  the  invitation.  That  apron- 
string,  which  was  such  a  gossamer  thread  to 
Ben,  was  drawn  tightly  round  Edward,  though 
it  was  the  last  thing  he  would  have  confessed. 
He  was  ashamed  of  what  had  been  one  of 
the  most  honourable  principles  of  his  boy- 
hood, obedience  to  his  mother.  Edward  was 
ashamed  of  being  good.  Ben  was  proud  of 
being  bad.  So  they  were  getting  to  be  very 
much  alike. 

Edward  could  not  arrange  any  words  which 
seemed  to  him  just  the  thing  ;  one  thing  he 
was  clearly  decided  on,  not  to  state  the  truth, 
and  his  mother's  careful  training  had  made 
it  very  difficult  for  him  to  tell  a  lie,  but  as 
he  had  been,  for  some  time,  "  eating  the 
bread  of  deceit,"  he  was  able  to  dodge  the 
point  t  so  he  said  he  must  write  a  theme  that 
afternooon,  or  Dr.  Hubbard  would  be  in  his 
hair  !  He  borrowed  some  of  Ben's  slang, 
which  would  have  banished  him  from  his 
mother's  parlour. 

"  You  needn't  tell  me  that,  Ed.     You  will 
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have  time  enough  before  Wednesda3^     It   is 
only  Monday  now." 

Edward  coloured  and  said,  "  he  really 
could  not  go,  he  had  engagements  all  the 
afternoon." 

"Fudge!"  exclaimed  Ben,  who  knew 
that  he  dared  not  go  off  for  hours  without 
informing  his  mother,  but  was  too  cowardly 
to  admit  it,  "  you  must  and  shall  go.  Just 
'  break  jail'  for  once.  I  hate  to  see  a  fellow 
like  you  snubbed  and  cowed  out  of  all  spirit. 
You  will  be  at  home  in  good  season,  and  your 
mother  will  see  that  you  know  how  to  take 
care  of  yourself,  and  she  will  be  glad  to  see 
it  too,  and  it  will  be  easier  to  go  next  time, 
for  the  old  ladies  must  get  used  to  it." 

"  Indeed,  Ben,  I  cannot  go  to-day.  An- 
other time  I  should  enjoy  the  drive  and  fish- 
ing very  much." 

"Well,  then,  I'll  settle  it  that  you  shall 
go  up  with  me  next  Saturday  and  spend  Sun- 
day, and  you  can  tell  your  mother  we  shall 
go  to  church,  and  my  mother  wants  you  to 
come,  and  all  that." 
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"But  does  she?"  asked  Edward,  "'you 
never  told  me  that." 

"  To  be  sure  she  does.  She  thinks  every 
thing  of  your  mother,"  said  Ben,  slipping  out 
a  He  with  all  ease. 

This  lie  touched  Edward's  heart  and 
seemed  to  sanction  his  intimacy  with  Ben, 
which  proved  that  Edward's  affections  were 
not  quite  perverted. 

"  You  never  saw  such  a  capital  fellow 
as  our  Harry,"  continued  Ben.  "  Father 
says  his  horses  were  never  so  well  taken 
care  of.  Harry  is  an  Englishman,  and 
used  to  live  with  a  nobleman  who  attend- 
ed the  races,  and  then  he  has  seen  those  fa- 
mous English  fights,  and  knows  several  of  the 
fellows.  You  ought  to  hear  his  stories. 
He  has  his  room  in  the  coach-house,  and  I 
go  out  there  to  study  my  lessons,  you  know. 
The  old  gentleman  is  satisfied,  and  mo- 
ther too,  if  I  am  only  at  home,  and  if 
Tve  hear  father  coming  up  stairs,  I  am 
always  studying  my  Latin  you  know,  and 
Harry  is  busy  fixing  up    the    harness.     So 
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we  aie  suited  all  round,  and  no  harm 
done." 

At  this  point  Ben  paused,  for  he  saw  in 
Edward's  face  not  quite  the  admiration  he 
had  expected,  for  his  uppermost  thought  was, 
"  What  would  my  mother  think  ?" 

Ben's  inward  thought  was,  "I  have  let  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag"  too  soon.  He  had  no 
conception  of  Edward's  virtuous  and  rejfined 
culture.  He  hastened  to  add  that  Harry 
was  a  most  trusty  fellow,  or  he  would  not  be 
allowed  to  be  with  him  at  all.  And  then  he 
shook  Edward's  hand  cordially,  and  said  he 
should  depend  on  him  for  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day, and  they  would  be  down  bright  and 
early  on  Monday  morning. 

Ben  was  now  hurrying  off.  He  feared  he 
had  spoken  too  freely,  and  as  Edward  seemed 
now  rather  pledged  to  the  Saturday  engage- 
ment he  wished  to  leave  it  so.  Just  as  they 
wore  about  to  separate,  James  Wells  walked 
along.  He  looked  full  at  them,  and  both 
Ben  and  Edward  chose  to  feel  insulted  by  his 
look,  ae  he  withdrew  his  eyes  and  coolly  con- 
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tinued  his  leisurely  pace.  The  truth  was, 
that  James  had  been  so  insulted  by  Ben's 
impertinence  in  his  father's  shop,  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  him  ;  and  as  Edward  had, 
for  several  weeks,  carefully  avoided  him,  he 
was  rather  too  lofty  to  make  the  first  ad- 
vances. James  did  not  open  his  purse  and 
look  at  the  fifty  cents  it  contained,  and  cal- 
culate that  he  was  not  rich  enough  to  feel 
proud.  But  Ben  looked  at  his  well-worn  cap, 
and  his  destitution  of  broadcloth,  and  recol- 
lected the  old  workshop,  and  decided  that  he 
was  too  poor  to  indulge  in  that  splendid 
sin. 

"  I  say,  Ed,  did  you  see  that  gentleman 
pass  ?  I  wonder  he  is  not  above  walking  lik( 
us  common  folks.  He  looks  as  if  his  i.orses 
were  in  waiting." 

"  I  don't  see  why  James  didn't  speak," 
said  Edward.      "  I  am  sure  he  saw  us." 

"  Yes,  that  he  did.  '  Pride  and  poverty  * 
ought  to  be  his  motto,  chalked  on  his  old 
cap." 

Edward  flashed  into  resentment.     He  had 
2*  B 
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felt  as  if  he  did  not  want  to  go  to  Beach  Hill, 
but  now,  all  at  once,  he  concluded  he  did, 
because  James  seemed  to  resent  his  being 
with  Ben. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

Edr^ard  Sprague  sat,  book  in  hand,  lean- 
ing ftagerly  forward  with  an  earnest  look 
and  a  clouded  brow.  He  knew  that  his  con- 
duct of  late  had  not  been  satisfactory  to  his 
mother,  though  he  had  not  committed  any 
grave  offence. 

Her  face  wore  a  serious  and  sad  expression, 
which  he  feared  was  almost  decisive  against 
the  success  of  the  plan  which  he  wished  to 
accomplish. 

He  knew  about  as  well  what  she  would 
think  of  certain  schemes,  before  he  submitted 
them  to  her  decision,  as  he  did  after  she  pro- 
nounced it.  He  knew  what  she  demanded 
and  expected  in  his  choice  of  friends  and 
plans  of  amusement. 

It    was    therefore    ii     a    constrained    and 
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anxious    tone     that   he    presented   his    peti- 
tion. 

"Mother,"  he  began,  "you  recolltct  Ben 
Wilson  who  took  tea  here  last  term  ?" 

"Very  well,"  replied  Mrs.  Sprague. 

"  I  know,  mother,  you  did  not  like  him, 
because  he  is  not  so  particular  in  his  man- 
ners as  you  would  like,  but,  indeed,  mother, 
everybody  is  not  so  particular  as  you  are." 

"  It  is  true  his  manners  were  disagreeable, 
and  I  am  unwilling  that  you  should  associate 
with  a  boy  who  kicks  you  under  the  table, 
whispers  to  you,  and  tries  to  provoke  you 
into  a  giggle.  But,  though  I  might  excuse 
these  coarse  habits,  if  the  boy  has  had  no  op- 
portunity of  learning  better,  I  could  not 
possibly  excuse  his  impertinence  to  an  old 
gentleman  at  my  table.  His  unfeeling  rude- 
ness to  Mr.  Moody  should  exclude  him  from 
society.  I  saw  him  try  to  make  you  laugh 
by  raising  his  cup  as  poor  Mr.  Moody  did 
with  his  palsied  hand.  I  saw  then,  that  he 
had,  not  only  no  sense  of  decency,  but  no 
kindness  of  heart,  no  respect  for  age. 
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"  Well,  Ben  does  not  mean  as  bad  as  he 
seems.  He  is  full  of  fun,  and  is  a  real  gen- 
erous fellow.  He  will  give  you  anything. 
He  is  so  different  from  James  Wells,  who  is 
as  stiff  as  if  he  was  the  Grand  Mogul.  He 
has  ten  times  as  much  pride  as  Ben  Wilson, 
though  he  has  not  money  enough  to  pay  for 
his  tuition,  and  would  have  to  live  on  charity 
if  he  did  not  work  in  his  father's  shop  every 
minute  he  can  get," 

"  Edward,  you  have  pronounced  a  eulogy 
on  James  Wells,  which  I  hope  you  would 
deserve,  if  in  his  situation.  He  does  indeed 
work  hard  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  educa- 
tion. He  has  nothing  to  give,  as  Ben  Wilson 
has,  but  his  efforts  to  support  himself  and  help 
his  father  are  proofs  of  a  generous  nature." 

"  Mother,  he  is  the  proudest  fellow  in 
school.  Ben  says  he  thinks  pride  and  pov- 
erty are  poor  companions.  Any  one  would 
think  James  Wells  was  worth  half  a  million, 
at  least." 

"  What  you  call  pride  in  James  is  not 
really  that  mean  feeling.     1+  is  a  manly  in- 
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dependence.  But  allowing  it  to  be  pride, 
why  has  not  James  as  much  right  ^o  feel 
proud  as  Ben  Wilson  ?" 

"  Why,  mother,  he  has  nothing  to  be  proud 
of,  and  Ben's  father  is  as  rich  as  Croesus." 

"Ah,  it  is  then  only  money  which  would 
make  pride  suitable  and  becoming.  Do  you 
think  so,  Edward  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  to  be  sure  not,  but,  somehow, 
you  know,  mother,  that  it  seems  too  silly  to 
be  so  lofty  when  one  has  neither  house,  land, 
nor  money." 

"  I  do  not  think  it  more  silly  for  the  poor 
to  feel  pride  than  for  the  rich.  If  money 
alone  authorizes  pride,  then,  of  course,  the 
poor  cannot  rightfully  indulge  in  the  sin. 
But  I  am  afraid  they  do,  though  Ben  Wilson 
thinks  it  so  unbecoming.  But  he  knows  not 
that  there  are  better  things  than  gold.  Noav 
I  think  that  James  Wells  has  much  more  to 
be  proud  of  than  Ben  Wilson,  inasmuch  as 
sense,  refinement,  industry  and  perseverance 
are  of  higher  value  than  any  amount  of  gold 
which  can  be  amassed." 
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"  Ah,  mother  !  I  always  have  to  give  up, 
because  you  see  into  things  while  I  see  only 
the  outside." 

"  But,  about  this  pride,  Edward.  Pride  is 
one  of  the  mean  passions,  and  as  unlike  as 
possible  those  self-reliant,  delicate,  indepen- 
dent principles  which  govern  James  Wells, 
and  secure  him  the  respect  of  his  teachers, 
indeed  the  esteem  of  all  who  know  him." 

It  was  no  part  of  Edward's  plan  to  pro- 
voke this  praise  of  James  Wells  ;  indeed,  he 
felt  sorry  the  conversation  had  taken  this 
turn,  for  he  feared  it  would  have  an  unfavour- 
able influence  on  the  request  which  he  was 
about  to  make. 

He  felt  a  resentment  rising  in  his 
heart  against  James,  as  if  he  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  disappointment  which  he  too 
truly  anticipated,  and  he  angrily  said,  "  I 
do  not  think  James  Wells  perfect,  nor  that 
he  has  very  good  manners.  The  other  day 
Ben  Wilson  offered  him  some  very  rare  pears. 
IIo  only  said,  in  a  stiff  way,  '  No,  I  thank  you,' 
and    when    Ben    asked  him  if  he  never  ate 
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pears,  he  said,  rather  short,  '  Oh,  yes,  some- 
times,' and  walked  off  very  grand." 

"  And  what  did  Ben  say  to  that  ?" 

Edward  coloured,  hesitated,  and  at  length 
answered, 

"  Mother,  you  would  not  exactly  like  what 
he  said,  but  he  did  not  mean  any  thing  bad." 

"  Still  you  are  ashamed  to  repeat  his  words, 
though  you  have  said  all  which  you  considered 
offensive  in  James.  Edward,  is  that  quite  fair  ?" 

Edward  knew  that  it  was  not  fair,  for  he 
had  been  trained  in  honourable  principles, 
though  a  bad  influence  was  now  upon  him. 

He  felt  very  much  afraid  his  mother  would 
insist  upon  knowing  what  Ben  said,  and  he 
knew  that  not  only  this  present  pleasure, 
which  he  was  about  to  request,  but  all  future 
ones  in  which  Ben  was  concerned,  would  be 
knocked  in  the  head ;  and  Ben's  fun  and 
horses  and  boat  and  the  many  pleasures 
which  a  spendthrift  boy  can  ofler  to  his  play- 
mates rose  temptingly  to  his  view. 

To  do  Edward  justice,  it  must  be  said  that 
he  would  not  utter  such  words  as  Ben  mixed 
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in  with  all  his  rattle.  He  had  not  yet  be- 
come so  base  as  to  use  bad  language,  but 
when  a  boy  will  associate  with  one  who  makes 
him  hear  it,  he  will  soon  begin  to  imitate  the 
disgusting  and  sinful  habit.  Poor  boy !  he 
was  young.  He  knew  not  how  weak  he  was. 
He  thought  he  could  keep  himself  from  bad 
habits,  while  associating  Avith  one  who  in- 
dulged in  them. 

"  Did  you  accept  Ben's  pears  ?"  resumed 
his  mother. 

"  Yes,  mother  ;  I  wish  I  had  brought  some 
home  to  you.  They  were  like  grandpa's 
pears,  you  know  that  old  tree  by  the  back 
garden  gate,"  answered  Edward,  quite  glad 
to  get  into  a  scene  of  innocence,  and  hoping 
all  the  disagreeables  would  blow  over. 

"  I  should  say  as  James  did,  '  No,  thank 
you,'  and  feel  as  stiff  as  he  did,  after  such 
words  as  Ben  uttered." 

"  Why,  mother,  how  do  you  know  what  he 
said?"  asked  Edward,  in  confusion,  almost 
fearing  he  had  uncoubciously  betrayed  Ben's 
vulgarity. 
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"  1  know  enough,  Edward,  when  I  know 
that  vou  are  ashamed  to  repeat  it." 

Again  Edward  coloured  deeply,  and  shrunk 
abashed.  He  sought  to  hide  his  confusion  in 
his  book,  which  he  pretended  to  study.  He 
felt  that  his  mother's  consent  could  not  be 
obtained  to  a  much  desired  pleasure.  He  also 
felt  that  he  must  ask  her  this  very  night,  as  his 
answer  must  be  given  in  the  morning,  and  at 
length,  at  the  worst  moment  possible,  he  ab- 
ruptly said,  "  Mother,  Ben  Wilson  wants  me 
to  go  up  home  with  him  Saturday  afternoon- 
and  stay  over  Sabbath.  The  carriage  is  to 
be  sent  for  him  at  two  o'clock,  and  we  are  to 
have  such  grand  times,  and  Mr.  Wilson  will 
carry  us  all  to  church  on  Sabbath  in  his  car- 
riage. The  church  is  three  miles  off;  mother, 
I  can  go,  can't  I?"  and  he  waited  breathless 
for  the  answer. 

He  almost  knew  what  was  coming,  and  yet 
when  his  mother  said,  "  No,  my  son,  you  can- 
not go,"  a  torrent  of  anger  rushed  through  his 
frame,  and  he  exclaimed  in  a  passionate  tone, 

"  There,  I  kiew  you  wouldn't  let  me  go. 
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1  wish  I  could  ever  do  anything  I    Tant  to. 
Ben  said — " 

He  paused  abruptly.  Again  he  was  ashamed 
to  say  Ben's  words,  and  afraid  too,  for  he 
had  been  trained  to  the  most  respectful  def- 
erence to  his  mother's  feelings  and  opinions 
in  early  life  by  a  most  judicious  father,  and 
the  power  of  that  careful  training  could  not 
be  destroyed,  though  it  had  been  weakened 
by  a  bold  bad  boy  acquiring  an  influence 
over  him  by  a  dashing  air  of  generosity  and 
show. 

EdAvard  could  not  repress  his  anger.  He 
dashed  his  book  to  the  floor,  walked  hastily 
to  the  door,  which  he  slammed  violently  as 
he  passed  through,  and  sought  the  shelter  of 
his  own  room. 

This  room  spoke  eloquently  of  his  mother's 
love.  She  had  appropriated  it  to  his  exclu- 
sive use,  and  fitted  it  up  with  shelves  foi 
books,  cabinets  for  shells,  or  any  treasure  of 
nature  or  art,  pictures  and  maps,  and  allowed 
him  every  innocent  boyish  indulgence  in  the 
way  of  games,  and  liberty  to  invite  his  young 
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friends  to  share  its  pleasures.  It  was  just 
across  the  hall,  and  as  she  read  or  sewed  in 
her  opposite  parlour,  she  enjoyed  the  song  or 
laugh  or  pleasant  tones  of  conversation  which 
came  softened  to  her  ear,  and  told  her  that 
Edward  found  his  happiness  under  his  mo- 
ther's roof,  and  within  reach  of  her  super- 
vision. 

Until  within  the  last  few  months,  she  had 
felt  only  the  usual  anxieties  of  a  mother,  but 
she  had  marked,  during  this  time,  a  change 
and  restlessness  in  EdAvard ;  less  confidential 
communications  at  the  close  of  the  evening 
when  he  left  his  study,  and  sat  with  her  be- 
fore retiring  for  the  night ;  less  interest  in 
the  hitherto  much  enjoyed  home-pleasures, 
and  an  almost  total  cessation  of  a  friendship 
which  had  seemed  very  fervent  between  him 
and  James  Wells,  a  friendship  which  Mrs. 
Sprague  highly  prized  and  carefully  cultiva- 
ted ;  for  James  was  a  noble-spirited,  manly 
boy,  and,  as  Mrs.  Sprague  thought,  really 
governed  by  Christian  principles.  As  Ed- 
ward rushed  into  h  s  room  he  thought  not  of 
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the  love  which  had  arranged  it  for  his  en- 
joyment. He  kicked  oif  his  shoes,  he  dashed 
aside  his  books,  he  struck  his  clenched  fist 
on  the  table,  he  strode  round  the  room  mut- 
tering to  himself,  "  I  can  never  go  anywhere. 
I  am,  as  Ben  Wilson  said,  tied  to  my  mo- 
ther's apron  strings.  I  wish  I  could  do  as  T 
please.  I  am  not  such  a  fool  that  I  cannot 
take  care  of  myself.  I  guess  I  know  how  to 
behave  by  this  time." 

Poor  fellow  !  few  would  have  believed  the 
last  assertion  who  had  witnessed  his  ridicu- 
lous and  wicked  outbreak  of  temper  in  that 
room. 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  tap  at  his  door. 
He  stood  still  and  heard  his  mother  say, 
"Edward,  come  to  my  room,"  and  she 
walked  away.  He  was  flushed  with  passion. 
He  did  not  wish  to  be  seen,  but  he  dared 
not  disobey  his  mother.  He  composed  him- 
self as  well  as  he  could,  but  went,  full  of 
agitation,  and  stood  before  her. 

She  merely  said,  "  Edward,  you  must  leav*» 
my  room  in  a  resf  ectful  manner." 
3* 
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Edward  looked  at  his  mother,  calmly  seat- 
ed by  her  work-table,  and  looking  so  reso- 
lute. His  boy's  spirit  quailed  before  her. 
He  turned  with  downcast  eyes  and  a  shame- 
flushed  cheek,  walked  softly  to  the  door,  and 
closed  it  gently  behind  him. 

When  he  reached  again  his  own  room,  th; 
spell  of  passion  was  broken.  He  was  sobered. 
Whatever  wild  scheme  of  breaking  from  his 
mother's  control,  and  going  oflF  with  Ben 
Wilson  at  any  risk,  had  suggested  itself  to 
his  distempered  mind,  it  was  now  presented 
to  him  simply  as  an  absurdity.  He  knew 
that  his  mother  would  exert  her  own  power 
to  its  utmost  extent,  and  if  that  were  insuffi- 
cient to  enforce  obedience  to  just  laws,  she 
would  call  in  foreign  aid,  and  Mr.  Sandfordand 
Dr.  Hubbard  with  a  long  train  of  appalling 
consequences  were  arrayed  before  him. 

The  habit  of  obedience  had  been  so  in- 
wrought in  his  nature,  that  now,  when  he  was 
more  sorely  tempted  than  at  any  other  mo- 
ment of  his  life  to  outrage  it,  he  seemed  held 
by  an  iron  band. 
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/Vnd  this  was  all  that  held  him.  In  vain 
he  trie  1  to  consider  this  moral  ligament  as 
an  apron  string.  In  vain  he  beat  against 
the  bars  of  his  cage.  He  dared  not  break 
the  wires  or  force  the  door,  now  that  he  be- 
gan to  feel  his  strength  and  long  for  the  free 
wild  woods.  Oh  !  blessed,  kindly  force,  which 
holds  the  privileged  captive  from  the  cold 
woods  and  chilling  dews  of  an  unsheltered 
night,  and  the  sure  attacks  of  wild  beasts  ! 

Now,  that  all-encircling  love  would  have 
proved  too  weak  to  interpose  a  barrier  be- 
tween Edward  and  a  bad  influence,  the  power 
of  a  just  authority  came  to  his  aid,  and  saved 
him  in  spite  of  himself.  That  mother  stood 
a,rmed  against  the  day  of  rebellion. 

i^fter  Edward  had  left  his  mother's  room 
in  SI )  rude  a  manner,  she  felt  the  necessity  of 
enforcing  a  charge  given  by  Edward's  father 
but  a  few  days  before  his  death.  He  had 
left  lying  charges  to  both  Mrs.  Sprague  and 
Edward.  To  Mrs.  Sprague  he  had  said, 
"  Never  allow  Edward  to  treat  you  with 
disrespect.     Do  not  pass  war  one  instance.." 
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The  observance  of  this  command  had  been 
a  tower  of  strength  for  herself,  a  blessed 
regulator  for  Edward.  She  had  never  dared 
to  neglect  a  duty  rendered  sacred  by  a  fa- 
ther's authority  in  a  dying  hour. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  all  children  had 
the  benefit  of  this  simple  injunction  enforced 
by  a  sanction  so  awfully  solemn,  that  it  would 
be  sacrilege  to  neglect  its  observance. 

Mothers,  I  think  it  may  be  said,  most 
mothers,  pass  over  the  insolence  of  their  chil- 
dren. They  love  them  so  well  that  they  ex- 
cuse, instead  of  correcting  their  faults.  They 
know  they  are  wrong,  but  drug  their  con- 
sciences with  a  few  weak  words  of  reproof 
which  are  received  by  their  children  with 
just  contempt.  How  truly  contemptible  these 
reproofs  are,  is  proved  by  their  opposing  no 
barrier  to  the  daily  repetition  of  the  same 
faults.  This  criminal  neglect  of  duty  is  fol- 
lowed by  its  penalty.  The  mother  is  too 
often  considered  weak  and  inefficient  by  her 
children,  especially  her  sons,  on  whom  she 
hangs  her  fondest  hopes ;  and  wl"  ere  children 
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of  uice  sensibilities  make  a  point  of  exterior 
respect,  how  would  the  mother,  who  had  so 
loved  them,  be  surprised  and  wounded  could 
she  read  the  inward  reproach  and  often 
severe  condemnation  of  her  criminal  indul- 
gence which  swells  in  their  hearts. 

C 
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CHAPTER   III. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mrs.  Spragae 
relied  on  her  own  wisdom  in  the  direction  of 
Edward.  She  laid  the  case  before  God. 
She  asked  of  him  wisdom.  She  rejoiced  in 
the  advantage  which  she  felt  she  possessed, 
that  of  a  superintending  Friend  who  would  be 
touched  by  her  sorrow,  and  who  was  able  to 
overrule  all  events.  She  delighted  to  look 
up  to  God  as  a  God  of  wisdom  and  love. 

This  reliance  on  one  who  was  able  to  help, 
strengthened  her  to  the  best  use  of  her  rea- 
son, and  the  most  resolute  exertion  of  her 
just  authority. 

That  Edward  was  in  peril,  she  clearly  felt. 
That  she  must  not  falter,  she  well  knew.  It 
had  ever  been  a  favourite  theory  of  hers  to 
nip  evil  in  the  bud,  before  it  had  developed 
into  vice  and  borne  its  bitter  fruit. 
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She  understood  Edward's  feelings  towards 
James  Wells,  and  easily  traced  them  to  Ben 
Wilson's  influence.  She  saw  that  his  moral 
perceptions  were  confused,  his  innocent  en- 
joyments rendered  tasteless,  and,  if  not  now 
rescued,  his  whole  course  would  be  down- 
ward. 

She  was  ready,  if  the  case  required,  to  ex- 
ert absolute  authority  to  end  this  intimacy, 
but  she  chose  rather  to  influence  Edward's 
feelings  and  principles  to  make  him  act  vol- 
untarily in  the  afiair.  But,  however  he  might 
feel  or  act,  one  thing  was  settled.  He  would 
not  go  with  Ben  unless  he  went  against  posi- 
tive orders. 

Could  it  be  supposed  that  Edward  would 
again  \enture  to  urge  a  request  which  had 
been  so  decidedly  refused  ?  He  had  his 
mother's  spirit  of  persistence  in  what  was 
preoented  to  his  mind  as  worth  attaining. 
Besides  this,  he  had  become  so  strangely  in- 
fatuated by  a  bad  boy,  he  so  dreaded  hig 
i-.vais,  that  he  almost  preferred  to  brave  his 
^  '^^ther's  anger  and  break  from  her  control. 
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As  lie  opened  hia  eyes  on  the  important 
Saturday  morning  and  lay  revolving  the 
scene  of  the  preceding  evening,  the  thought 
struck  him  that  his  mother's  severity  was 
directed  chiefly  against  his  personal  disre- 
spect toward  herself,  and  this  flimsy  idea, 
connected  with  his  intense  desire  to  show 
himself  off  to  Ben  as  a  boy  who  could  do  as 
he  pleased,  one  whom  Ben  would  call  a  good 
fellow,  decided  him  to  another  trial  of  strength 
with  his  mother. 

There  is  always  a  period  in  a  boy's  life, 
when  lawlessness  presents  itself  as  full  of 
fascination.  He  imagines  a  world  of  enjoy- 
ment in  being  freed  from  the  restraints  of 
home-government,  forgetting  that  all  his  com- 
fort, happiness,  and  means  of  improvement 
originate  there,  and  that  all  its  kindly  affec- 
tions are  in  full  glow  for  him.  Edward  was 
now  passing  through  this  crisis,  and  his 
mother  did  not  fail  him. 

Before  his  appearance  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  Edward  arranged  so  many  nice 
speeches,  and  decided  upon  so  amiable  a  style 
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of  coi  duct,  that  he  llattered  himself  into 
thinking  that  his  mother  would  indulge  him 
this  once.  His  cheerful  face  much  pleased 
his  mother,  for  she  had  perceived  that  his 
heart  was  set  or.  this  drive  and  sail  with  Ben 
Wilson  as  it  had  never  before  been  set  upon 
a  pleasure,  and  she  was  delighted  that  he  had 
given  it  up. 

He  neglected  no  courtesy  this  morning,  in- 
deed he  seldom  did,  for  a  refined  and  courte-_ 
ous  manner  had  formed  a  prominent  part  of 
Mrs.  Sprague's  educational  system.  EdAvard 
behaved  as  well  in  his  mother's  parlour  as  he 
did  in  Miss  Emily  Sandford's.  He  would  nc 
more  think  of  throwing  down  his  cap  there, 
or  lolling  on  two  or  three  chairs,  than  he  would 
think  of  bringing  in  his  shoe  brushes. 

Edward  began  by  saying  how  sorry  he  was 
for  his  bad  conduct  the  evening  before.  His 
mother  met  his  advances  most  affectionately, 
and  assured  him  that  it  was  very  painful  to 
deny  any  request  of  his. 

This  kindness  almost  discouraged  Edward, 
still  he  felt  that  he  must  accomplish  his  ob« 
4 
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ject,   and  but  little  time  remained.     So  he 
began  in  a  coaxing  way. 

"  Ah  !  mother,  if  you  would  only  let  me  go 
just  this  afternoon  to  Beech  Hill ;  indeed  I  will 
be  the  very  best  boy,  and  I  will  promise  you 
that  I  will  slack  off  my  acquaintance  with 
Ben,  and  will  try  every  way  to  please  you." 
"  Why  are  you  so  set  upon  this  excursion, 
Edward  ?" 

"  Oh,  mother,"  said  Edward,  leaving  his 
chair  and  throwing  his  arms  round  his  mo- 
ther, "  only  do  gratify  me  to-day,  and  indeed 
you  shall  have  no  reason  to  be  sorry.  If  I 
could  tell  you  how  much  I  wish  to  go,  I  think 
you  would  let  me.  Somehow,  mother,  I 
think  I  shall  appear  like  a  fool,  if  I  do  not 
accept  this  invitation,  and  I  know  you  would 
not  wish  to  mortify  me." 

"  Edward,  I  have  always  indulged  you  so 
much  that  it  seems  very  hard  for  you  to  be 
denied  a  pleasure," 

"  It  is  not  that,  mother.  You  may  deny 
me  ever  so  much,  and  you  will  see  I  will  bear 
it  pleasantly.     Ah  !  mother,  you  will  consent, 
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Ben's  mother  and  sister  will  be  there  aLd  we 
shall  go  to  church  and  come  home  bright  and 
early  Monday  morning.  You  know  you  can 
trust  me." 

"  Have  you  bound  yourself  by  any  promise, 
Edward  ?" 

"No,  not  bound  myself  exactly,"  said 
Edward,  as  a  new  thought  struck  him,  "but  I 
feel  sort  of  bound  to  go." 

Edward  had  been  distinguished  for  truth-  - 
fulness,  as  this  was  a  gem  which  his  mother 
had  carefully  set  in  his  heart  from  earliest 
childhood.  It  was  a  proof  of  his  infatuated 
state  of  mind  when  it  occurred  to  him  to 
give  the  impression  that,  somehow,  he  was 
bound  in  honour  to  go  with  Ben,  though  he 
dared  not  to  say  so,  distinctly  in  words. 

"  Edward,  you  say  I  can  trust  you,  you 
know  how  I  have  trusted  your  word.  Tell 
me  what  sort  of  obligation  jou  are  under  to 
Ben  Wilson." 

"  No  real  obligation,  only  I  gave  him  rea- 
son to  think  I  would  go,  and  he  has  invited 
boys  to  meet  me,  and  I  should  feel  like  a  fool 
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now  to  say  I  cannot  go.  Oh  !  mother,  what 
liarm  can  there  be  in  this  little  jaunt  ?'  and 
the  tears  started  to  his  eyes  as  he  sat  down 
and  hid  his  face  m  his  hands. 

"  Edward,  are  you  willing  to  have  your 
character  stand  or  fall  with  Ben  Wilson's  ?" 

"  I  am  not  the  least  afraid  of  his  hurting 
me,  mother.  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  that. 
I  will  promise  you  that  I  will  do  nothing 
wrong.  I  should  not  think  of  going  into 
any  of  Ben's  frolics." 

"  But  if  you  are  with  him  as  an  associate, 
it  will  be  supposed  you  share  his  frolics,  as 
you  style  his  bad  actions.  Edward,  which 
boy  is  most  respected,  James  Wells  or  Ben  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  James.  Respect  is  not 
exactly  the  word  for  Ben." 

"  What  is  the  word  for  Ben  ?" 

"  He  is  such  a  good-hearted  fellow.  I 
heard  you  say  to  Mr.  Sandford  that  much  as 
you  valued  refinement  of  manner,  you  wished 
always  to  keep  your  heart  open  to  real  good- 
ness, however  coarse  the  exterior.  Ah,  mother ! 
you  really  said  that  the  other  evening." 
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Mrs  Sprague  smiled,  and  Edward  hailed 
the  smile  as  a  good  omen.  Persistencse  will 
carry  the  day,  thought  Edward,  as  he  remem- 
bered that  Ben  had  said  he  did  not  mind  if 
his  father  said  "  no  "  a  dozen  times,  and  even 
swore  at  him.  He  would  hold  on  like  the 
toothache,  and  beat  the  old  gentleman  at  last. 

But  the  old  gentleman  was  very  different 
from  Edward's  refined.  Christian  mother,  and 
their  decisions  very  unlike. 

Mrs.  Sprague  smiled  at  the  idea  of  Ben's 
coarseness  being  redeemed  by  his  goodness 
of  heart.  Edward's  hopes  were  completely 
dashed  by  his  mother's  closing  words. 

"  My  dear  son,  I  cannot  bear  to  deny  you 
a  pleasure  on  which  you  do  depend,  but  I  am 
so  sure  that  Ben  Wilson  is  a  bad  boy  that  I 
can  never  permit  you  to  visit  him.  The  thing 
is  settled." 

How  these  words  smote  Edward's  Aeart. 
It  would  have  been  wonderful  indeed  if  that 
heart  had  gently  submitted  to  his  mother's 
decision.  She  did  not  expect  it,  and  sho 
braced  herself  to  meet  the  rising  rebellion. 
4* 
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In  spite   of  his  fair   morning  promise,  he 
did  rebel.     His  mother  perceived  by  his  vary- 
ing colour  and  resentful  eye  that  another  ex- 
plosion of  insolent  resentment  might  be   ex 
pected. 

"Edward,"  she  said  in  a  tone  of  mingled 
reproach  and  sadness,  as  her  eyes  arrested 
his,  "  do  you  remember  your  father's  dying 
words  ?" 

Edward  felt  the  blow.  The  revulsion  was 
severe.  ITe  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears, 
trembling  in  every  limb. 

"Edward,  do  you  remember  what  you  pro- 
mised your  father  in  that  awful  hour  ?" 

"  Oh !  mother,"  burst  from  his  trembling 
lips. 

He  well  remembered  that  midnight-hour, 
when  his  father,  whom  he  dearly  loved,  hold- 
ing him  by  the  hand,  said,  "Edward,  my 
dear  son,  honour  and  obey  your  mother  as  I 
have  taught  you  to  do.  Do  you  promise  this 
to  your  dying  father?"  and  Edward  remem- 
bered how,  with  h^art  and  lip,  he  had  pro- 
mised 
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And  Edward's  promises  were  not  idle 
words.  Thanks  to  his  early  and  continuous 
moral  culture,  he  entered  on  life  with  many 
defensive  and  preservative  elements  of  char- 
acter, so  that  his  mother  now  laboured  in  hope, 
as  she  had  sown  in  hope.  She  had  not  now 
to  enforce  the  value  of  truthfulness,  not  now 
to  begin  the  exercise  of  authority,  not  now  to 
impress  on  his  mind  principles  f f  honour. 
All  this  had  been  her  life  labour,  and  she 
knew  the  help  it  would  afford  her  as  she  now 
came  to  aid  Edward  in  this  conflict  with  evil 
influences. 

One  might  suppose,  that  educated  as  Ed- 
ward had  been,  he  could  not  occasion  his 
mother  so  much  trouble,  especially  as  one  of 
his  distinguishing  traits  of  character  was  that 
of  deference  to  his  mother's  wishes. 

Ah !  but  this  is  the  history  of  life.  The 
heart,  naturally  inclined  to  folly,  is  ready, 
especially  at  this  immature  period  of  boyhood, 
to  start  aside  in  the  pursuits  of  any  glittering 
ijnage  which  presents  itself.  At  first,  it  may 
wear  no  aspect  of  ev'l,  as  in   this   case  of 
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Edward.  All  he  aimed  at  was  a  ride  and  a 
sail  and  a  good  time  in  general.  It  was  his 
mother  who  saw  the  evil — the  possible,  the 
very  probable  evil — which  might  result  from 
his  association  with  a  boy  of  coarse  fun,  un- 
refined manners,  and  plenty  of  pocket  money. 
Though  not  knowing  any  thing  of  him  posi- 
tively criminal,  she  yet  felt  sure  that  he  wag 
on  the  direct  road  to  some  disgraceful  crisis. 
Even  if  not  so  bad,  he  was  not  to  be  the  as- 
sociate of  Edward. 

That  point  settled,  she  must  use  the  most 
effective  means  to  prevent  it.  The  first  was 
to  allow  no  association  which  would  involve  a 
return  of  social  courtesy.  Ben  was  to  be  no 
visitor  at  her  house,  no  boon  companion  in 
Edward's  pleasant  room,  as  she  felt  he  would 
have  a  right  to  be,  if  Edward  should  become 
his  visitor  for  days. 

This  bringing  Edward  face  to  face  with 
bis  dying  father  had  the  efi"ect  which  might 
be  expected  on  a  boy  whose  moral  sensibilities 
had  been  cultivated,  and  whose  dead  father 
was   not  a  forgotten  father.      Mr.  Sprague, 
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with  the  memory  of  his  noble  bearing,  his 
benignant  demeanour,  his  elevated  sentiments, 
had  always  been  a  presence  in  the  family,  and 
Edward,  in  refusing  to  obey  his  mother, 
seemed  now  to  stand  in  opposition  to  him. 

He  yielded  to  his  mother's  movement,  as 
she  aifectionately  took  his  arm  and  led  the 
way  to  her  special  room  where  hung  the  por- 
trait of  one  whom  they  had  delighted  to  honour 
in  life,  and  who  seemed  now,  from  the  illumi-_ 
nated  canvas,  to  demand  from  his  son  the  ful- 
filment of  a  sacred  promise. 

Edward  cast  his  eyes  to  the  portrait,  and 
then  turning;  to  his  mother  said  he  would  do 
exactly  as  she  wished.  He  was  ashamed  and 
sorry  that  he  had  forgotten  to  honour  and 
obey  her,  as  he  now  felt  ready  to  do. 

His  mother's  ready  kiss  started  his  tears, 
and  she  left  him  under  the  eyes  of  his  father, 
in  whose  presence  it  seemed  almost  sacrilege 
even  to  think  of  Ben  Wilson. 

Scarcely  had  Edward  joined  his  mother 
when  an  always  welcome  visitor  came  in, 
Miss  Emily  Sandford. 
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She  was  one  of  those  young  Jadies  whose 
gentle  manners  and  genial  generous  tempers, 
exercise  a  healthful  influence  on  great  boys. 
Not  quite  old  enough  to  be  considered  an 
auntie,  she  was  yet,  by  virtue  of  her  seni- 
ority, entitled  to  that  deferential,  earnest, 
boyish  friendship,  which  enabled  her  to  lead 
Edward  on  to  many  a  noble  aspiration  and 
many  a  manly  decision. 

Mrs.  Sprague  loved  her  dearly,  not  only 
for  her  charming  companionship,  but  for  the 
sort  of  elder  sister's  care  which  she  displayed 
towards  Edward,  and,  as  she  now  entered  the 
room,  and  Edward,  with  a  face  of  welcome, 
set  a  chair  for  her,  Mrs.  Sprague's  heart  was 
more  than  ever  before  impressed  with  the 
v^alue  of  her  good  sense,  amenity  of  manners, 
and  sympathy  in  Edward's  pursuits.  She 
more  than  ever  felt  the  value  of  her  aid  as  a 
family  visitor,  and  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
deemed  an  enthusiast  by  some,  had  they 
known  the  appreciation  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  aid  which  swelled  in  her  heart 
towards  God. 
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"Where  have  you  been  these  two  weeks, 
Edward  ?"  said  Emily.  "  I  have  been  out  bo- 
tanizing twice  without  you." 

"  I  tried,  Miss  Emily,  to  get  you  some  of 
the  orchis,  last  week,  but  found  it  was  too 
early  for  them.  I  shall  go  to  the  glen  in  a 
few  days  in  search  of  them." 

"  Thank  you.  I  guess  I  can  go  with  you. 
I  shall  invite  an  agreeable  guest  to  accom- 
pany us.  I  came  in  rather  early  this  morn- 
ing," she  continued,  turning  to  Mrs.  Sprague, 
"  to  say  that  we  had  a  happy  arrival  at  our 
house  on  Thursday.  My  brother  John,  who 
has  been  absent  three  years  in  China,  has 
returned,  bringing  his  only  son  Frank  with 
him  to  attend  Dr.  Hubbard's  school.  Bro- 
ther wishes  me  to  introduce  him  to  some  good 
boys,  and  I  told  him  I  had  a  friend  all  ready 
for  him,  a  young  friend  of  my  own,"  and 
she  tapped  Edward  on  the  shoulder  with  her 
parasol. 

"  Edward,  I  almost  know  you  will  like 
Frank.  He  is  a  dear,  good  little  fellow. 
He  is   put  under   my   special   care,  and  has 
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promised  to  mind  his  auntie,  and  I  shall,  per- 
haps, let  you  call  me  auntie,  if  you  get  to  be 
good  friends  and  mind  every  word  I  say.  I 
am  not  going  to  set  up  for  such  an  old  lady 
unless  I  have  real  power." 

''  Oh !  Miss  Emily,  I  will  gladly  come 
under  your  rule.  We  will  try  and  see  which 
will  be  the  best  boy." 

At  this  moment  a  twinge  of  conscience 
dyed  Edward's  cheek  in  crimson.  He 
thought  how  he  had  rebelled  against  his  mo- 
ther's loving  authority,  and  felt  that  if  Miss 
Emily  had  witnessed  some  late  scenes  be- 
tween his  mother  and  himself,  she  would  not 
have  entered  him  on  her  list  of  good  boys, 
and  would  have  looked  further  for  a  friend 
for  Frank. 

Miss  Emily  observed  his  peculiar  look,  and 
knowing  no  cause  for  shame,  passed  it  to  the 
account  of  modesty,  which  only  increased  her 
interest  in  him. 

She  paused  a  moment,  and  then  said, 
"  Edward,  I  think  that  praise  from  one 
whom  we   respect   does  us  good.     Dr.    Hub- 
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bard  said,  at  our  house,  that  if  he  had  a 
dozen  of  such  honourable  boys  as  Edward 
Sprague  and  James  Wells  at  his  school,  he 
could  make  it  a  model  school,  and  he  should 
be  happy  in  his  work.  You  know  my  brother 
George  is  one  of  the  directors  of  the  school, 
so  I  hear  much  talk  about  it,  and  Edward,  if 
you  were  the  boy  to  be  in  danger  from  such 
a  rude  fellow,  I  would  warn  you  to  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  that  Ben  Wilson.  But  I  guess 
he  would  not  like  you  any  more  than  vou 
would  like  him." 

"Is  he  really  a  bad  boy?"  said  Mrs. 
Sprague. 

"  A  very  unprincipled  fellow.  Dr.  Hub- 
bard thinks  he  cannot  bear  with  him  much 
longer,  though  he  hates  to  turn  him  away. 
He  would  rather  benefit  him,  if  possible." 

Edward  felt  that  if  Dr.  Hubbard  knew  him 
better  he  would  hardly  have  thought  him  an 
honourable  boy.  This  account  of  Ben  almost 
terrified  him.  He  felt  debased  to  think  how 
intimate  he  had  been  with  him. 

Th'  ^  humbling  was  most  salutary,  but  very 
:>  D 
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depressing,  and  Miss  Emily  could  not  under- 
stand the  soberness  of  Edward's  face. 

She  now  r3se  to  depart,  charging  Edward 
to  call  on  Frank  very  soon,  for  he  did  not 
know  any  )ne.  She  said  he  had  some  charm- 
ing books  of  pressed  foreign  flowers  which 
she  had  never  seen  or  heard  of,  besides  boxes 
of  minerals  and  shells  and  various  curiosi- 
ties. 

Mrs.  Sprague  had  been  revolving  a  plan  in 
her  mind  which  she  thought  would  act  well 
on  Edward.  She  had  understood  and  felt 
all  his  mortification,  as  only  a  mother  can 
feel,  and  she  thought  it  would  be  well,  just 
now,  to  throw  in  some  healthful  social  influ- 
ences to  entangle  him  in  better  alliances 
than  he  had  been  lately  seeking. 

"Emily,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Sprague, 
"will  it  be  too  much  to  request  that  you 
will  all  come  in  and  take  tea  with  me  this 
afternoon — your  brothers,  yourself,  and  your 
nephew  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  indeed,  Mrs.  Sprague,  if  you 
wish,  we  should   like  it   of  all   things.     You 
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know  1  am  always  ready  to  come  here,  and 
I  wish  my  brother  John  to  be  acquainted 
with  you.  He  is  very  different  from  George, 
my  stay-at-home,  brother.  He  is  all  spring, 
alertness,  and  energy." 

''  I  am  not  to  infer  from  this  eulogy  on 
your  younger  brother,  that  my  most  valued 
neighbour,  adviser  and  friend,  Mr.  George 
Sandford,  is  destitute  of  merit." 

"  Oh !  no  indeed.  You  know  him,  my 
more  than  brother,  who  took  me  with  a  fa- 
ther's hand  and  has  led  me  all  my  short  life 
so  tenderly  along,"  said  Emily,  her  eyes 
shining  through  moisture — "  but  I  consider 
him  quite  a  stately  old  gentleman." 

Mrs.     Sprague    smiled,  kissed    her,     an<^ 
charged  her  with    compJimenU    t;a   her   brr 
thers. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

AiTER  Miss  Emily's  departure,  Mrs. 
Sprague  and  Edward  sat  some  time  in  silence. 
Mrs.  Sprague  was  inwardly  revolving  the 
kind  providence  which  had  so  shaped  events 
as  to  afford  her  the  most  eflBcient  help  in  this 
time  of  need.  Did  I  not  ask  for  it,  thought 
she,  and  has  it  not  been  so  a  thousand 
times  ? 

But  Edward,  who  had  not  learned  divine 
lessons,  sat  silent  and  gloomy,  for  he  saw 
himself  in  a  difficult  place.  He  must  get  out 
of  it ;  but  how  ?  was  the  question. 

His  cogitations  were  interrupted  by  his 
mother  saying,  "  Now,  Edward,  your  way  is 
plain  before  you.  After  excusing  yourself 
to  Ben  Wilson,  I  wish  you  to  invite  James 
Wells  here  to  tea,  and  tell  him  about  Frank 
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Sandford.  James  will  be  a  fine  associate  for 
him,  and  will  meet  his  father's  wishes  com- 
pletely." 

••  Mother,  you  don't  know  how  hard  it  is 
for  boys  to  get  off  when  they  have  got  in  with 
a  fellow." 

"  Got  in  with  a  fellow  !  I  hope,  Edward, 
the  influence  has  gone  no  further  than  to 
tinge  your  style  with  vulgarity,  because  that 
may  be  rectified." 

"  Well,  mother,  I  really  hate  to  undertake 
this  morning's  work.  Every  thing  seems  to 
go  wrong.  Somehow,  I  can't  get  hold  of  the 
best  thing  to  say  to  such  a  fiery  fellow  as 
Ben  Wilson." 

"  I  can  only  advise  you  to  say  the  truth, 
and  let  the  consequences  follow." 

"The  truth!  little  Ben  cares  for  that." 

"Edward,  you  think  I  do  not  understand 
the  trials  of  boys.  Now  I  can  tell  you  that 
you  are  governed  by  false  shame.  You  have 
done  foolishly,  and  you  shrink  from  admitting 
it.  You  have  committed  yourself  to  a  boy 
who  is  not  governed  by  honourable  principles, 
5  * 
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and  you  know  that  he  will  laugh  at  you  as  a 
fool,  a  mean-spirited  boy,  if  you  should  pro- 
fess to  be  governed  by  them.  If  he  should 
suspect,  for  instance,  that  you  are  acting  in 
obedience  to  my  wishes,  there  would  be  no 
*iud  to  his  vulgar  ridicule." 

"  There,  that  is  just  what  I — I  won't  say 
I.  am  afraid  of,  I  am  not  afraid  of  Ben  Wil- 
son. Mother,  I  am  going  to  do  as  you  wish, 
anyhow,  and  you  know  I  meant  to  do  that 
h^fore  Miss  Emily  said  what  she  did." 

"Yes,  Edward,  I  know  you  did  comply 
with  my  wishes  when  it  seemed  even  harder 
to  do  it  than  it  seems  now,  and,  Edward,  1 
thank  you  for  this  proof  of  affection.  You 
have  made  me  very  happy." 

"  And  there  is  another  thing  I  don't  like 
to  do.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  wish  I  did  not 
have  to  invite  James  Wells.  I  wish  now  1 
nad  been  as  proud,  as  I  called  him,  to  Ben 
Wilson  ;  but  we  have  been  rather  offish  of 
late,  and  somehow,  I  am  afraid  he  will  think 
I  am  cringing  to  him.  I  don't  want  to  give 
up  first,  and  so  suddenly,  for  it  was  only  yes 
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terday  that  he  looked  at  me,  as  I  was  walk- 
ing with  Ben,  in  a  sort  of  way  I  didn't  like." 

"  Did  he  ever  say  any  thing  to  you  about 
your  acquaintance  with  Ben  ?" 

"  Yes.  He  undertook  to  lecture  me.  He 
said  an  intimacy,  or  even  an  acquaintance 
with  Ben  Wilson,  would  injure  my  reputation, 
and  I  just  let  him  know  that  he  need  not 
worry  himself  about  my  reputation.  I  could 
take  care  of  it." 

"  Did  not  James  speak  in  a  friendly,  kind 
manner  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  I  did  not  answer  him  so,  and 
now  I  feel  as  if  I  hated  to  come  down." 

"  My  dear  Edward,  I  can  tell  you  why  this 
seems  so  hard.  If  James  had  injured  you, 
it  would  be  easy  for  you  to  go  generously, 
and  seek  a  renewal  of  friendship.  But  you 
have  injured  him,  and  no  wonder  you  shrink 
from  making  overtures  of  courtesy.  You 
have  withdrawn  from  him,  and  taken  up  with 
a  mean  fellow,  and  resented  the  truest  proof 
of  his  affection,  and,  according  to  your  own 
accojint,  have    said  insulting  words   to   him 
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You  ought  to  'come  down,'  as  you  call  it. 
But  so  far  from  stooping,  you  would  rise 
to  a  height  of  excellence  which  would  rejoice 
my  heart." 

"  Mother,  I  will  do  it,  but  James  will  cut 
me,  I  know.  He  is  about  as  lofty  as  any  one 
you  ever  saw." 

"  Very  well.  Let  him  cut  you.  You  will 
have  done  right,  and  I  shall  be  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  you.  I  need  not  say  that  you  must 
invite  James  very  politely.  I  know  you  will 
do  this.  Tell  him  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
see  him." 

"  Yes,  mother,  I  am  going  through  with  it 
bravely,  and  so  good  morning." 

Mrs.  Sprague  smiled  with  a  relieved  heart, 
as  the  boy,  whom  she  had  so  carefully  culti- 
vated, closed  the  door.  She  was  heartily  glad 
that  he  had  yielded  to  parental  authority. 
She  felt  it  was  an  initiatory  lesson  in  that 
higher  and  holier  obedience  which  it  was  her 
earnest  daily  prayer  that  he  might,  from  his 
heart,  render  to  his  heavenly  Father  at  no 
distant  day. 
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One  strong  influence  against  James  Wells 
was  the  constant  ridicule  which  Ben  Wilson 
delighted  to  heap  upon  him.  Ben  had  a 
dashing  way  of  talking,  and  some  drollery, 
and  seemed  generous,  because  he  was  a  spend- 
thrift. He  really  hated  James,  and  could 
not  understand  how  a  poor  hard-working  boy 
could  resist  the  advances  he  had  made  to  him. 
James  had  declined  rides,  invitations  to  visit 
Beech  Hill,  and  would  never  laugh  at  Ben's 
wit.  James  was  not  of  so  genial  a  temper 
as  Edward.  His  narrow  means  devolved 
upon  him  a  pressing  necessity  for  self-denial 
and  exertion.  This  had  somewhat  repressed 
the  joyousness  of  youth,  and  made  him  rather 
reserved.  At  the  same  time  that  he  was 
proudly  repellant  to  such  fellows  as  Ben  Wil- 
son, whom  he  knew  to  be  unprincipled  and 
malicious,  he  was  "  sweet  as  summer "  to 
those  whom  he  loved  and  respected.  He  had 
loved  Edward  Sprague  until  Ben  had  flattered 
and  coaxed  him  into  intimacy  with  him.  He 
had  felt  honoured  by  Mrs.  Sprague's  kindness, 
and    thought    her  the   sweetest  lady   in    th« 
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world,  and  to  Miss  Emily  Sandford  he  looked 
up  with  the  warm  boyish  respect  which  such 
a  young  lady  always  secures  from  a  generous- 
hearted  and  sensitive  boy,  over  whom  she 
may  exercise  an  almost  unlimited  influence 
for  good. 

When  Ben  found  he  could  separate  Ed- 
ward from  James,  he  was  well  pleased,  and 
spared  no  pains  to  beguile  him  into  a  familiar 
intimacy,  and  as  soon  as  he  thought  it  would 
do,  began  his  ridicule  of  James  Wells  ;  and 
EdAvard,  listening,  amused  and  flattered,  came 
at  last  to  believe  Ben's  lies,  and  distrusted 
James,  and  what  was  still  more  astonishing, 
began  to  wince  under  his  mother's  sweet 
and  loving  authority.  Edward's  mind  was 
poisoned  and  its  healthy  action  interrupted 
for  a  time. 

As  Edward  walked  slowly  along  on  this 
eventful  Satui'day  morning,  his  mind  was 
more  troubled  than  ever  before.  His  pride 
was  every  way  outraged.  He  wished  he 
could  get  ofi"  with  Ben  Wilson  and  appear  to 
act   independently.     But   he  knew  he  must 
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meet  his  sneers  and  impertinence,  but  most 
of  all,  Edward  shrank  from  hearing  one  par- 
ticular taunt,  that  he  was  afraid  of  his  mo- 
ther. Bad  boys  always  influence  others  to 
evade  wholesome  home  laws,  and  to  wound 
the  hearts  of  parents,  sisters,  aunts,  or  of  any 
one  clothed  with  just  authority. 

Then  Edward's  pride  took  another  form, 
and  he  was  angry  with  himself.  "  What  do 
I  care  for  Ben  Wilson  ?"  he  exclaimed  in-, 
wardly.  "  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  do  as  I 
please.  Can't  I  be  man  enough  to  admit  that 
1  will  not  disobey  and  insult  my  mother? 
Strange  it  is  so  hard  to  do  right,  when  I  know 
too,  that  it  will  make  me  happier  in  the  end. 
What  a  coward  I  am  !" 

By  the  time  he  had  settled  his  mind  to 
brave  Ben  Wilson,  the  almost  as  distasteful 
task  in  regard  to  James  Wells  spread  itself 
before  his  mhid. 

He  felt  that  he  had  acted  like  a  foci  to- 
wards him,  and  it  required  courage  to  turn 
short  about  and  act  with  sense.  If  he  had 
time  to  slide  gradually  into  a  different  course 
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he  would  not  care  so  much.  He  recollected 
the  defiant  air  with  which  he  had  passed 
James  only  yesterday,  and  he  felt  like  doing 
it  to-day,  for  he  thought  James  cared  nothing 
about  him  now.  He  reflected  so  exclusively 
on  the  fault  in  James's  manner  that  his  own 
insolent  words  to  James  were  quite  obscured 
to  his  mental  vision.  But  his  word  was 
given  to  his  mother.  He  resolved  to  keep 
it. 

As  he  walked  on  and  entered  the  school 
premises,  he  was  keeping  himself  to  the  point, 
first  of  seeking  Ben  and  settling  with  him, 
when  he  suddenly  came  upon  James  Wells — 
so  suddenly,  that  he  started  a  little.  James, 
who  was  hastily  passing,  with  merely  a 
nod,  was  arrested  by  seeing  Edward  pause, 
and  was  surprised  enough  to  hear  him 
say, 

"  James,  will  you  take  tea  with  us  this  eve- 
ning ?  Mother  wished  me  to  say  she  should 
be  very  happy  to  see  you." 

"And  do  you  wish  it,  Edward?"  said 
James,  seizing    his    hand  and  giving  him  a 
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kindly  look,  which  melted  the   ice   about  Ed- 
ward's heart,  in  a  moment. 

"Yes,  James,  I  do  indeed.  Will  you  come, 
after  I  have  acted  so  like  a  fool  ?"  And 
Edward  shook  his  hand  with  all  his  old 
friendly  feelings. 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  accept  your  invi- 
tation, Ed,  and  see  that  old  room  where  I 
have  had  such  good  times." 

"We  expect  the  Sandfords.  Frank  Sand- 
ford  has  come  to  his  uncle's.  He  has  been 
round  the  world  a  good  deal.  Miss  Emily 
says  he  is  a  capital  little  fellow." 

"  He  is  not  quite  a  young  man  then.  I 
am  glad  of  that.     How  old  is  he  ?" 

"  About  our  age,  I  guess,  and  she  wishes 
the  honour  of  our  acquaintance  to  introduce 
him  into  society,"  said  Edward,  laughing. 

"Been  a  good  deal  round  the  world,"  re- 
peated James,  "  that  is  splendid.  It  is  what 
I  mean  to  do,  Ed,  if  I  can  make  it  go." 

"Well,  James,  come  round  early, for  I  want 
to  have  a  talk  with    you  before    he  comes. 

James,  do  you  know" 
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At  this  moment,  as  if  aAvare  of  some  bad 
presence,  they  raised  their  eyes  and  saw  Ben 
Wilson  standing  by  them. 

"  Hollo,  Sprague  !"  he  shouted,  "  I've  been 
waiting  for  you  this  half  hour.  You  will  be 
ready  at  one  o'clock.  I've  told  the  fellows 
at  Beech  Hill  that  I  should  bring  you  back 
with  me.  They  are  to  have  the  boat  ready 
with  fishing  lines,  and  everything  complete. 
So  be  ready  in  season,"  and  Ben  was  hurry- 
ing oiF,  without  seeming  to  expect  an  an- 
swer. 

Ben's  long  speech  allowed  Edward  time  to 
recollect  himself,  and  though  he  wished  to 
speak  to  Ben  alone,  yet  he  met  the  crisis 
manfully.  One  thing  was  settled.  He  was 
not  going  with  Ben.  The  difficulty  lay  in 
declining  in  right  words. 

"Why,  Ben,"  began  Edward,   "  I  was  to 
give  you  my  answer  this  morning,  you  know 
I  find  I  must  give  up  this  jaunt." 

"  Give  ip  the  jaunt,"  roared  Ben,  his  face 
reddening  with  passion,  "  why  you  engaged 
to  go,  and  I  have  engaged  the  boat,  and  got 
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these  fellows  to  wait  for  us,  and  now  you  are 
for  knocking  it  all  in  the  head." 

"  I  don't  see  that  my  not  going  need  to 
break  up  the  party,  Ben ;  you  said  the  party 
was  all  arranged,  and  invited  me  to  join  it, 
and  I  told  you  I  should  like  to,  but  could  not 
give  my  answer  before  this  morning." 

"  You  as  good  as  engaged  to  go.  You 
know  you  did,  and  I  would  not  have  gone  to 
the  expense  of  the  boat  if  I  had  thought  ypu 
would  turn  out  such  a  regular  sneak." 

"  Ben,  you  told  me  you  would  go  in  your 
father's  boat." 

"  Well,  it  is  none  of  your  business  whose 
boat  I  engaged." 

"Ben  Wilson,  I  have  not  acted  unfairly. 
I  distinctly  said  I  would  give  you  my  answer 
this  morning.  I  know  I  appeared  to  want  to 
go,  and  meant  to  go,  if  I  could." 

"  Meant  to,  if  mammy  would  let  you,"  said 
Ben  with  a  sneer. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Edward  flushing  with 
honourable  anger,  "  meant  to,  with  my  mo- 
ther's leave,  which  she  refused.     Of  course, 
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that  settled  it.  I  did  not  consider  myself 
engaged  at  all.  I  presumed  I  was  at  liberty 
to  do  as  I  pleased  in  the  affair." 

"  You  lie,  you  know  you  do ;  just  what  I  might 
have  expected  from  such  a  white-livered 
fellow." 

"Ben  Wilson,  do  you  dare  say  I  lie  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  do.  Now  go  home  and  tell  mam- 
my, and  hold  on  to  her  apron-titring.  I  know 
the  old  woman" 

Ben  never  completed  his  period,  for  Ed- 
ward sprang  upon  him,  seized  him  by  the 
collar  and  gave  him  a  shaking  which  unset- 
tled the  cap  fron  his  head.  James  now  sprang 
forward,  for  he  saw  Ben  catch  up  a  stake  and 
aim  a  blow  at  Edward's  head,  but  James 
received  it  on  his  own  arm,  and  it  nearly  dis- 
abled him.  Happily,  at  this  moment  the  boys 
were  arrested  by  an  interposing  cane,  and 
these  words  uttered  in  Dr.  Hubbard's  stern- 
est tones  fell  on  their  ears. 

"No  fighting,  boys,  on  these  premises. 
Go,  all  of  you,  to  my  audience  room.  Do 
not  enter  the  Seminary." 
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Ben  was  glad  to  get  out  of  sight,  and  made 
no  delay.  Edward,  addressing  Dr.  Hubbard, 
Baid,  that  James  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
fray,  but  to  shield  him  from  Ben's  club. 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  said  James,  "  Edward  only 
declined  an  invitation  to  go  with  Ben  to 
Beech  Hill,  and  Ben  called  him  a  liar  and 
insulted  him." 

"  I  can  hardly  understand,"  said  Dr.  Hub- 
bard to  Edward,  "  how  you  could  be  intimate 
enough  with  Ben  Wilson  to  be  invited  to  his 
revels." 

Edward  felt  ashamed.  He  could  only 
colour  crimson. 

"  Were  you  invited,  Wells  ?"  continued 
the  Dr. 

"No,  sir,"  answered  James,  rather  proudly. 

"  I  dare  say  not,"  said  the  Dr.  walking 
off. 

Such  a  blow,  and  from  so  revered  a  hand 
Edward  had  never  before  received.  It  was 
only  by  a  severe  effort  that  he  saved  himself 
from  bursting  into  tears.  To  have  forfeited 
the  esteem  of  Dr.  Hubbard  was  bitter  in- 
6*  E 
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deed.  His  late  praise,  which  Miss  Emil j  had 
reported,  recurred  to  his  mind,  and  over- 
whelmed him  with  a  sense  of  his  follj.  How 
much  he  had  lost ! 

Both  Edward  and  James  walked  to  the 
Dr.'s  room,  expecting  to  see  Ben  there.  He 
took  the  liberty  to  walk  oflf  to  the  town, 
meaning  to  tell  his  father  some  lie  if  Dr. 
Hubbard  should  complain  to  him.  Ben  had 
one  of  those  miserable  fathers  whose  only  aim 
is  to  amass  wealth.  Poor  Ben  !  I  think  we 
must  pity  him.  He  suffered  severely  for  his 
father's  sins.  But  the  father's  time  would 
surely  come,  and  no  amount  of  gold  could 
buy  an  exemption  from  their  just  penalty. 

The  two  boys  sat  down  in  the  Dr.'s  room, 
and  when  Edward  found  that  James's  arm 
was  seriously  lamed,  he  felt  that  his  calami- 
ties were  more  than  he  could  bear. 

"  Oh  !  James,"  said  he,  "  do  come  home 
with  me,  and  mother  will  know  exactly  what 
to  d-)  for  you." 

"  I  shall  soon  get  over  it,  Ed.  I  am  sure 
the  blow  is  better  here  th  m  on  your  head." 
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"  Perhaps  you  have  saved  my  life,  James, 
I  wish  that  Ben  had  been  in  Guinea.  I 
don't  think  he  is  any  more  civilized  than  the 
natives  there.     What  a  fool  I  have  been!" 

"  Well,  Ed,  I  hope  it  is  all  over  now." 

"  I  don't  know  what  Dr.  Hubbard  will  do 
with  me.  Disgrace  me  somehow,  I  am 
afraid,  for  the  good  of  the  school." 

When  the  Dr.  came  in,  Edward  observed 
how  entirely  he  relied  on  the  statement 
which  James  made,  and  I,  thought  Edward, 
would  no  sooner  utter  an  untruth  than  James, 
but  somehow  my  character  is  injured. 

When  the  Dr.  had  heard  James's  account, 
he  asked  Edward  why  Ben  supposed  he  would 
go  with  him. 

Edward  said  he  was  glad  Dr.  Hubbard 
asked  him,  as  he  would  now  confess  his  wrong 
doing,  and  he  told  him  how  he  had  been  be- 
guiled by  Ben's  pretensions  to  a  good  heart, 
and  that  he  had  done  many  foolish  things, 
accepting  Ben's  invitation  on  condition, 
though  he  was  ashamed  to  let  Ben  know  the 
condition,  which  was    his  mother's   consent. 
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As  he  could  not  obtain  this,  he  ieclined  go- 
ing to  Beech  Hill. 

Ben  suspected  the  reason  of  his  refusal, 
and  spoke  so  insultingly  of  his  mother  that  he 
could  not  help  giving  him  a  shake,  but  he 
felt  very  badly  that  James  should  have  re- 
ceived a  blow  in  consequence. 

Dr.  Hubbard  remarked  that  he  could  ex- 
cuse Edward,  as  he  was  so  young,  and  cer- 
tainly had  received  great  provocation  ;  but 
he  would  advise  all  boys  to  avoid  fighting. 
It  was  a  vulgar  and  cruel  way  of  settling  dis- 
putes, and  was  only  justifiable  and  dignified 
when  necessary  in  self-defence,  or  family 
defence,  or  to  protect  one's  country  and  the 
laws  of  the  land.  "  Now,  Edward,  you  did 
wrong  to  attack  Ben,  and  reduced  yourself 
to  his  vulgar  level ;  but  James  did  right  to 
engage  in  the  defence  of  his  friend ;  and 
now,  my  boy,  let  me  see  your  arm." 

When  Edward  helped  James  to  take  oflf 
his  jacket  it  was  evident  his  arm  was  much 
injured.  Dr.  Hubbard  examined  it  an  1  said 
there  was  no  bones  broken,  and  that  he  could 
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give  James  the  best  liniment  in  the  world  for 
a  bruise,  though  it  might  be  necessary  to  see 
a  physician. 

While  the  Dr.  went  into  his  study,  Edward 
gave  way  to  a  burst  of  tears.  He  had  re- 
pressed them  long,  and  now  his  overcharged 
heart  relieved  itself. 

"Edward,"  said  James,  "do  you  think  I 
blame  you  ?" 

"  I  blame  myself  every  way,"  said  Edward, 
trying  to  dry  up  his  tears  as  Dr.  Hubbard 
was  seen  approaching.  "  Somehow,  it  seems 
as  if  I  had  been  in  an  awful  storm  and  been 
nearly  shipwrecked." 

"  I  trust  you  will  get  safe  to  land,  Edward, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  you  will,  if  you  honour 
your  mother,  as  you  did  this  morning,  by 
obeying  her.  She  will  like  it  better  than 
fighting  for  her,"  said  the  Dr.  with  a  smile. 

All  this  time  the  Dr.  had  been  bathing 
James's  arm  with  the  liniment,  after  giving 
him  something  to  take,  for  he  had  turned 
very  pale,  and  was  obliged  to  lie  down  on  the 
lounge. 
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When  he  began  to  feel  better,  tl  e  Dr.  left 
the  boys,  bidding  them  stay  there  until  he 
returned. 

"  I  will  rub  your  arm  all  day  James,  if  it 
is  good  for  it.  I  noticed  just  how  Dr.  Hub- 
bard did  it.  If  you  would  only  go  to  our 
house  and  stay,  mother  will  soon  cure  you." 

"  Oh,  Edward,  it  feels  much  better  now. 
I  hope  I  can  go  to  your  house  this  evening." 

As  the  boys  sat  still  a  few  minutes,  James 
closed  his  eyes,  which  Edward  observing,  was 
very  quiet,  and  soon  James  was  in  a  sweet 
sleep. 

He  was  awakened  by  the  entrance  of  the 
Dr.  who  found  James  much  refreshed.  He 
said  he  felt  well  enough  ;  and  the  Dr.  told 
Edward  to  go  home  with  him,  and  take  the 
liniment  with  which  the  arm  must  be  bathed 
several  times  a  day.  "  I  hardl}'^  think  you 
will  need  medical  advice." 

"I  will  go  and  do  it  myself,"  said  Ed- 
ward. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Dr.  "that  is  right,  my  boy. 
I   will    excuse   you  both  from   school ;    but 
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I  think,  James,  you  will  soon  be  pretty 
well." 

"  Dr.  Hubbard,  I  thank  you  for  your  kind- 
ness,'   said  James. 

"I  am  sure  I  dc,  too,"  said  Edward,  with 
a  faltering  voice. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

Ben  Wilson,  from  the  cowardly  fear  of 
punishment  from  Dr.  Hubbard,  concluded  to 
disobey  his  orders,  and  walked  off  to  the  town 
in  search  of  a  boy  to  fill  the  place  he  had  of- 
fered to  Edward.  He  knew  one  who  would 
be  glad  to  go.  In  his  angry  mood  he  needed 
one  to  talk  to,  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
to  swear  to  about  Edward.  As  he  walked 
hastily  on,  he  muttered  plans  of  revenge  on 
Edward.  "  I'll  pay  him  for  this  insult,  I'll 
be  hanged  if  I  don't,"  he  repeatedly  uttered 
as  he  hurried  along. 

Having  found  his  boy,  another  half-ruined  lad 
like  himself,  they  amused  themselves  by  stroll- 
ing around  the  streets,  and  regaling  them- 
selves at  saloons,  and  then,  with  cigars  in 
their  mouths,  they  stationed  themselves  at  a 
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certain  point  of  the  road  to  intercept  the 
'arriage  on  its  way  to  the  Seminary. 

Can  anything  be  more  heart-sickening  than 
the  sight  which  is  so  common  in  our  cities,  of 
boys,  who  have  become,  by  the  careless  man- 
agement of  parents,  so  much  their  own  mas- 
ters that  they  despise  all  restraint,  and  are 
devoting  themselves  with  all  the  energy  of 
youth,  to  debasing  pleasures,  of  which  the 
cigar  is  generally  the  first  visible  signal. 

We  now  leave  these  two  poor  fellows  a 
Avhile  to  accompany  Edward  and  James  to 
the  house  of  the  latter.  His  mother  and 
young  sister  Emma  were  much  alarmed  un- 
til James  assured  them  he  was  not  much 
hurt. 

Edward,  promising  to  call  for  James  about 
four  o'clock,  hastened  home  to  give  his  mo- 
ther an  account  of  events.  Mrs.  Sprague 
was  much  disturbed  and  wished  that  Edward 
had  kept  his  temper  in  subjectior .  Her 
views  in  regard  to  personal  violence  were 
precisely  those  expressed  by  Dr.  Hubbard. 
She  felt  very  grateful  to  James  for  his  timely 
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assistance,  and  decided  to  manifest  it  in  some 
way  for  his  real  advantage.  Edward  had 
told  her  how  poor  the  family  seemed,  though 
living  very  decently. 

At  four  o'clock,  Mrs.  Sprague  sent  Edward 
in  a  carriage  for  James,  who  said  he  felt  quite 
ashamed  to  receive  an  attention  he  did  not 
need.  Edward  said  he  had  permission  to 
drive  around  until  half-past  five,  and  now, 
where  should  they  go  ? 

This  was  soon  settled,  and  the  time  seemed 
'very  short,  scarcely  an  hour,  they  thought, 
when  they  were  set  down  at  Mrs.  Sprague's 
door.  She  received  the  boys  in  her  parlour, 
and  sent  off  Edward  in  search  of  Frank  Sand- 
ford,  and  improved  the  interval  in  thanking 
James  for  his  kindness,  and  in  making  him 
feel  how  sincerely  she  valued  his  friendship 
for  Edward,  and  concluded  by  taking  his  hand 
affectionately  and  giving  him  a  full  invitation 
to  visit  her  house  at  all  times.  "  Remember, 
James,"  she  said,  "  this  is  a  standing  invita- 
tion." 

Of  course,   James  \ias  surprised  and  ex- 
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tremelj  pleased  with  the  kindness  of  a  Udy, 
to  whom  he  looked  up  with  affectionate  and 
admiring  respect. 

The  evening  witnessed  the  assembling  of  a 
pleasant  party  around  Mrs.  Sprague's  tea- 
table.  It  was  small  enough  to  be  thus  ac- 
commodated, and  Mr.  John  Sandfprd  said  that 
to  gather  her  friends  at  her  tea-table  was  one 
of  his  mother's  choice  pleasures,  and  the  mo- 
ment he  was  seated,  his  mother  was  presen- 
ted to  his  recollection  with  all  her  endearing 
charm  of  manner  as  she  dispensed  her  hospi- 
talities. 

Emily    was     just    receiving    from    Mrs. 
Sprague's  hand 

"  The  cup  which  cheers,  but  not  inebriates," 

as  her  brother  said  this,  and  the  ready  tears 
told  how  truly  she  also  remembered  the  dear 
morning  hour  of  her  life. 

But  such  tears  as  these  are  not  the  sad- 
dest tears  of  humanity.  They  only  dispose 
the  heart  to  a  gentler  ministry  in  the  home 
and  social  circle. 
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However  we  might  feel  disposed  to  linger 
with  the  elder  members  of  the  party,  and 
share  in  the  converse  of  cultivated  and  Chris- 
tian hearts,  as  our  business  is  with  the  boys, 
we  shall  go  with  them  to  Edward's  room  and 
witness,  for  a  few  moments,  the  good  times 
which  commenced  in  earnest  as  soon  as 
they  had  settled  themselves.  In  the  first 
place,  Mrs.  Sprague  had  come  in  and  applied 
the  liniment  to  James's  arm.  She  had  then 
insisted  upon  his  taking  the  sofa  before  she 
would  leave.  He  was  unwilling  to  do  this, 
but  perceived,  with  his  native  tact,  that  it 
was  proper  to  accept  Mrs.  Sprague's  kind- 
ness. 

Frank  Sandford  proved  a  most  genial  com- 
panion, and  related  a  thousand  interesting 
incidents  of  his  travels  with  his  father,  his 
voyages,  and,  most  interesting  of  all,  of  his 
experiences  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
foreign  life. 

James  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  reader 
of  the  three,  and  he  was  able  to  ask  ques- 
tions which  brought  Frank   out   most  enter- 
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iainingly.  He  remarked  that  he  bad  read 
ill  he  could  find  about  China,  but  an  hour's 
talk  with  Frank  had  given  him  a  more  lively 
idea  of  Chinese  street  life  and  social  habits, 
and  peculiar  traits  of  oriental  character,  than 
he  had  gleaned  from  books. 

Edward  said  Frank's  talk  seemed  like  pic- 
tures, and  he  wished  all  kinds  of  knowledge 
would  come  in  that  way. 

James  denounced  that  as   a   lazy  way  of  - 
learning,  though  he  delighted  in  illustrative 
pictures. 

Frank  laughed,  and  said  he  saw  hard 
study  ahead,  but  he  hoped  he  should  find 
flowers  by  the  wayside.  He  always  had, 
and  "  here  is  a  book-full  which  I  have 
gathered  and  preserved,"  he  continued, 
"  and  which  aunt  Emily  made  me  bring 
over." 

These  strange  foreign  Qowers,  and  Frank's 
relation  of  incidents  connected  with  gather- 
ing them,  sometimes  with  English  officers  and 
their  ladies,  sometimes  on  jaunts  of  several 
days  with  resident  Americans,  sometimes  witb 
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our  naval  officers,  and  many  curious  ones 
obtained  at  a  missionary  station,  where  his 
father  passed  some  weeks,  made  his  book  one 
of  special  pleasure.  To  all  his  specimens 
were  attached  dates  and  localities,  and  often 
initials  of  persons  who  constituted  the 
party. 

"  And  now,"  saia  Frank,  "  I  am  going  to 
get  a  great  book  and  3xplore  your  woods  and 
fields  to  fill  it  up.  It  is  such  a  delight  to 
find  a  new  flower  and  place  it  in  its  own  fam- 
ily, among  its  relations." 

Edward  engaged  to  accompany  him,  and 
his  aunt  Emily,  who  was  always  ready  to  go. 
And  she  really  studied  Botany.  James  ex- 
pressed his  interest  in  shells,  and  Frank  en- 
gaged him  to  come  to  uncle  George's  when 
he  opened  his  boxes,  and  he  would  give  him 
some  fine  ones  for  his  cabinet.  Poor  James 
had  no  cabinet.  His  shells  were  all  tumbled 
into  an  old  tin  pail,  and  set  on  a  shelf  in  the 
shed.  He  could  not  have  a  room  to  himself. 
He  shared  his  elder  brother's  room.  This 
brother  was  a  pleasant-tempered,  respectable 
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young  man,  but  devoted  himself  to  daily 
labour,  as  was  necessary  to  assist  in  support- 
ing the  family.  James  also  helped  as  much 
as  was  in  his  power.  Both  father  and  mother, 
also  the  elder  brother  and  young  sister,  were 
earnest  in  desiring  James  to  study.  They 
saw  his  whole  heart  was  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and  he  was  so  generous-hearted, 
so  noble,  and  so  reliable,  that  all  loved  him 
dearly. 

The  boys  had  not  even  touched  upon  sea 
adventures,  when  they  were  surprised  to  be 
summoned  to  the  parlour  to  partake  of  re- 
freshments and  to  say  good-night. 

During  this  visit  Mrs.  Sprague's  eyes  were, 
several  times,  filled  with  tears  of  delight  to 
see  her  darling  Edward  coming  to  himself, 
all  moodiness  of  brow  and  manner  dispersed. 
She  listened  to  his  cheerful  voice,  marked  his 
refined  and  agreeable  manners,  and  was  glad 
that  all  intercourse  with  Ben  Wilson  was  at 
an  end. 

She  suggested  plans  for  social  companion- 
ship, shook  hands  with  James  and  Frank,  and 
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especially  invited  them  to  consider  themselves 
as  her  young  calling  friends.  That  night 
Mrs.  Sprague's  full  heart  "thanked  God,  and 
took  courage." 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

Monday  morning  came,  bringing  in  its 
train  many  pleasant  plans  for  the  three  boys, 
all  to  be  interrupted  by  the  sad  results  which 
always  follow  from  bad  companionship. 

Edward  had,  for  weeks,  been  associating 
with  a  boy  whom  he  knew  to  be  particularly 
disliked  by  his  mother.  He  had  purposely 
avoided  talking  about  him,  as  he  feared  his 
mother  might  forbid  the  acquaintance,  thus 
practising  a  deception  of  which  no  one  who 
knew  him  would  suspect  him  of  being  guilty. 
His  mother  had  specially  laboured  to  instil 
into  Edward's  heart  a  nice  sense  of  honour, 
and  she  thought  she  had  succeeded  in  doing 
it,  and  so  she  had  in  fact,  though,  for  a  brief 
season,  the  principle  had  seemed  obscured. 

It  had  certa  nly  been  outraged  by  the  de« 
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ception  which  EJward  had  practised  on  his 
mother.  It  was  further  injured  by  listening 
to,  and  excusing  what  he  knew  to  be  morally 
wrong  in  Ben  Wilson's  talk  and  actions  ;  and 
it  was  a  proof  of  his  own  miserable  infatua- 
tion, that  he  gave  so  silly  a  reason  for  still 
liking  Ben,  as  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  as  if 
profanity  and  slang  and  disrespect  of  his 
father,  and  shirking  his  lessons,  could  proceed 
from  goodness  of  heart.  This  excuse  has 
been  often  made  for  men  of  a  decidedly  vi- 
cious character,  who,  while  wasting  all  their 
property,  and  disgracing  their  families,  and 
making  their  children  beggars,  are  excused 
by  very  many  persons  weakly  and  wickedly, 
on  account  of  the  goodness  of  their  hearts. 

No  wonder  then  that  mere  boys  are  de- 
ceived and  befooled  when  they  receive  pre- 
sents and  flattery  from  such  fellows.  They 
see  them  laughing,  singing,  throwing  around 
their  money,  giving  rides,  and  appearing  gen- 
erous. 

This  dash  and  fun  take  a  boy's  fancy,  and, 
like  a  fool,  he  begins  to  leave  off  being  aa 
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good  as  he  knows  how  to  be,  and  lowers  him- 
self down  to  the  level  of  a  bad  boy. 

He  knows  it  would  not  do  for  his  father  to 
hear  that  boj  swear,  he  knows  it  would  not 
do  for  him  to  see  that  boy  steal  fruit,  and 
run  off  laughing,  or  to  see  him  hanging 
round  stables  and  talking  slang,  or  to  know 
how  he  cheats  at  play,  and  calls  his  father 
the  governor  and  the  old  man.  If  he  did 
know  all  this,  the  bad  boy's  company  would  be 
forbidden.  So  the  deceitful  and  disobedient 
son  does  not  tell  his  father.  He  keeps  all 
this  poison  stuff  to  himself,  and  goes  on  in  an 
intimacy  which  finally  brings  him  into  dis- 
grace. 

Edward  had  fallen  into  this  very  evil.  He 
knew  instinctively  that  if  he  wished  to  keep 
up  an  acquaintance  with  Ben  the  less  he  said 
about  him  the  better.  He  found  he  had 
made  a  mistake  in  inviting  him  to  tea,  where 
he  had  betrayed  his  vulgar  manners. 

About  James  Wells  and  other  boys  he  had 
talked  often  with  his  mother,  and  she  always 
entered  into  these  talks  with  interest,  as  she 
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wished  to  know  with  whom  he  associated,  and 
she  improved  these  boyish  confidences  to 
rectify  rude  notions,  and  to  implant  in  his 
mind  those  honourable  principles  which  form 
a  generous,  honest,  frank  character. 

Edward  did  not  deliberately  form  a  plan 
of  deception,  but  he  practised  one,  as  many 
boys  thoughtlessly  do,  thinking  they  know 
how  to  manage,  and  that  no  amount  of  vul- 
garity and  even  wickedness  can  harm  them, 
because  they  know  how  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. They  never  mean  to  be  as  bad  as 
the  boys  whose  company  they  like  so  well, 
and  they  conclude  not  to  say  any  thing  about 
them  to  their  mothers,  as  it  would  worry 
them. 

Edward  knew  that  his  mother  would  not 
stop  to  cry  and  worry  a  great  while,  but 
would  take  decided  measures,  such  as  her 
good  judgment  might  dictate,  and  he  weakly 
concealed  what  he  knew  to  be  wrong. 

Who  can  fail  to  perceive,  in  such  cases,  that 
the  boy  is  betrayed  by  an  enemy  within  his 
own  breast  ?     The  natural  sinfulness   of  his 
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heart  inclines  him  to  welcome,  rather  than  to 
reject  evil  influences,  especially  if  they  ap- 
pear to  be  excused  by  some  showy  good  qual- 
ities. 

It  should  be  the  care  of  the  Christian 
parent  to  guide  his  children  along  the  "  slip- 
pery paths  of  youth,"  to  guard  them  over 
its  difficult  passes,  to  arm  them  with  good 
habits  and  a  nice  sense  of  honour  even  in  the 
most  trivial  aff"airs,  hoping,  as  he  justly  may, 
that  the  grace  of  God  may  be  given  to  deepen 
the  good  habits  of  childhood  into  the  princi- 
ples of  a  Christian   manhood. 

Surely  the  prayers  and  consequent  efforts 
of  a  parent  to  keep  his  children  as  free  as 
possible  from  the  stains  of  sin,  as  unperverted 
as  possible  by  evil  agencies,  is  placing  them 
in  the  most  favourable  attitude  to  receive  that 
spiritual  illumination  which  shall  reveal  to 
them  the  great  and  only  remedy  of  our  fal- 
len nature,  the  cross  of  Christ. 

It  is  true,  Edward  had   become    disgusted 
with  his    coarse   companion,   and   his   better 
feelings  and  nice  tastes  had  revived   under 
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the  influences  of  just  authority,  and  the 
genial,  generous  and  noble  qualities  of  James 
Wells  and  Frank  Sandford. 

But  still  the  consequences  of  his  wrong- 
doing came  upon  him.  He  was  made  to  pay 
the  penalty  of  his  folly. 

Edward's  first  care,  on  Monday,  was  to 
call  on  James  and  spend  half  an  hour 
with  him,  rubbing  his  arm  and  talking 
over  plans  of  future  enjoyment,  in  which 
Frank,  their  travelled  friend,  was  to  play 
a  chief  part.  James  said  he  should  at- 
tend school  on  Tuesday,  and  should  have 
done  so  to-day  if  his  mother  had  not  seemed 
so  unhappy  about  it.  "  She  says  she  wants 
to  take  care  of  me  to-day,  and  so  I  am  stay- 
ing at  home  to  be  petted,"  said  James,  with  a 
smile. 

"  You  cannot  move  your  arm  yet,  James  ; 
oil,  I  am  so  afraid  it  will  never  get  well,  and 
I  was  the  cause  of  it." 

James's  mother  assured  him  it  was  much 
better,  and  it  would  certainly  get  well.  The 
doctor  said  it  would 
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"  Have  jou  had  the  doctor  ?  Did  Le  saj 
it  was  very  bad  ?" 

"It  was  not  necessary,"  said  James,  "but 
mother  wished  the  doctor  to  look  at  it.  He 
said  it  was  a  bad  bruise,  but  the  best  thing 
had  been  done  for  it.  So  think  no  more  of 
it,  Ed." 

But  Ed.  did  think  of  it,  and  meant  to  do 
everything  for  James,  and  wanted  to  hurry 
home  to  tell  his  mother  about  the  doctor. 
Sending  for  the  doctor  seemed  terrific  to  Ed- 
ward's imagination. 

As  he  entered  the  Seminary  grounds  he 
saw  the  boys  all  about  in  knots,  and  as  he 
passed  a  group  of  eager  talkers  he  heard  one 
say,  "He  will  go  to  State  prison,  my  father 
says." 

"No,  he  won't,"  exclaimed  another.  "  Uncle 
Thomas  says  his  father  will  buy  him  off." 

"  He  ought  to  go  to  prison,"  said  the 
gardener,  who  came  up  at  this  moment,  "  and 
if  he  was  a  poor  man's  son  he  would,"  and 
he  struck  his  spade  into  the  ground  with  that 
honest  indignation  which   every  one  should 
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feel  at  the  idea  that  money  can  bribe  the 
hand  of  justice. 

"Who  is  it,"  said  Edward,  "and  what  is 
the  crime  ?" 

"Haven't  joi  heard  the  news,"  said  half 
a  dozen  voices. 

"  Not  a  word.     Do  tell  me  what  it  is." 

Again  many  voices  broke  into  confused 
accounts,  from  which  Edward  gathered  that 
Ben  AVilson  was  the  criminal. 

"  What  has  he  done  ?"  demanded  Edward. 

"  He  was  arrested  last  Saturday  afternoon 
for  stealing." 

"  Stealing  !"  exclaimed  Edward,  "  I  don't 
believe  a  word  of  it.  It  is  the  last  thing 
Ben  Wilson  would  do,  with  his  pocket  full 
of  money." 

"Father  says,"  broke  in  Tom  Hill,  "  that 
Buch  boys  with  plenty  of  money  are  just  the 
ones  to  steal.  Having  so  much  money 
makes  them  want  more.  They  get  such  a 
notion  of  spending  that  ever  so  much  won't 
satisfy  them." 

"Youneedn''.  stand   up  for  Wilson  now. 
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Ed.  Sprague,  if  he  is  a  crony  of  yours.  I'd 
let  him  slide.     He's  bad  property." 

"  A  crony  of  mine  !"  exclaimed  Edward, 
extremely  mortified. 

"  I  guess  you  wouldn't  have  thought  so," 
said  another  boy,  "  if  you  had  seen  what  a 
regular  fight  Wilson  and  Sprague  had  last 
Saturday  morning,  and  between  'em  Jem 
Wells  got  nearly  killed,  I  heard." 

Edward  merely  said,  "  Wells  is  not  quite 
killed.  I  have  just  seen  him,  and  presume 
you  will  see  him  to-morrow;"  then  addressing 
one  of  the  larger  boys  he  requested  him  to 
tell  him  what  had  really  happened. 

Thus  addressed,  Robert  Merton  informed 
him  that  Ben  was  really  arrested  at  his  fa- 
ther's country-seat  on  Saturday  afternoon  at 
the  suit  of  Mr.  Molton,  the  jeweller,  from 
whom  he  had  stolen  articles  of  value,  a 
brooch  and  a  watch  chain  and  something  else, 
he  had  forgotten  what. 

"  Had  you  any  idea  that  Wilson  wouid  do 
Buch  a  thing,  Merton?" 

"  Weil,  I  was  not  so  much  surprised,"  an- 
8  * 
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swered  Merton.  "  I  used  to  like  Ben  at  first. 
I  thought  he  was  a  sort  of  generous-hearted 
fellow,  though  I  never  knew  him  to  do  a  gen- 
erous thing,  indeed  I  knew  him  to  do  a  very 
ungenerous  thing.  He  robbed  old  widow 
Sampson's  garden  of  some  fine  melons  which 
she  had  carefully  raised  for  sale.  Dr.  Hub- 
bard paid  her  for  them,  and  it  was  a  long 
time  before  it  was  known  who  stole  them. 
However,  my  father  had  forbidden  me  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  him,  long  before 
this,  so  I  cooled  ofi",  thanks  to  my  good  fa- 
ther's wisdom." 

Edward  looked  up  at  Merton  and  thought 
how  manly  he  looked.  He  blessed  his  mo- 
ther, who  had  held  him  back  with  the  strong 
arm  of  authority  last  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  he  wished  he  had  more  lovingly  and  re- 
spectfully received  her  commands. 

"  Sprague,"  said  Merton,  "  did  you  really 
have  a  fight  with  Ben  on  Saturday  morning  ? 
I  did  not  believe  it,  though  the  boys  stated  it 
so,  for  roally,  Sprague,  I  thought  better  of 
you." 
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To  be  addressed  in  so  friendly  a  manner 
by  a  boy  so  truly  respectable  as  Robert  Mer- 
ton,  touched  Edward's  heart,  which  had  been 
filled  with  resentment  at  some  of  the  remarks 
of  the  boys  ;  and  he  just  told  him  all  about 
it,  not  concealing  his  own  foolishness  ;  and  as 
Merton  had  honoured  his  father  by  obeying 
him,  Edward  admitted  that  he  was  saved 
from  joining  Ben's  revels  on  that  eventful 
afternoon,  solely  by  his  mother's  forbidding 
him  to  do  it.  He  was  not  ashamed  to  admit 
this  to  Merton. 

As  the  school  bell  was  ringing,  Merton 
shook  Edward's  hand,  and  said  he  should 
like  to  meet  him  again.  He  was  glad  they 
had  been  saved  from  Ben  Wilson's  friendship. 

But  Edward  was  not  to  get  off  so  easily., 
Boys  think  they  can  just  dip  into  danger  and 
save  themselves  easily  enough  when  it  seems 
they  are  going  too  far.  But  it  is  not  so.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  shake  off  bad  companions, 
and  if  one  is  suspected  of  wishing  to  do  so, 
it  excites  a  perfectly  malicious  determination 
to  be  revenged.     Ben   Wilson   was   studying 
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to  be  revenged  on  Edward,  and  as  he  was 
disgraced,  he  intended  Edward  should  be  so  too. 

Edward,  however,  knew  nothing  of  this 
malicious  intention,  or  he  would  have  felt 
more  frightened  than  he  did  lest  his  name 
should  be  mixed  up  with  that  of  a  thief. 

He  felt  great  anxiety,  for  he  had  been 
more  intimate  with  Ben  than  any  one  was 
aware  of.  He  could  not  but  wonder  that  he 
had  so  liked  Ben's  company,  and  so  excused 
his  faults  ;  and  he  also  wondered  that  he  had 
ever  turned  away  from  such  true,  and,  as  it 
now  seemed,  delightful  friendship  as  that 
of  James. 

We  must  sometimes  feel  our  good  things 
endangered  before  we  can  estimate  them  at 
tiieir  true  value.  It  is  a  blessed  lesson  to 
learn  as  soon  as  possible. 

Edward  longed  to  be  released  from  school 
that  he  might  go  and  tell  James  the  dreadful 
news  about  Ben,  and  away  he  flew  the  mo- 
ment he  was  released.  He  immediately  com- 
menced operations  on  James's  arm,  and  aa 
he  proceeded  he  to'i  the  sad  tale. 
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James  was  not  much  surprised,  for  he  was 
Acquainted  with  a  young  carpenter  who  had 
worked  for  Ben's  father,  and  it  was  what 
this  man  had  seen  of  Ben  at  home  which  had 
warned  James  against  him.  While  he  was 
at  work  there,  Mr.  Wilson's  pocket-book  was 
missing.  It  contained  two  hundred  dollars. 
Of  course  the  servants  in  the  family,  and  two 
workmen,  who  were  building  a  barn,  and  had 
lodging  at  the  house,  were  suspected.  The 
young  carpenter  threw  up  the  bargain  and 
forfeited  his  wages,  because  he  was  so  indig- 
nant that  his  trunk  should  be  searched.  He 
would  not  do  another  day's  work  for  Mr. 
Wilson.  The  other  workmen  told  him  that 
after  all  the  trunks  and  rooms  had  been 
searched,  Mr.  .Wilson  suddenly  desired 
that  no  more  might  be  said  about  it.  But 
one  of  the  servants  took  the  liberty  to  say  a 
few  words  more  in  self-defence.  He  told  Mr. 
Wilson  that  if  he  had  found  his  money  he 
was  bound  to  tell  where  he  had  found  it. 
The  servants  suspected  Ben,  and  they  were 
going  to  have  the  whole  affair  madf  public  in 
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the  ''  Town  Journal,"  unless  Mr.  Wilson  de- 
clared his  belief  in  their  innocence. 

This  demand  Mr.  Wilson  thought  it  best  to 
comply  with,  and  no  denial  of  the  charge 
against  Ben  was  made.  So  the  theft  rested 
with  him,  while  he,  a  mean  fellow,  would  have 
permitted  any  innocent  poor  man  to  be 
ruined. 

"  James,"  said  Edward,  reproachfully, 
"  why  did  you  not  tell  me  of  this  ?  I  would 
never  have  been  seen  with  him  again.  Oh, 
I  wish  you  had.    I  should  have  believed  you." 

"  No,  you  would  not  at  that  time,  Edward. 
But  still,  it  was  my  intention  to  do  it,  and 
twice  you  have  repulsed  me  so — excuse  me, 
Edward — so  insolently  and  decidedly,  that  I 
could  not  hope  you  would  receive  any  charge 
against  Ben,  who  had  so  strangely  infatuated 
you." 

"  What  a  fool  I  have  been  !  that  is  all  I 
can  say." 

"  I  knew  that  Ben  detested  me,  for  when 
he,  one  day,  after  a  dose  of  flattery,  telling 
me  I  was  just  the  sort  of  tellow  he  liked,  in- 
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vited  me  to  take  a  drive  with  him.  I,  per- 
haps, very  coldly  declined.  Since  that  time 
he  has  avoided  me.  I  have  since  understood 
that  he  designates  me  as  a  '  mud-sill ;'  a 
very  honourable  term,  as  I  understand  it  to 
mean  one  who  works  industriously  and  pays 
all  debts  " 

"  Well,  I  declare  Ben  is  ^  mean  fellow. 
I  cannot  now  imagine  how  he  could  have 
set  me  against  you;  whom  I  have  known  and 
liked  so  well,  one  too,  whom  my  mother  and 
Miss  Sandford  like  above  all  my  acquain- 
tance." 

Edward's  talk  with  his  mother  convinced 
her  that  there  was  now  a  barrier  between 
her  son  and  Ben  Wilson,  but  this  did  not 
wholly  dissipate  her  anxiety.  She  feared 
that  Edward's  name  might  yet  be  coupled 
with  his.  He  had  been  associating  with  a 
notoriously  bad  boy,  rather  intimately,  she 
now  under.stocd  Evil  must  come  of  it,  she 
fteared. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

A  FEW  words  which  Edward  nad  heard 
at  school  filled  him  with  terror.  A  boy  said 
that  Ben  Wilson  declared  that  there  were 
others  as  "  deep  in  the  mud  "  as  he  was,  and 
that  Mr.  Molton  had  been  inquiring  about 
Ben's  special  associates.  Ben  had  said  they 
need  not  look  far  from  Dr.  Hubbard's  school, 
but  he  would  never  be  mean  enough  to  call 
names. 

Mr.  Molton  had  observed  a  boy  of  a  brown 
complexion,  dark  eyes  and  hair,  in  the  store 
at  the  same  time  looking  at  gold  pencils,  and 
he  several  times  interrupted  Mr.  Molton 
while  he  was  showing  Ben  his  brooches  and 
watch  chains,  but  as  they  did  not  enter  at 
the  same  moment,  and  did  not  notice  each 
other,  he  had  no  thought   of  their  being   ao- 
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complices.  He  now  believed  they  were,  for 
he  was  confident  there  were  twelve  gold 
pencils  in  the  case  he  showed  the  boy,  It 
was  marked  twelve,  and  he  had  opened  a  new 
box,  but  it  now  contained  only  eleven.  The 
Soy,  after  looking  long  at  them,  had  declined 
buying. 

Edward  thought  over  the  description  of 
the  boy,  dark  complexion,  eyes  and  hair.  He 
thought  he  now  understood  why  the  boys 
looked  so  sharp  at  him  and  whispered  to- 
gether. Was  it  possible  he  could  be  suspected 
of  stealing? 

When  Ben  had  been  urged  to  tell  who  was 
engaged  with  him  in  his  villany,  it  was  hinted 
that  he  might  as  well  tell,  for  it  was  pretty 
well  known,  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  the  dark 
complexion  eyes  and  hair  were  mentioned. 
This  at  once  suggested  to  Ben  the  possibility 
of  involving  Edward  in  disgrace  with  himself; 
and  he  dropped  a  few  words  which  pointed 
suspicion  to  Dr.  Hubbard's  school,  and  to 
one  of  the  boys  who  had  put  him  up  to  steal- 
ing, and  said  he  had  a  fight  with  him  because 
9  Q 
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he  himself  wanted  to   go   back  to  the   store 
and  just  leave  the  things  there  and  run  off. 

These  down-town  boys  had  heard  all  these 
various  reports,  and  the  description  of  the 
other  boy  suited  Edward  Sprague  better  than 
any  boy  in  school,  and  knowing  the  intimacy 
between  Ben  and  Edward  it  was  not  strange 
that  Edward  was  the  object  of  suspicion.  He 
felt  that  he  was,  though  not  fully  aware  of 
their  reason  for  suspicion. 

But  wherever  he  looked,  he  met  looks 
which  he  did  not  like.  He  thought  Dr.  Hub- 
bard seemed  changed.  He  could  not  get 
Robert  Morton's  eye,  which  beamed  so  kindly 
on  him  a  few  hours  before.  He  began  to 
feel  confused  and  agitated.  His  face,  at  in- 
tervals, would  flush  crimson. 

All  these  impressions  made  him  long  to 
get  home  to  his  mother,  which  he  hastily  ac- 
complished, after  his  visit  to  James  Wells. 
He  could  not  bear  to  tell  James  how  agitated 
he  felt,  but  he  could  tell  his  mother.  Happy 
and  well  protected  is  the  boy  with  whom  his 
oarents  are  in  the  habit   of  talking   over   the 
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events  of  tlie  day,  from  his  first  jackei  and 
pants  to  the  costume  which  stamps  him  a  man. 

After  Edward  had  confided  to  his  mother 
all  his  fears,  for  he  was  Avilling  that  she 
should  know  that  he  was  frightened,  she 
sat  a  while  in  painful  thought. 

"Mother,  do  you  think  I  shall  be  suspected? 
Oh  !  I  know  you  think  I  shall  be.  I  shall  be 
expelled  from  school,  and  Frank  Sandford  will 
never  speak  to  me,  and  to  think  of  all  this 
happening  now,  just  as  Miss  Sandford  told  her 
brother  about  me,  and  they  all  wanted  Frank 
to  be  acquainted  with  me.  I  never  want  to 
see  anybody  again." 

And  Edward  threw  himself  down  by  his 
mother,  and  laid  his  head  in  her  lap  and  cried 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 

"  Edward,  my  dear  boy,  you  must  com- 
mand yourself,  and  we  will  think  what  is  best 
to  be  done." 

"  Oh  mother !  If  I  had  not  aecoived  you 
about  Ben's  acquaintance,  you  would  have 
Droken  it  up.  I  wish  you  had  lockod  me  up 
at  home." 
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"  And  yet,  Edward,  when  I  asked  you  if 
you  were  willing  to  stand  and  fall  with  him, 
you  felt  no  fears  for  your  safety." 

"  I  think  he  is  the  worst  boy  in  the  world. 
Mother,  I  did  not  know  he  was  so  wicked." 

"  If  you  think  over  what  you  did  know, 
you  will  see  that  he  was  wicked,  and  that  you 
knew  it ;  but  you  were,  somehow,  strangely 
delighted  with  him." 

"  Yes,  so  he  was  wicked.  I  knew  he 
would  deceive  his  father,  and  shirk  his  les- 
sons, and  make  fun  of  Dr.  Hubbard,  and  I 
suspected  he  would  lie,  but  I  know  I  tried 
not  to  see  his  bad  traits.  They  are  plain 
enough  now,  and  mother,  when  Frank  and 
James  were  here  that  evening,  I  thought 
twenty  times  of  Ben  Wilson,  just  because  I 
knew  he  would  have  called  our  good  time  a 
stupid  time,  and  there  would  have  been  no 
end  to  the  fun  he  would  have  made  of  James 
and  Frank.  And  now  he  will  tell  all  sorts 
of  lies  about  me,  I  know  he  will,  and  I  know 
everybody  will  think  I  was  that  boy  with  him 
at  the  store." 
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"  Edward,  talk  no  more  of  Ben  Wiison. 
You  have  done  very  wrong,  but  you  might 
have  been  led  on  to  crime  if  this  intimacy 
had  not  been  interrupted." 

"  Oh  no,  mother,  I  would  not  have  joined 
him  in  a  crime.  As  soon  as  I  had  found  out 
that  he  was  really  bad,  I  would  have  broken 
off  with  him." 

"  By  your  own  confession,  you  kncAV  that 
he  would  do  many  bad  things." 

"Yes — mother,  but  not  exactly  crimes." 

"  Edward,  you  know  nothing  of  the  nature 

of  sin,  or  of  the  sinfulness  of  your  own  heart. 

It  is  because  children  know  so  little  of  this, 

that  parents  are   so  anxious   to  watch  them 

closely,  and  to  carry  them  on  through  early 

years,  without  being  stained  with  those  sins 

which    are    openly    disgraceful,    and    really 

blight  the  character,  and  which  will  distress 

and   mortify    them    through    life.      You    do 

many  sinful  acts,  and  it  is  the  business  of  my 

life  to  strengthen  you  against  the  formation 

of  bad  habits,  and  to   establish  good   habits. 

Now,  if  you  had  gone  on  with  Ben  Wilson, 
9  * 
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and  learned  to  swear  and  lie,  how  easily  you 
would  have  been  tempted  to  other  sins,  the 
thought  of  which  now  fills  you  with  hor- 
ror." 

"  But,  mother,  I  never  would  have  com- 
mitted a  crime." 

"But,  Edward,  you  cannot  stop  at  any 
moment,  when  you  have  gone  a  little  too  far. 
The  more  you  sin,  the  more  you  love  sin. 
Every  step  makes  you  ready  to  go  farther. 
Besides  you  have  already  begun  to  commit 
crimes." 

"  Crimes,  mother  !  AVhat  crimes  have  I 
committed  ?" 

"  The  crimes  of  childhood  and  early  youth. 
You  have  begun  to  be  positively  disobedient. 
You  have  wilfully  deceived  me.  You  have 
chosen  evil  companions.  These  crimes  you 
have  confessed.  Now,  why  should  you  not 
go  on,  and  by  degrees,  acquire  other  bad 
habits,  and  as  you  advance  to  manhood,  be 
tempted  to  commit  the  crimes  which  belong 
to  maturer  years  ?  Ben  Wilson  has  already 
begun  with  lying  and  stealing.     Do  you  not 
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think  he  could  more  readily  commit  any  crime 
than  James  Wells  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  mother.  I  know  he  would.  1 
begin  to  see  now,  why  you  were  so  deter- 
mined that  I  should  not  go  with  Ben  that 
Saturday.  I  see  now  it  would  have  been  a 
disgrace." 

"  It  was  because  I  feared,  that,  by  degrees, 
he  would  tempt  you  to  sin,  and  lead  you  to 
form  bad  habits,  and,  knowing  the  sinfulness 
of  your  heart,  that  you  might  be  led  into 
some  wicked  act  which  would,  in  early  life, 
bring  a  dark  cloud  over  you.  You  see  that 
poor  Ben  has  done  this.  Edward,  if  you  had 
not  given  me  your  word  that  you  would  give 
up  that  Saturday  jaunt,  I  should  have  feared 
that  you  might  have  risked  my  displeasure, 
and  gone  off  with  Ben,  and  if  you  had  done 
so.  I  should  have  sent  sufficient  force  to 
Beech  Hill  to  bring  you  back." 

"  Would  you,  indeed,  mother  ?  oh,  how 
mortified  I  should  have  been.  I  am  so  glad 
I  gave  it  up." 

"  I  will  tell  you   an  ^ther   thing,  Edward 
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Last  week  I  had  decided  to  speak  with  Mr. 
Sandford,  who  is  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
school,  and'  with  Dr.  Hubbard  upon  the  sub- 
ject. With  these  two  gentlemen  I  intended 
to  discuss  the  best  method  of  oroverninff  a 
boy  who,  I  feared,  was  going  very  far  astray. 
But  the  pleasant  visits  of  Frank  and  James, 
and  the  very  gratifying  disposition  which  you 
manifested,  convinced  me  that  only  a  mother's 
love  and  authority  would  be  needed  for  my 
deal-  Edward." 

"  I  am  so  glad,  mother,  that  you  did  not 
speak  to  these  gentlemen.  I  had  rather  be 
governed  by  you." 

"  And  I  prefer  that  you  should.  But  I 
would  never  hesitate  at  extreme  measures, 
if  I  thought  you  were  in  danger." 

"  Oh  !  I  had  forgotten  about  my  being  sus- 
pected. Mother,  if  I  only  get  out  of  this 
dreadful  place,  you  see  if  1  won't  be  a  good 
boy.  I  wish  to-morrow  was  over,  and  all  the 
boys  and  Dr.  Hubbard  and  Miss  Sandford  and 
!•  rank  knew  certainly  that  I  was  not  ihe  bo^ 
in  the  store  with  Ben  Wilson." 
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"  I  feel  very  anxious  to  establish  this  fact, 
and  doubt  not  it  may  be  established.  Ed- 
ward, I  have  committed  all  this  case  to  God. 
Why  should  you  not  do  the  same  ?  He  can 
control  all  events.  He  can  make  your  inno- 
cence appear.  You  hope  a  thousand  things 
— that  Dr.  Hubbard  may  stand  your  friend, 
that  Mr.  Sandford  may  know  what  is  best  to 
do,  that  something  may  happen  in  some  un- 
expected way  to  bring  you  out  clear — but 
after  all  the  efforts  of  friends,  our  help  is  in 
God. 

'*  You  are  not  to  suppose  that  one  thing 
happens  after  another  according  to  chance. 
Begin  now,  my  dear  Edward,  to  realize  that 
our  heavenly  Father's  eye  is  over  us,  and 
that  it  rests  on  us  in  love.  Look  up  to  him 
in  every  time  of  trouble.  If  he  is  not  your 
friend,  no  human  friendship  is  of  value.  I 
trust  in  him  alone.  If  any  aid  is  needed  he 
will  give  it  to  us.  When  our  friends  help 
us,  they  are  directed  by  him." 

"Yes,  mother,  but  I  do  not  feel  it  as  you 
do.     I  forget  it,  and  think  everything  will  gc 
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on,  just  as  any  one  makes  it.  Now  it  seems 
as  if  this  Ben  would  ruin  me,  and  how  can  I 
help  it  ?" 

"  The  injury  will  come  of  your  own 
wrong  doing.  Ben  is  not  alone  to  blame. 
Edward  Sprague  has  injured  himself.  With 
himself  let  him  be  angry." 

"  Oh,  mother,  I  feel  badly  enough  without 
thinking  of  that." 

"  No,  Edward,  you  do  not.  This  is  the 
bitter  drop  which  you  have  infused  into  your 
cup,  and  not  into  yours  only,  but  into  mine. 
I  suffer  severely,  and  you  should  feel  more 
than  a  selfish  sorrow." 

"  I  did  not  think  of  this.  Indeed,  mother, 
I  do  feel  it  now.  I  will  remember  it  for  the 
future.  I  have  thought  only  of  my  own  dis- 
grace. Mother,  do  boys  often  know  how 
much  they  grieve  their  parents  ?" 

"  I  fear  not.  Children  are  thoughtless, 
and  their  parents  excuse  their  selfishness  too 
readily.  The  truth  is,  that  parents  are  will- 
ing to  give  up  their  own  happiness  if  only 
their   children  are   indulged    and   gratified. 
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But  children  should  Strive  to  make  their 
parents  happy.  In  doing  this,  they  do  the 
very  best  thing  for  themselves." 

"  Hark  !  there  is  a  ring  at  the  door,  mo- 
ther. 

Edward  was  much  alarmed  when  Mr.  Sand- 
ford  came  in,  and  requested  a  few  minutes 
conversation  with  Mrs.  Sprague.  He  retired 
to  his  own  room,  feeling  that  it  was  some- 
thing about  him,  as  indeed  it  was.  EdAvard 
thought  if  he  could  be  spared  the  shame  of 
being  suspected  of  this  mean  crime,  he  would 
be  so  careful  for  the  future,  a  real  comfort 
to  his  mother,  and  deserving  of  the  love  of 
Dr.  Hubbard  and  Mr.  Sandford.  He  felt, 
however,  much  mortified  that  his  intimacy 
with  Ben  had  been  such  as  to  cause  suspicion 
to  rest  on  him. 

It  seemed  a  very  long  time  that  Mr.  Sand- 
ford  talked  with  his  mother.  He  called  to 
offer  his  assistance.  It  was,  he  had  been  in- 
formed by  James  Wells,  currently  reported 
that  Edward  was  to  be  taken  up  as  an  ac- 
complice of  Beu.     James  had  been  with  him 
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to  entreat  Mr.  Sandford  to  go  to  Mr. 
Molton's,  and  try  to  induce  him  to  wait  a  while, 
as  he  was  perfectly  sure  Edward  was  inno- 
cent. He  knew  him  so  well,  and  particularly 
knew  him  to  be  an  honourable  boy,  though 
for  a  time  he  had  been  beguiled  by  so  bad  a 
boy  as  Ben  Wilson. 

"  And  can  you,  Mr.  Sandford,  do  this 
friendly  deed  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Sprague,  with 
her  heart  in  her  eyes.  "  I  am  confident  Ed- 
ward can  be  fully  vindicated." 

"  I  have  been  to  Mr.  Molton.  I  went  to 
him  immediately.  He  agreed,  at  once,  to 
my  proposal  to  give  up  all  idea  of  an  arrest. 
Mr.  Molton  is  a  very  fine  man,  and  has  long 
been  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  and  he  ac- 
cepted my  convictions  of  Edward's  innocence, 
and  [  shall  make  every  eflfort  to  give  him 
positive  proof  of  it.  I  must  now  see  Edward. 
Can  I  go  to  his  room  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  take  my  warmest  thanks,  Mr. 
Sandford.  This  is  indeed  a  most  valuable 
act  of  friendship ;"  and  Mr.  Sandford  saw 
the  tears  of  grateful  appreciation  in    Mrs. 
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Sprague's  eyes.     He  felt  that  his  efforts  had 
been  welcome. 

Edward  had  no  thought  of  a  visit  in  his 
own  room.  He  had  become  so  anxious  that 
the  least  thing  startled  him.  and  he  opened 
his  door  in  such  an  agitated  manner  that 
Mr.  Sandford  thought  he  looked  almost 
guilty.  He  knew,  however,  enough  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  power  of  intense  emotion, 
to  be  aware  that  innocence  will  turn  pale  or_ 
flush  crimson  at  the  bare  suspicion  of  being 
guilty  of  a  crime. 

Mr.  Sandford  advanced  and  took  Edward 
kindly  by  the  hand.  "My  dear  boy,"  said 
he,  "  I  have  come  to  have  a  plain  talk  with 
you.  If  you  wisli  me  to  befriend  you,  I 
must  understand  all  about  your  connection 
with  Ben  Wilson." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Sandford  !  you  do  not  think  I 
would  steal." 

"  No,  Edward,  I  do  not.  But  you  must 
je  acquitted  before  your  school,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  your  mother's  friends." 

"  And   am   I  really   suspected,  Mr.  Sand- 
10 
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ford  ?  Oh  !  I  thought  I  was,  but  now,  T  see 
it  is  so.     What  can  I  do  ?" 

"  Just  put  me  in  possession  of  all  the  facts 
relating  to  yourself  and  Ben  Wilson,  and  I 
will  do  all  that  can  be  done  ;  for,  Edward, 
I  have  the  truest  interest  in  you,  both  on  your 
own  and  your  mother's  account." 

Edward,  thus  encouraged,  gave  Mr.  Sand- 
ford  a  full  account  of  all  his  foolishness,  down 
to  the  fight  with  Ben,  because  he  declined 
goino;  with  him  to  Beech  Hill. 

"  Then  you  really  had  a  personal  encoun- 
ter with  Ben,  and  it  was  because  you  would 
not  go  with  him  on  Saturday.  What  a  ma- 
licious fellow  he  is  !  He  pointed  suspicion 
towards  Dr.  Hubbard's  school,  and  said  one 
of  the  boys  led  him  on  to  commit  the  theft, 
and  then  fought  with  him  because  he  wanted 
to  go  back  to  the  store  and  leave  the  stolen 
articles  slyly  on  the  counter.  Doubtless  he 
thought  this  would  fix  suspicion  on  you,  as 
all  the  boys  would  know  of  your  quarrel." 

"And  I  thought  he  was  a  good-hearted 
boy  !" 
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"  That  was  foolish  enough,  Ed^  ard,  "when 
you  linew  so  many  of  his  bad  traits." 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  see  it  all  now,  when  it  is  too 
late." 

"  Too  late  !  no,  indeed,  Edward.  Think 
of  the  kind  providence  which  prevented  your 
going  off  with  him  on  Saturday,  and  which 
has  brought  your  intimacy  to  a  close  before 
you  were  disgraced  and  betrayed  into  some 
bad  act." 

"  But  I  am  disgraced  now,  sir;"  and  Ed- 
ward's throat  swelled  with  emotion  and  choked 
his  utterance. 

Mr.  Sandford  did  not  say  this  would  soon 
blow  over,  and  bid  him  not  disturb  himself, 
and  treat  the  affair  lightly.  He  rather  wished 
Edward  to  feel  it  severely,  to  suffer  for  his 
wrong  doing. 

He  then  told  him  of  Mr.  Molton's  inten- 
tion to  arrest  him  as  a  crony  of  Ben  Wilson's, 
which  would  have  been  done  but  for  James 
Wells's  immediate  movement  in  requesting 
Mr.  Sandford's  aid. 

"  Oh,  sir,"  exclaimed  Edward  in  an  agony, 
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"  could  you  do  anything,  just  for  my  dear 
mother's  sake  ?"  and  Edward's  eyes  were 
raised  imploringly  to  Mr.  Sandford's  face. 

"My  dear  boy."  said  Mr.  Sandford, 
touched  with  his  generously  forgetting  him- 
self in  his  anxiety  for  his  mother,  "  I  have 
done  what  I  think  the  best  thing.  I  have 
called  on  Mr.  Molton,  who  is  an  old  ac- 
quaintance of  mine,  and  have  engaged  to 
sift  this  matter  to  the  bottom,  and  to  satisfy 
his  mind  in  regard  to  your  share  in  his  late 
loss,  as  I  doubted  not  I  could  do,  from  James 
Wells's  account.  Mr.  Molton  has  given 
up  his  intention  of  arresting  you,  which  I 
felt  would  be  a  disgrace,  even  if  your  inno- 
cence should  be  fully  proved  hereafter.  I 
considered  how  I  should  feel  in  regard  to 
Frank,  in  a  like  case." 

Edward  felt  so  s^ad  and  thankful.  Such 
a  terror  was  taken  from  his  mind.  He  burst 
into  tears. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

"Now,  Edward,"  continued  Mr.  Sandford, 
"  you  must  give  me  your  attention.  Your 
innocence  must  be  fairly  proved,  so  that  no 
one  can  say  the  affair  was  hushed  up,  and  it 
was  not  exactly  clear  how  you  got  oiF.  I 
must  know  where  you  were  last  Monday 
afternoon  between  three  and  five  o'clock.  I 
doubt  not  any  fair-minded  boy  would  be  will- 
ing that  any  one  should  know  where  he  is, 
and  how  engaged  any  day  or  hour." 

Edward  thought  a  moment.  His  eyes  lighted 
up.  He  ran  to  his  desk,  and  taking  out  his 
diary  found  that  on  Monday  afternoon  he 
went  to  the  Allen  farm  to  inquire  about  a 
cow  which  Mr.  Allen  was  to  sell  to  his 
mother. 

"Ah!  that  is  very  well,    Edward.     Now 
10*  H 
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about  what  time  Avere  you  absent  ?  for  this 
item  in  your  diary  does  not  mention  the  time 
of  your  absence.  I  believe  it  is  about  four 
miles  distance." 

"  In  the  morning  I  was  at  school,  and  did 
not  come  home  till  two  o'clock.  Oh,  I  re- 
collect exactly  now,  and  mother  will  know 
too.  Mother  told  rie  in  the  morning  that  I 
might  go  up  to  the  farm  immediately  after 
school,  and  as  I  wished  to  get  some  flowers 
for  Miss  Emily,  I  could  walk  leisurely  along, 
9,8  there  was  no  necessity  for  haste." 

"  I  came  home  as  quickly  as  I  could,  and 
found  Mr.  Bowman's  farm  wagon  at  our  door. 
He  said  he  Avas  going  past  Allen's  farm  and 
would  take  me  along.  Mother  gave  me  a 
lunch,  and  I  drove  off  Avith  Mr.  Bowman  in  five 
minutes  after  I  reached  home.  She  said  I 
could  walk  home  and  get  the  flowers  on  my 
return." 

"  What  time  did  you  return  ?" 

"  I  stayed  at  the  farm  a  good  while,  because 
Ned  Allen  wanted  me  to  go  out  and  fish. 
We  then  came  back  \o  the  house,  and  suppej 
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was  ready,  and  Mr.  Allen  said  he  would  bring 
me  home,  as  he  and  Ned  were  coming  down 
to  the  town.  We  did  not  reach  home  before 
seven  o'clock,  for  a  wheel  came  off  Mr,  Al- 
len's wagon,  which  detained  us,  and  mcther 
was  afraid  I  had  met  with  some  accident." 

"  How  do  you  know  it  was  seven  o'clock 
when  you  arrived  ?" 

"  Mr.  Allen  looked  at  his  watch  and  said 
to  mother,  '  I  persuaded  your  boy  to  wait, 
and  promised  to  bring  him  home  by  six 
o'clock,  and  here  it  is  after  seven.'  " 

"  Well,  Edward,  that  is  a  very  clear  ac- 
count. Do  you  know  that,  though  I  believe 
every  word  you  have  said,  I  mean  to  have  it 
proved  from  Mr.  Bowman's  and  Mr.  Allen's 
account." 

"  I  am  so  glad,  Mr.  Sandford,  that  you 
will  take  so  much  trouble." 

"  Would  that  all  boys  might  feel  the  value 
of  always  stating  the  simple  truth.  Then 
they  need  not  fear  investigation.  How  comes 
it  that  so  young  a  boy  as  you  are  should  keep 
a  diary  ?" 
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"  My  mother  buys  me  one  every  year,  and 
requested  me  to  make  an  entry  in  it  every 
night,  which  I  have  done  since  I  karned  to 
write.  She  thinks  it  makes  me  punctual,  and 
exact,  and  now  I  like  to  put  down  any  little 
thing  that  happens,  so  that  I  may  refer  to 
it  again." 

"  I  shall  advise  Frank  to  keep  one.  It 
is  a  good  plan." 

"  I  hope,  Mr.  Sandford,  that  Frank  will 
know  that  I  am  not  the  bad  boy  that  I  have 
appeared  to  be,  and  Miss  Emily  too." 

"  You  have  a  firm  friend  in  Miss  Emily. 
She  has  always  believed  you  would  come  out 
right,  and  I  wish  you  could  have  heard  your 
friend  James  defending  you  to-day.  Both 
he  and  Emily  were  coming  to  see  you  this 
afternoon,  but  I  told  them  not  to  come,  for  I 
was  to  have  a  talk  with  you  and  settle  this 
affair  right  off." 

"  I  thought,  perhaps,  they  would  give  me 
up,  after  hearing  about  the  boy  with  dark 
complexion,  hair  and  eyes.  I  don't  see  who 
it  could   be,  that  looked  like  me.     I  hope  I 
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shall  never  be  mistaken  for  him  again,  I  am 
sure  I  think  it  is  very  hard  to  be  like  iuch  a 
bad  boy." 

"  I  think  he  will  be  found.  Mr.  Molton 
says  he  has  detectives  out,  with  a  description 
of  him," 

Mr.  Sandford  went  in  to  Mrs.  Sprague's 
parlour  to  tell  her  of  his  satisfactory  talk 
with  Edward,  and  that  he  was  going,  as  soon 
as  his  horse  could  be  harnessed,  to  call  on  Dr. 
Hubbard  to  go  with  him  to  Mr.  Bowman's 
and  Mr.  Allen's.  Edward's  character  should 
be  placed  fair  and  honest  before  the  school. 

Mrs.  Sprague  had  not,  before,  known  on 
what  day  the  theft  was  committed ;  and  her 
joy  was  deep  that  the  day  and  hour  were  so 
marked  by  incidents  far  from  the  scene  of 
action ;  incidents  susceptible  of  proof  from 
unbiassed  sources. 

She  extended  her  hand  to  Mr.  Sandford. 
He  saw  she  could  not  speak,  but  her  dark 
eyes,  suffused  with  tears,  thanked  him  more 
eloquently  than  words. 

AlS  Dr.  H'lbbard  and  Mr.  Sandford  drov« 
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along,  they  naturally  fell  into  conversation 
on  the  various  modes  of  education.  Mr.  Sand- 
ford,  a  neighbour  and  friend  of  Mrs.  Sprague's 
for  several  years,  remarked  that  he  had 
always  admired  her  method  of  managing  her 
boy.  She  combined  the  firmest  authority 
with  as  much  indulgence  as  could  safely  be 
allowed.  She  had  studied  to  make  home  the 
happiest  place  to  Edward,  giving  him  that 
degree  of  boy-authority  which  is  so  pleasant 
to  exercise,  and  which  gradually  induces  a 
manly  style  of  manner,  so  that  while  he  is 
in  fact,  under  her  rule,  he  is  yet,  incipiently, 
her  protector  and  reliance.  She  allows  him 
to  feel  her  womanly  dependence  on  him,  thus 
preparing  him,  as  he  advances  in  life,  to  be 
the  gentle,  genial,  manly  guardian  of  her  own 
home,  or  some  future  home  of  his  own. 

In  two  other  respects  Mr.  Sandford  thought 
she  ha  i  acted  very  wisely.  She  had  allowed 
him  much  liberty  in  inviting  his  young  com- 
panions to  the  house,  frequently  to  tea,  and 
when  Edward  wished,  to  dine.  He  could 
entertain  them  in  his  own  room,  after  a  visit 
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to  the  parlour  where  Mrs.  Sprague  made 
their  acquaintance  also.  In  his  own  room, 
which  was  fitted  up  for  enjoyment  and  im- 
provement, she  permitted  as  much  fun  and 
frolic  as  could  be  indulged  without  rudeness. 

A  further  important  arrangement  in  re- 
gard to  Edward  was,  to  make  him  acquainted 
with  all  her  friends,  thus  interesting  them  in 
his  favour,  and  devolving  upon  him  the  obli- 
gation of  courtesy  in  receiving  them  and_. 
helping  in  the  civilities  and  hospitalities  of 
the  house.  Being  known  to  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  her  society,  induced  in  Ed- 
ward a  wholesome  sense  of  responsibility. 
He  had  never  been  permitted  to  skulk  from 
the  room  because  company  was  coming,  or  to 
feel  it  a  bore  to  sit  a  while  with  persons  older 
than  himself. 

"  I  have  often  remarked, "-said  Dr.  Hub- 
bard, "that  Edward  had  very  refined  and 
gentlemanly  manners.  But  might  it  not  be 
supposed  that  Mrs.  Sprague's  plan  had  fail- 
ed ?  Edward  has  been  strangely  infatuated 
with  a  coarse,  bad  fellow." 
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"  On  the  contrary,  I  think  her  plan,  in  its 
results,  has  vindicated  its  wisdom.  Edward 
has  been  sorely  tempted,  and  has,  in  a  mea- 
sure, yielded  ;  and  when  his  own  principles, 
never  before  tested  by  tempation,  might  have 
proved  too  weak  to  save  him,  he  was  reined 
in  by  that  authority,  which,  from  earliest 
infancy,  he  had  never  been  allowed  to  despise." 

"  Then  his  habit  of  truthfulness,  so  care- 
fully implanted  ;  his  moral  sensibilities,  so 
tenderly  cultivated  ;  his  social  responsibilities, 
so  inwoven  in  his  daily  life,  will  prove  most  effec- 
tive aids  in  restoring  him  to  a  relish  and  just 
estimate  of  all  the  happiness  and  advantages 
of  his  home." 

The  gentlemen  were  fortunate  enough  to 
find  Mr.  Bowman  at  home,  who  was  much 
surprised  at  the  nature  of  their  inquiries. 
He  had  supposed  they  called  to  engage  but- 
ter, cheese,  or  poultry,  for  he  was  a  famous 
market  farmer,  and  he  felt  puzzled,  and  not 
slightly  curious  when  they  asked  him  if  he 
took  Edward  Sprague  up  to  Mr.  Allen's  farm 
last  Monday. 
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"  Yes,  I  did.  I  was  down  town  w  th  butter, 
poultry,  and  what-not,  and  was  in  trading 
with  Mrs.  Sprague,  and  just  as  I  was  start- 
ing, her  boy  came  in,  all  of  a  hurry,  to  start 
for  neighbour  Allen's  farm,  so  I  oifered  to 
give  him  a  lift,  and  he  is  a  very  civil  young- 
ster." 

"  Do  you  recollect,  Mr.  Bowman,  at  what 
time  you  left  Mrs.  Sprague's  house?" 

"  Just  about  two  o'clock,  for  I  called  for 
my  paper  and  drove  right  on  home,  and 
dropped  the  youngster  at  Mr.  Allen's,  but 
wliat  in  the  world  do  you  want  the  particu- 
lars for  ?  I  hope  there's  no  trouble  a  brewing 
for  the  boy." 

"  No.  T  think  not,  Mr.  Bowman.  This 
testimony  of  yours  will  clear  him  from  a 
heavy  charge." 

Mr.  Sandford  then  satisfied  the  curiosity  of 
the  worthy  farmer. 

"  Well,  I  declare,"  said  he,  "  I  think  these 

rich  folks   might   give  their  children  better 

advantages." 

"  It  is  not  being  rich   or   poor,  Mr.   Bow- 
11 
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man,  so  mucli  as  in  bringing  up  children  in 
honest  principles.  Indeed,  without  great 
care,  I  should  say  the  children  of  rich  parents 
are  in  danger  of  more  temptations  than  the 
children  of  the  poor." 

"And  I  can  tell  you  why,  squire,"  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Bowman,  "  they  have  too  much 
idle  time  on  hand.  Work,  I  take  it,  is  one 
of  the  best  things  to  keep  the  hands  out  of 
mischief..  Boys,  and  men  too,  that  must 
work,  get  tired,  anvl  then  they  are  glad  to  sit 
down  of  an  evening  at  home,  or  go  to  bed  ;  or 
some,  that  are  smart  enough  to  break  through 
and  get  an  education,  have  to  study  every 
spare  minute,  that  keeps  'em  out  of  harm's 
way." 

"Very true, "replied  Dr.  Hubbard," steady 
employment,  from  day  to  day,  is  good  for 
body  and  mind." 

"  I  take  it  that  you,  sir,  though  you  have 
great  learning,  have  had  to  spring  to  it  pretty 
smart." 

"  Indeed  I  have,  Mr.  BoAvman,  and  still 
have  to.     I  g<   to  bed  tired  every  night." 
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"  You  don't  saj' !  Why  I  thought  after 
you  had  got  an  education,  the  working  time 
was  pretty  much  over." 

"  Not  at  all.  I  think  I  work  as  hard 
every  day,  as  you  do,  Mr.  Bowman." 

"  But  different  kind  o'  work.  You  can 
keep  your  hands  softer  than  mine." 

And  farmer  Bowman  displayed  his  broad 
hand,  brown  with  honourable  toil. 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  Dr.  Hubbard,  rising 
and  extending  his  hand,  "  it  matters  little 
Avhat  work  we  do  in  this  world,  if,  while  doing 
it,  w  '  are  preparing  for  a  better  world." 

"  No  more  it  don't,"  said  the  farmer,  as  he 
waited  upon  his  visitors  to  the  gate,  and  in- 
vited them  to  call  whenever  they  came  that 
way. 

"  Two  very  sensible  gentlemen,"  he  said 
to  his  wife,  as  he  came  back.  "Now  I'd  like 
a  talk  with  them  any  day.  They  seem  to 
understand  matters." 

Dr.  Hubbard  and  Mr.  Sandford  expressed 
their  satisfaction  in  meeting  an  honest,  hon- 
ourable, understanding  man  like  Mr,    BoW' 
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man,  and  soon  reached  Mr.  Allen's  farm- 
house. 

Here  the  same  inquiries  in  regard  to  Ed- 
ward were  replied  to  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner, proving  that  his  afternoon,  from  two 
o'clock  until  seven,  had  been  passed  under 
the  eye  or  knowledge  of  these  respectable 
men. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Allen,  "the  lad's  ac- 
count was  all  correct.  My  wheel  come  off  in 
Danforth's  woods,  and  it  was  after  seven 
when  I  reached  the  town." 

When  Mr.  Sandford  informed  Mr.  Allen 
why  they  made  these  inquiries,  Ned  Allen 
was  much  interested.  He  said  there  never 
was  a  better  boy  than  young  Sprague. 

"  He  has  quite  set  my  boy  out  about  his 
school,"  said  Mr.  Allen,  "and  I  have  serious 
thoughts  of  sending  Ned  there  for  six  months. 
He  feels  the  want  of  more  learning." 

Here  Ned  broke  in  eagerly.  "  You  know 
father,  Edward  Sprague  said  that  Dr.  Hub- 
bard wanted  to  train  his  boys  to  be  honour- 
able men,  and  you  said  that  ycu  liked  that." 
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"Ned,"  said  the  farmer,  ''  this  gentleman 
is  Dr.  Hubbard." 

"  Oh  !"  exclaimed  Ned,  perfectly  abashed 
and  colouring  crimson. 

"No  harm  done,"  said  the  Dr.  smiling. 
'  I  am  much  pleased  that  my  plan  is  so  well 
understood  by  my  pupils,  and  if  you  conclude 
to  send  your  son  to  my  seminary,"  he  con- 
tinued, turning  to  the  farmer,  "  you  must 
come  down  and  visit  the  building  and  the 
play-grounds." 

"  Ned  will  have  to  play  a  little  on  the 
farm  mornings  and  evenings,  I  am  thinking," 
said  the  farmer. 

"  I  should  hope  so,  Mr.  Allen.  It  should 
be  no  part  of  the  education  of  a  country  like 
ours  to  separate  learning  and  honest  labour, 
which,  in  my  opinion  ennobles  rather  than 
degrades." 

"  That  is  the  true  doctrine,  sir,  and  you 
preach  it  to  your  boys,  I  trust." 

"  Very  plainly,"  answered  the  Dr.  "  and  I 
can  do  it  with  a  good  face,  for  I  had  to  work 
hard  to  get  an  education.  My  father  needed 
11  * 
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help  from  me  in  his  trade,  and  I  devoted  a 
certain  part  of  the  day  to  him,  and  he  kindly 
helped  me  along  as  much  as  he  could." 

"  Well,  Ned,  I  think  I  s..iall  send  you  to 
this  school,  where  your  heart  has  been  so 
long." 

Ned's  face  was  eloquent  with  delight,  and 
the  Dr.  and  Mr.  Sandford,  shaking  hands 
with  the  farmer,  resumed  their  homeward 
journey  with  much  satisfaction. 

"  These  malicious  hints  of  Ben  Wilson's 
will  be  disproved  by  my  public  statements  in 
the  school,  and  if  necessary  in  a  more  public 
manner,"  remarked  Dr.  Hubbard  as  they 
drove  off.  "  How  so  young  a  lad  as  Ben 
Wilson  could  become  so  depraved  is  past  my 
imagining." 

"An  entire  neglect  on  the  part  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  a  great  amount  of  spending  money, 
would  account  for  it,"  said  Mr.  Sandford. 

"  I  understand  that  this  poor  boy  has 
never  been  guided  or  guarded  by  any  home- 
laws,  and  that  he  began  in  early  boyhood  to 
spend   his    e'^enings   m    the    street,    freely 
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mixing  with  the  rude,  ignorant,  and  pro- 
fane." 

"  Such  a  criminally  careless  father  ought 
to  forfeit  the  guardianship  of  his  child," 
said  Mr.  Sandford.  "  Is  it  not  most  me- 
lancholy that  a  child  should  be  ruined  by  his 
parents  ?  What  can  we  think  of  such  mon- 
strous cruelty?" 

"  And  it  is  practised  every  day,  and  by  all 
classes  of  society,"  returned  Dr.  Hubbard. 
"  At  times,  I  could  shed  tears  of  pity  over 
this  poor  neglected  Ben  Wilson.  I  have 
tried  with  him  every  plan  I  could  devise. 
Private  censure  and  public  rebuke  have  been 
alike  unavailing.  Neither  kindness  nor  severity 
touched  his  heart.  I  waited  on  his  father 
last  week  to  say  that  after  this  term  Ben 
must  be  withdrawn  from  my  school." 

"  How  did  Mr.  Wilson  receive  your  com- 
munication ?" 

"  He  felt  it.  He  said  he  knew  not  what 
to  do  with  Ben.  He  asked  my  advice.  I 
recommended  a  private  tutor,  armed  with 
authority  tc  enforce  his  teaching  and  discip- 
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line.     I  pitied  the  poor  man   with   his   halt 
million  of  dollars." 

"Poor  indeed!"  rejoined  Mr.  Sandford, 
"  both  father  and  son  are  just  objects  of 
pity." 

On  their  return,  Mrs.  Sprague  received  Dr. 
Hubbard  and  Mr.  Sandford  with  some  agita- 
tion, though  feeling  assured,  by  her  conver- 
sation with  Edward,  that  all  they  would  learn 
would  be  a  confirmation  of  his  statements. 
She  had  perfectly  enjoyed  seeing  a  cloud  re- 
moved from  Edward's  brow,  as  he  felt  that 
Dr.  Hubbard  and  Mr.  Sandford  were  now 
actively  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  tliis 
mortifying  affair. 

No  words  could  express  Mrs.  Sprague's 
grateful  appreciation  of  the  kindness  of  these 
gentlemen.  Their  statements,  she  knew, 
would  be  believed. 

After  their  departure  she  entered  Edward's 
room,  and  seating  herself  by  him  she  congra- 
tulated him  upon  his  acquittal  from  the  sus 
picions    which    had    attached   to    his    name, 
and  begged  him  to  understand   and  rightly 
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estimate   the  special  kindness  of  Dr.    Hub- 
bard and  Mr.  Sandford. 

"Edward,"  she  continued,  "in  the  hour 
(>f  sore  distress,  when  such  a  bUick  cloud 
hung  over  your  head,  you  know  I  talked 
with  you  of  God's  love,  and  assured  you  that 
trust  in  him  was  our  only  refuge.  You  said 
you  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  disgrace 
whfv^hyou  were  suffering.  You  could  not  then, 
I  interred,  think  of  God.  But  now,  my  dear 
boy,  take  a  few  moments  to  consider,  how 
God,  your  heavenly  Father,  was  thinking  of 
you ;  how,  at  this  very  moment,  when  you 
could  not  turn  your  eye  to  him,  he  had 
already,  in  his.  gracious  providence,  laid  a 
train  of  events,  which,  in  their  unfolding, 
have  completely  cleared  you  from  the  suspi- 
cion of  being  an  accomplice  in  this  foul 
crime." 

"  Yes,  mother,  I  never  before  thougnt  so 
much  of  God's  providence,  though  you  so 
often  mention  it,  and  want  me  to  think  of 
it. 

"  Edward,  if  you  could  have  witnessed  God's 

I 
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arrangements,  your  going  to  Mr.  Allen's 
farm  on  that  special  afternoon,  your  noting 
it  in  your  diary,  Mr.  Bowman's  designating 
the  hour  of  two  as  that  of  your  departure, 
and  Mr.  Allen,  that  of  seven  as  the  time  of 
your  return,  thus  affording  the  most  reliable 
testimony  of  your  absence  at  a  distance  of 
four  or  five  miles  from  the  store  at  which  this 
theft  was  committed,  and  during  the  hour  of 
its  commission,  if,  I  say,  you  could  have 
seen  this  process,  and  understood  how  all  its 
parts  were  to  harmonize  in  proof  of  what 
you  so  ardently  desired,  would  you  not  have 
felt  full  of  thankfulness  and  adoration  towards 
a  being  so  wise  and  so  gracious  ?" 

"  Mother,  I  seem  to  understand  now,  what 
you  have  tried  to  make  me  feel,  about  God's 
ordering  of  all  events.  How  often  you  have 
told  me  to  acknowledge  him  in  all  my  ways, 
but  I  have  scarcely  thought  of  your  words 
after  you  had  uttered  them." 

"  And  now,  you  have  been  made,  painfully, 
to  feel  the  meaning  of  thgm.  I  am  only  go- 
ing to  add  a  few  words.     If  you  had  witnessed 
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God's  ordering  of  all  these  events  you  would 
have  believed  in  him,  as  a  being  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  love.  You  are  as  well  assured 
of  it  now,  as  if  you  had  seen  it  with  your 
bodily  eyes,  and  let  us  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge him  as  our  loving  father." 

Mrs.  Sprague  now  left  Edward  to  his 
studies,  which  he  prepared  for,  with  a  glow- 
ing cheek  and  kindling  eye.  He  was  scarcely 
seated  when  he  was  interrupted  by  two  ardent 
friends,  James  Wells  and  Frank  Sandford. 
They  shook  hands,  they  danced  round  the 
room,  they  talked  all  at  once,  and  Mrs. 
Sprague  smiled,  to  hear  in  her  room  this 
uproar  of  friendship. 

James  said  Mr.  Sandford  called  at  his 
father's  and  left  word  for  him  to  come  to  his 
house,  as  he  had  good  news  for  him.  The 
moment  he  came  home,  he  flew  to  Mr.  Sand- 
ford's  and  there  learned  about  the  visit  to  the 
farms. 

"And  now,"  added  James,  "  I  must  hurry 
off  and  get  my  lessons,  though  I  should  not 
care  if  I  sat  up  all  night." 
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"  And  I  must  go  too,"  said  Frank.  "Aunt 
Emily  is  in  the  parlour,  Edward.  Slie  came 
on  purpose  to  see  you." 

"  Did  she,  indeed  ?"  exclaimed  Edward, 
starting  up.  "  I  am  so  glad  to  get  her  friend- 
ship back  again." 

"  You  never  lost  it,  a  moment.  She  has 
been  sure  you  would  not  be  proved  in  an  un- 
truth, and  as  to  the  theft,  she  would  not  even 
talk  of  it,  in  connection  with  you."  Edward's 
heart  was  manly  enough  to  send  the  tears  to 
his  eyes. 

Emily  shook  hands  heartily  with  her  young 
friend,  and  assured  him  that  now  he  was  as- 
sociated in  her  heart  with  Frank,  and  she 
had  decided  to  become  a  real  auntie  to  both." 

Mrs.  Sprague,  on  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
James's  arm,  felt  alarmed  about  it,  and  said 
she  should  take  him  to  Dr.  Kittredge,  so 
celebrated  in  the  treatment  of  such  cases. 

James  felt  unwilling  to  give  her  so  much 
trouble,  but  Mrs.  Sprague  assumed  this  care 
as  her  special  duty,  and  reminded  James  that 
this  right  arm  was,  for  him,  the  medium  of 
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independence.  Thus  admonished,  he  very 
gratefully  acknowledged  her  kindness,  and 
the  next  afternoon,  at  four  o'clock,  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  call. 

After  all  had  left,  and  Mrs.  Sprague  sat 
musing  upon  the  storm-cloud  so  wonderfully 
dispersed,  she  was  surprised  to  see  Edward 
enter  her  room,  declaring  he  could  not  fix  his 
attention  on  his  lessons.  He  would  rise  early 
and  study. 

So,  after  the  evening  prayer,  Mrs.  Sprague 
dismissed  him  to  his  pillow,  seeing  with  the 
eye  of  faith  much  good  finally  resulting  from 
this  trial  and  discipline  to  which  her  son  had 
been  subjected. 
12 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

The  next  morning  Edward  said  he  hated 
to  go  to  school.  It  seemed  awkward  to  meet 
all  the  boys. 

His  mother  thought  he  would  have  hated 
much  more  to  go,  but  for  this  happy  turn  in 
his  affairs. 

Edward  acknowledged  this,  and  with  a 
cheerful  "good  morning,  mother"  he  seized  his 
strapped  books  and  marched  off. 

He  was  aware  that  the  boys  knew  of  no 
change  in  his  favour,  and  his  varied  feelings 
were  portrayed  in  his  face.  They  were  any- 
thing but  pleasant  and  composed. 

The  exercises  of  the  school  were  about  half 
completed  when  Mr.  Sandford  entered  the 
room,  and  Dr.  Hubbard,  advancing  from  his 
desk,  while  his  two  assistants  paused  in  their 
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teaching,  addressed  his  pupils.  Edward's 
heart  beat  almost  audibly,  and  he  felt  covered 
with  confusion  as  he  surmised  the  subject  of 
the  doctor's  remarks. 

"  Young  gentlemen,  you  will  give  me  a  few 
moments'  attention.  You  are  awar«  of  the 
late  criminal  aifair  which  has  occurred  in 
this  Seminary.  I  shall  take  another  day  to 
impress  your  minds  with  the  lesson  which 
I  wish  you  to  learn  from  it,  a  lesson  on 
filial  disobedience  and  evil  companionship. 
My  special  object  this  morning  is  to  do 
justice  to  Edward  Sprague.  He  has  done 
foolishly  in  allowing  himself  to  associate  with 
Ben  Wilson.  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  he 
knew  better,  and,  that  I  blame  him  severely 
for  doing  it.  In  consequence,  he  has  been 
injured  by  the  suspicion  that  he  was  implicated 
in  the  crime  of  theft. 

"  Ben  Wilson,  by  hints  and  asser-tions  had 
succeeded  in  deeply  injuring  Sprague.  I 
detected  a  sheer  lie  in  one  of  his  statements. 
He  said  he  had  a  fight  with  Sprague  because, 
when  he  wanted  to  return  the  stolen  brooch 
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and  chain,  Spi^ague  declared  be  should  not, 
as  the  chain  was  to  be  his  share  of  the  theft. 
Now,  as  all  the  boys  knew  of  this  fight,  all 
were  ready  to  believe  Wilson's  account  of  its 
cause. 

"You  may  feel  s'li-prised  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  saw  this  contest  and  separated  the 
combatants,  at  the  same  moment  when  James 
Wells  interposed  his  arm  and  received  on  it 
the  blow  intended  for  Sprague's  head. 

"  I  ordered  both  Wilson  and  Sprague  to 
my  private  room — Wilson  skulked  off,  but 
Sprague  went  to  my  room.  James  Wells  ex- 
plained to  me  on  the  spot  the  cause  of  the 
fray,  which  was  Edward's  refusal  to  go  with 
Ben  to  Beech  Hill  to  spend  the  Sabbath. 
Ben  then  said  he  supposed  Sprague's  mother 
prevented  his  going.  To  his  honour,  Sprague 
admitted  that  he  acted  in  obedience  to  his 
mother's  wishes.  Ben  then  uttered  a  few 
words  of  direct  insult,  and  Sprague  allowed 
passion  to  conquer  his  reason,  and  I  may  add 
his  respectability,  and  engaged  in  a  fight  with 
a  r'lflSanly  vulgav  fellow.     They  b("«^b  stood 
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on  the  same  level  then,  though  we  must  ad- 
mit that  one  was  impelled  by  higher  and  more 
generous  motives  than  the  other. 

"As  I  remarked,  knowing  that  Wilson  had 
uttered  one  falsehood,  I  decided  to  attend  per- 
sonally to  the  affair." 

Here  Dr.  Hubbard  requested  Mr.  Sandford 
to  give  the  particulars  of  their  visits  to  the 
farms,  which  he  did  minutely  ;  and  the  testi- 
mony of  two  such  gentlemen  completely 
cleared  Edward  from  all  complicity  in  Ben 
Wilson's  crime. 

Dr.  Hubbard  concluded  by  saying  he 
hoped  every  boy  in  school  would  shake  hands 
with  Sprague  on  the  playground,  and  that 
confidence  and  good-fellowship  would  be  fully 
restored.  The  usual  recess  was  then  an- 
nounced. 

The  first  to  advance  was  Kobert  Merton, 
one  of  the  large  boys.  He  paused  at  Edward's 
seat,  linked  his  arm  in  Edward's,  and  led  off 
the  school.  The  rest  followed  as  hastily  as 
decorum  permitted,  and  Dr.  Hubbard  and 
Mr.  Sandford  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
12* 
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hearty  cheers  the  moment  the  boys  had 
cleared  the  outer  vestibule.  Looking  from 
the  window  they  perceived  tht  boys  cluster- 
ing like  a  hive  of  swarming  bees,  and  Merton, 
elevated  on  a  grassy  mound,  was  evidently 
making  a  speech. 

The  speech  lacked  not  vociferous  applause, 
and  then  the  usual  games  began  in  good  ear- 
nest, Edward  dashing  in  with  his  old  spirit 
which   had  been,  for   a  time,  quite  quelled. 

That  afternoon  Mrs.  Sprague  accompanied 
James  to  see  Dr.  Kittredge.  He  said  he 
could  restore  the  arm,  but  it  was  a  very  bad 
bruise,  and  he  must  come  to  him  every  after- 
noon for  a  week  at  least.  James  felt  that 
the  expense  might  be  very  heavy,  but  he  de- 
cided to  make  a  sacrifice  of  every  thing  to 
secure  the  restoration  of  his  arm.  He  en- 
gaged the  doctor's  services,  though  hardly 
daring  to  do  it. 

A.S  they  were  leaving,  Mrs.  Sprague 
begged  the  doctor  to  attend  specially  to 
James.  She  was  much  interested,  as  he  re- 
ceived the  injury  intended  for  her  son. 
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"  I  can  cure  him.  I  can  cure  him.  I 
shall  do  mj  best  for  him,  as  I  do  for  every- 
body who  employs  me.  We'll  have  a  good 
working  arm  in  a  little  while." 

James  was  in  fine  spirits  at  this  assurance. 
He  had  begun  to  feel  very  anxious,  as  he 
could  so  ill  afford  to  lose  the  use  of  his  arm. 
On  their  way  home,  Mrs.  Sprague  informed 
James  that  she  would  depend  on  his  careful 
observance  of  the  doctor's  directions,  and 
that  she  should  assume  the  privilege  of  meet- 
ing all  the  expenses. 

James  was  embarrassed.  He  knew  not 
what  to  say.  He  had  never  received  favours. 
It  seemed  to  him  mean  to  accept  this  favour. 
He  would  rather  work  ten  times  harder  than 
he  had  ever  done.  As  his  silence  continued, 
his  confusion  increased.  At  length  he  felt 
that  he  must  speak.  The  business  must  be 
settled  now. 

"Mrs.  Sprague,"  he  began,  "I  think  you 
have  done  enough  in  introducing  me  to  this 
doctor.  Indeed,  I  can  get  along  very  well  now, 
You  must  not  incur  this  expense." 
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"  Indeed,  James,  I  have  assumed  it.  Will 
you  not  gratify  me  in  this  little  matter  ?  Why, 
do  you  not  know  under  what  a  life-obligation 
you  have  placed  me,  by  defending  my  only 
child?  Now,  James,  hear  what  I  have  to  say. 
You  will  make  me  really  unhappy  by  allow- 
ing your  pride  to  deny  me  this  favour.  Tell 
me,  James,  will  you  refuse  me  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Sprague,"  and  James's  voice  fal- 
tered. "  I  know  I  am  poor.  I  have  never 
learned  to  accept  such  charity.  Perhaps  I 
have — perhaps  I  ought — " 

"  James  Wells,  say  no  more.  I  am  going 
to  do  as  a  mother  would,  and  you  are  to  be  as 
obedient  as  a  son.  Henceforth  I  shall  study 
your  welfare  as  well  as  Edward's.  Here  we 
are.  Come  in  and  see  Edward,  and  take  tea 
with  us.     Not  another  word  on  this  subject." 

And  Mrs.  Sprague,  as  she  rang  at  her  door, 
thought  any  mother  might  rejoice  in  such  a 
manly  boy.  As  they  passed  Edward's  room, 
they  heard  voices,  and  Jimes  said  Frank 
Sandford  was  in  there.  At  that  moment  the 
door  oponeij  and  James  was  warmly  greeted 
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"  Oh  mother  !  Oh  James  !"  exclaimed 
Edward,  "  Frank  came  over  to  tell  me  that 
the  boy  with  black  hair  and  black  eyes  is 
taken  into  custody." 

"  Yes,"  said  Frank,  "  Uncle  sent  me  to  tell 
Edward  of  it.  A  detective,  who  has  been 
following  him  all  the  morning,  contrived  to 
let  Mr.  Molton  see  him,  and  he  said  he  was 
the  very  boy.  So  he  was  seized  as  he  was 
entering  a  car.  They  found  a  gold  pencil- 
in  his  pocket,  and  it  is  exactly  like  the  eleven 
in  the  box.  They  found  a  note  in  his  pocket 
from  Ben  Wilson.  Uncle  has  been  in  to  see 
him'.  He  says  he  does  not  look  one  bit  like 
Edward,  though  a  general  description  might 
suit  both,  as  both  have  dark  complexions, 
hair,  and  eyes." 

"  Let  them  see  the  letter,  Frank.  Such  a 
horrid  letter  you  never  saw,  so  wicked. 
Trying  to  ruin  me,  Ben  was." 

"  Dear  Edward,  "said  Mrs.  Sprague,  "calm 
yourself.     Come  into  the  parlour,  all  of  you 
I  will  join  you  ir  a  minute." 

They  were  al   so  flushed   and   eager,  that 
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Mrs.  Sprague  wished  to  change  the  scene, 
and  they  were  rather  more  composed  when 
she  returned. 

"  Now  let  me  see  this  horrid  letter." 
Frank  took  it  from  his  pocket.  His  undo 
was  to  return  it  this  evening,  "  but  he  wished 
you  to  see  it  ma'am,"  said  Frank,  as  he 
gave  it  to  Mrs.  Sprague.  The  letter  was 
addressed  to  Thomas  Minot. 

"  Dear  Tom  : — I'm  off  for  Europe  to-mor- 
row, with  a  tutor.  If  he  isn't  tired  of  his 
bargain,  I'm  mistaken.  He  may  have  en- 
gaged for  roses,  but  he  will  find  a  few  thorns, 
for  I  am  not  going  to  be  hitched  to  his  but- 
ton-hole.  You  will  get  off,  for  I  have  put  'em 
on  the  wrong  scent,  with  the  dark  skin,  hair 
and  eyes.  That  was  capital.  They  sus- 
pect Ed  Sprague.  I  told  you  I  would  be 
hanged  if  I  did  not  pay  that  sneak.  You 
keep  dark,  and  you  will  get  off.  Write  and 
tell  me  what  they  do  to  Ed.  I  hope  he 
will  be  put  in  prison  to  bring  his  pride 
down.  I  bate  him.  Hoping  all  will  blow 
over  soon  I  am  yours,         Ben  Wilson." 
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"P.  S.  Why  don't  you  go  to  Vermont  to 
Bee  your  uncle  a  while  ;  In  the  mean  time 
they  can  arrest  the  dark  skin,  hair  and 
eyes." 

Mrs.  Sprague  said  "  such  depravitj  in  a 
boy  is  terrific.  This  letter  must  have  been 
written  by  one  hardened  in  vice.  Not  a  word 
of  shame  or  penitenc  3,  but  plans  for  further 
wickedness.  His  only  care  seems  to  be  to 
'get  off,'  as  he  terms  it." 

"  But  how  can  he  get  off?  Is  he  at  liberty, 
Frank?" 

"  His  father  has  satisfied  Mr.  Molton  by 
paying  a  large  amount  of  money,  and  all 
proceedings  against  Ben  are  dropped." 

"And  what  will  become  of  Tom  Minot? 
Is  his  father  rich  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Frank.  "  I  am  glad 
he  is  known  to  be  the  thief,  though  you  were 
fully  cleared  before,  Edward." 

Edward  coloured  at  the  bare  idea  of  being 
suspected.  If  ever  a  boy  felt  thankful  and 
happy  it  was  Edward  Sprague.  Mrs.  Sprague 
looked  on  these    'hree  boys,  soon  to  pass  the 
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boundary  line,  which  separated  them  from  those 
responsible  activities  which  manhood  imposes. 
How  were  they  to  meet  these  demands  ? 
Beautiful  were  they  all  now,  in  the  flush  of 
youth,  intensely  interesting  in  their  various 
developments  of  character. 

Her  own  Edward  was  a  home  boy,  nurtured, 
watched,  guarded  as  yet,  by  maternal  care. 
Frank  Sandford  was  liberalized  and  matured 
by  an  extensive  travel  and  wider  views  of 
the  world  than  boys  often  enjoy.  James 
Wells  was  sobered  and  strengthened  beyond 
his  years  by  necessities  which  had  forced  him 
into  self-reliance  and  decisive  action. 

As  Mrs.  Sprague  looked  upon  these  intel- 
ligent boys,  yet  unvitiated  by  contact  with  the 
world,  and  pondered  their  several  destinies, 
she  thought  of  Retsch's  "  Game  of  Life," 
where  Satan  is  represented,  in  an  awfully  im- 
pressive picture,  playing  a  game  of  chess,  with 
skill  and  deathless  persistency,  with  an  in- 
experienced youth,  the  stake,  the  young 
man's  soul. 

It  occurred  to  her  as  a  mistake  in  education, 
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that  Satan  was  placed  too  much  in  the  back 
ground  in  the  pictures  of  life  which  were 
usually  presented  to  the  young.  His  exis- 
tence and  evil  nature  were  admitted  among 
the  revelations  of  the  Bible,  but  made  of  no 
practical  importance  by  the  indistinct  and 
unimpressive  manner  in  which  they  were  al- 
luded to,  a  manner  far  below  the  importance 
of  facts  which  are  influencing  our  life  in  this 
world,  and  are  designed  to  extend  their  bale- 
ful effects  through  eternity. 

"My  dear  young  friends,"  said  Mrs. 
Sprague,  as  soon  as  she  had  decided  to  speak 
to  them  on  this  subject,  "  have  you  ever 
thought  seriously  of  the  danger  you  are  in 
from  the  power  and  malice  of  Satan?" 

James  and  Edward  were  a  little  startled. 
They  both  admitted  that  they  had  scarcely 
thought  of  Satan  in  a  way  to  make  them 
dread  his  influence  over  them,  while  Frank 
said  that  a  United  States  oflScer,  on  board 
whose  ship  he  often  went  with  his  father, 
while  they  resided  in  China,  conversed  on 
this  subject  one  day,  and  said  to  him  that  he 
13  K 
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should  begin  to  think  of  this  great  memy  of 
his  soul,  and  he  should  leavn  how  best  to  re- 
sist his  power, 

"  How  singular,  Frank,  that  you  should 
have  been  indebted  to  a  naval  officer  for  this 
wholesome  religious  warning." 

"Not  only  the  commander,  but  several  of 
his  officers  were  religious  men.  They  had 
prayer  and  Bible-reading  every  day,  and  no 
profanity  or  intemperance  was  allowed,  and 
the  men  appeared  to  be  so  nice  and  cheerful 
that  I  delighted  to  visit  the  steamer,  and  my 
father  said  it  was  about  the  safest  place  I 
could  be  in,  away  from  him." 

"Why,  Frank,  this  is  a  delightful  account. 
You  must  tell  m>e  more  about  it  some  day. 
Well,  tell  us  what  this  officer  said  about 
Satan." 

"  I  was  alone  withhim  at  one  time,  after 
this  conversation.  He  sat  reading  his  Bible, 
when  he  suddenly  spoke  to  me,  and  I  closed 
the  book  I  was  holding,  for  I  always  listened 
to  his  words,  they  were  so  kind  and  impres- 
swe. 
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"  '  Frank,'  said  he,  '  do  you  know  that  you 
have  a  terrible  enemy,  who  is  rescilved  on 
your  ruin  ?'  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  him  as  he 
went  on  to  tell  me  that  Satan  was  such  a 
cunning  and  malicious  enemy,  that  unless  1 
thought  about  him  and  daily  asked  my  Saviour 
to  protect  me  against  his  temptations,  he 
might,  one  day,  effect  my  eternal  ruin.'  " 

"I  wish,"  said  Mrs.  Sprague,  "that  all 
boys  had  such  a  good  friend  to  warn  them  of 
danger.  They  may  believe  in  a  general  way 
that  there  is  such  a  being  as  Satan,  but  the 
way  in  which  it  is  believed  does  not  give  them 
an  idea  of  his  great  power  and  cunning. 

"  I  would  have  you  all  distinctly  under- 
stand that  he  is  ever  busy  in  planning  your 
destruction,  that  at  the  very  moment  when 
boys  are  laughingly  calling  him  by  familiar 
and  ridiculous  names,  such  as  the  '  Old  Har- 
ry,' 'the  old  fellow,'  '  Sancho,'  and  'his 
Satanic  Majesty,'  he  is  well  pleased,  because 
he  sees  that  while  thus  speaking  they  have  no 
dread  of  him,  and  are  not  regarding  him  as 
the  Bible  teaches,  as  their  most  powerful  and 
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artful  enemy,  one  whose  aim  is  to  drag  them 
down  to  share  his  shame  and  Avoe. 

"  This,  he  can  never  do,  unless  yoa  yield 
to  his  temptations,  to  commit  what  you  know 
to  be  sin.  If  you  do  yield  to  sin,  he  then 
knows  you  have  begun  to  be  his  slave,  and 
he  will,  by  degrees,  set  you  about  his  various 
wicked  works,  and  rivet  his  chains  upon  you. 

"  How  very  simple  are  the  Bible  rules  for 
our  defence  against  this  malicious  foe.  It 
tells  us  that  if  we  resist  him  he  will  flee  from 
us.  Resist  him,  in  his  temptation  to  what 
seems  the  very  smallest  sin  you  can  imagine, 
and  never  neglect  to  ask  your  Saviour  to 
guard  you  along  your  daily  path.  Let  the 
facts  of  Satan's  ever-active  malice,  and 
Christ's  power  to  guard  you  from  it,  be  an 
every-day  belief,  as  much  as  that  your  parents 
are  existing,  that  you  are  attending  school, 
that  you  think  and  talk  and  act.  Do  not 
leave  it  to  your  parents  and  teachers  to  think 
of  those  things.  What  they  believe  and  teach 
will  be  of  no  use  to  you  unhss  you  receive 
and  act  upon  it." 
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Mrs.  Sprague  now  left  the  boys  to  them- 
selves, and  they  soon  took  possession  of  their 
favourite  room,  Edward's  study.  After  they 
were  seated.  Frank  said  he  had  promised  his 
friend,  the  naval  officer,  that  with  whatever 
boys  he  should  become  acquainted  he  would 
improve  an  early  opportunity  to  speak  on  re- 
ligious subjects.  The  officer  said  it  Avas  a 
good  plan  to  try  and  learn  to  speak  of  reli- 
gious subjects  and  make  religious  allusions  in 
conversation,  in  an  easy  natural  way,  as  you 
talked  of  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  the 
events  of  life,  and  any  subject  which  wa.3 
worth  introducing. 

Both  James  and  Edward  felt  awkwardly, 
because  they  had  never  been  called  to  say 
any  thing  of  the  kind  except  to  their  mothers, 
and  then  but  in  monosyllables.  Frequently 
by  silent  attention  alone  they  manifested 
their  reception  of  their  admonitions. 

James's    and  Edward's  continuous  silence 

rather  confused   Frank.     He  had  been   true 

to  his  convictions  of  duty,  and  he  felt  rebuked, 

as   he    thought  his  remarks  were  coldly  re- 

13* 
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ceived.  He  raised  his  modest  glance  to 
James,  who  immediately  responded  by  seiz- 
ing Frank's  hand  and  saying  heartily,  "  We 
will  talk  on  these  subjects,  Frank.  I  will 
not  yield  to  this  false  shame.  I  hesitated  be- 
ciuse  I  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  men- 
tioning my  feelings.  But  why  should  we  be 
silent  on  this  subject  alone  ?  Come,  Edward, 
let  us  be  independent,  especially  as  we  shall 
be  doing  right.  What  is  it  that  closes  our 
lips."' 

"One  day,"  said  Frank,  "I  heard  my 
father  talking  with  the  officer  I  told  you  of, 
and  he  said  he  had  seen  the  most  courageous 
men  become  perfectly  confused  when  a  reli- 
gious remark  was  addressed  to  them.  They 
would  rush  into  a  deadly  battle  without  flinch- 
ing, but  had  not  the  courage  to  admit  that 
they  felt  the  least  interest  about  their  souls, 
though  many  believed  they  would  never  die. 
They  had  no  fear  of  polluting  the  soul,  and 
would  seem  confused  or  angry  at  any  remark 
which  spoke  of  its  great  value  and  the  duty 
of  keeping  it  pui  e  and  nobl  > ;  and  so  I  sup- 
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pose  many  boys  grow  up  in  this  way  from 
seeing  their  fathers  so  reserved  on  the  sub- 
ject, don't  you,  James?  or  can  you  think  of 
any  other  reason  ?" 

"  If  it  is  true  that  Satan  has  the  influence 
over  us  which  that  officer  says  he  has,  wouldn't 
it  be  jast  the  most  cunning  thing  he  could  do 
to  lead  us  into  this  very  habit  of  not  caring 
or  thinking  about  our  soul's  future  destiny, 
and  to  stave  off  all  remarks  which  might 
make  us  think  on  the  subject  ?  Is  it  not  part 
of  that  game  which  Mrs.  Sprague  saw  repre- 
sented in  the  picture?" 

"  I  should  like  to  see  that  picture,"  said 
Edward.    "  I  will  ask  mother  to  buy  it." 

"I've  seen  it,"  said  Frank.  "  There  is  a 
guardian  angel  watching  the  young  man. 
Why  should  the}  not  watch  us  ?" 
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CHAPTER   X. 

As  Mrs.  Sprague  sat  by  herself  thinking 
over  her  conversation  with  the  three  boys, 
she  felt  that  Frank's  remark  indicated  a 
deeper  acquaintance  with  his  spiritual  nature 
than  either  James  or  Edward  expressed. 
They  appeared  just  as  she  would  have  ex- 
pected, respectful,  silent,  rather  abashed ;  but 
Frank  responded,  betrayed  thoughtfulness 
and  feeling  upon  subjects  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  Christian  inner  life;  such  as 
an  admission  of  the  sinfulness  of  the  heart, 
the  danger  of  Satanic  temptation,  and  the 
sure  defence  against  them  in  Christ's  love 
and  power.  She  hoped  she  should  have  the 
decision  to  converse  exactly  right  on  these 
subjects  with  these  boys  at  all  seasonable 
'.imes.  She  hoped  to  secure  the  right  time, 
and  find  the  way  to  their  hearts. 
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Another  subject  pressed  on  her  mind.  She 
had  called  the  previous  day  to  see  James's 
mother,  as  was  suitable,  Edward  having  been 
the  cause  of  serious  interruption  in  the  busi- 
ness of  a  family  where  every  one's  work  was 
necessary. 

She  had  determined  to  show  her  grateful 
appreciation  of  the  service  which  James  had 
rendered  Edward.  Dr.  Hubbard  had  picked 
up  the  club  which  Ben  had  aimed  at  his 
head,  and  he  thought  a  blow  might  have  been 
fatal. 

She  had  observed  the  young  sister  of 
James,  and  a  vision  of  educating  her  had 
presented  itself  to  her  mind.  She  saw  that 
her  home  advantages  were  limited.  How 
well  it  would  be  to  cultivate  her  and  prepare 
her  for  a  wider  range  of  usefulness.  She 
had  the  air  and  manner  of  James,  and  the 
same  full  dark  gray  eyes,  and  in  them  she  de- 
tected a  flash  of  the  spirit  which  had  ani- 
mated James  in  the  battle  of  life. 

Mrs.  Sprague  looked  at  the  father,  and  saw 
a  plain,    slow-moving    man,    who    was    very 
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likely  to  be  distanced  by  his  compeers,  and. 
left  toiling  up  the  ascent  Avhich  they  had 
gained.  She  looked  at  the  mother,  and 
marked  the  determined  air,  the  concentrated 
energy  of  movement  which  had  held  up  and 
carried  on  the  family  in  decent  respectability, 
and  Avho,  in  James,  was  furnishing  to  her 
country  an  honourable  citizen  in  some  depart- 
ment of  honour  and  usefulness. 

And  while  Mrs.  Sprague  was  wondering 
whether  it  would  be  right  to  detach  Emma 
from  her  mother's  side,  her  scruples  were 
banished  by  the  entrance  of  Aunt  Sarah,  who 
resided  in  the  family.  Here,  she  perceived, 
was  company  and  help  for  the  mother. 
Emma  might  be  spared. 

James,  however,  must  be  consulted  in  any 
plan  in  which  Emma  was  concerned.  His 
maturity  of  judgment  and  prominent  position 
in  the  family  demanded  it.  Mrs.  Sprague 
felt  that  he  might  object.  She  had  never 
met  a  more  decided  case  of  rigid  indepen' 
ience ;  pride,  many  might  call  it, — she  did 
not.      She  thought  this  feeling  took  hold  on 
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a  nobler  principle,  one  with  which  the  mean 
passion  of  pride  could  claim  no  alliance.  She 
did  not  wish  to  act  against  this  principle,  or 
to  overcome  it  in  James.  She  rather  depen- 
ded on  it  as  an  ally.  She  would  appeal  to 
it,  as  a  reason  why  he  should  co-operate  with 
her  in  the  liberal  cultivation  of  Emma's  mind 
and  heart,  that  sh?  might  become  a  more  ef- 
fective agent  for  her  own  and  her  family's  ad- 
vancement. Emma  had  already  received  an  im- 
pulse from  the  aspiring  and  progressive  mind 
of  James.  Mrs.  Sprague  would  aid  him  in  do- 
ing for  his  sister  just  what  he  was  doing  for 
himself,  preparing  to  relieve  his  parents  of 
their  too  heavy  burdens,  at  the  same  time  he 
was  enlarging  his  sphere  of  usefulness. 

The  plan  was  arranged  in  her  mind ;  and 
after  Frank  had  gone,  she  dismissed  Edward 
to  his  studies,  and  detained  James  in  the 
parlour  and  unfolded  her  wishes. 

As  she  had  expected,  James  felt  that  it 
would  be  too  much,  too  great  a  trouble  for 
Mrs.  Sprague  to  undertake,  too  great  a 
favom  for  hi?  family  to  receive.      He  was  in- 
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structing  Emma,  and  he  had  made  her  un. 
derstand  that  on  her  own  eflForts  she  must  de- 
pend for  improvement. 

After  James  had,  as  it  were,  declined  these 
advantages  for  his  sister,  Mrs.  Sprague  asked 
him  if  he  felt  that  confidence  in  her  which 
would  induce  him  to  place  her  under  her  care, 
if  his  present  objections  were  removed. 

He  raised  his  eyes  to  Mrs.  Sprague's.  His 
face  kindled  with  affectionate,  earnest  emo- 
tion. 

"  0  Mrs.  Sprague,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I 
could  think  of  nothing  so  delightful,  so  ad- 
vantageous for  Emma  if  I  could  command 
thousands.  Wealth  could  not  purchase  such 
guidance,  such  protection." 

Mrs.  Sprague  then  proceeded  to  state  her 
views  in  regard  to  Emma's  being  educated 
carefully,  in  reference  to  active  usefulness, 
and  an  increased  ability  in  assisting  her 
parents,  on  whom  the  burdens  of  life  seemed 
to  press  heavily.  She  represented  to  James 
that  she  was  only  wishing  to  do  for  Emma 
vvhat  he  was  loing  for  himself.     If  she  could 
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offer  her  real  advantages  would  it  be  right 
for  him  to  oppose  it  ? 

She  concluded  by  saying  that  she  hesitated 
to  urge  her  own  happiness,  which  would  be 
so  increased  in  having  a  dear  little  girl  to  in- 
struct. She  had  never  seen  one  before  she 
saw  Emma,  whom  she  had  wished  to  place 
in  the  position  of  a  lovely  little  girl  she  had 
lost. 

James  felt  touched  by  this  great  kindness 
to  his  darling  sister.  He  had  often  sighed 
to  see  her  fine  qualities  so  limited  in  their 
expansion,  and  had  longed  to  secure  to  her 
the  benefits  of  a  liberal  education,  but  he 
could  scarcely  struggle  along  in  securing  his 
own,  and  the  efforts  he  had  made  to  instruct 
Emma  had  taxed  him  severely.  But  there 
was  that  inwrought  in  his  soul,  which  swelled 
against  a  dependent  state  for  any  one  of  his 
blood. 

James  said  he  was  almost  ashamed  to  men- 
tion one  objection,  and  yet  it  seemed  a  strong 
one. 

"Mention  it,  my  dear  Janes,"  said  Mrs. 
14 
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Sprague,  "  with  all  freedom.  Emma  is  your 
own,  and  you  have  the  right  of  independent 
decision.  I  am  not  one  to  feel,  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  any  position,  any  amount  of  wealth 
authorizes  an  infringement  on  the  just,  the 
sacred  claims  of  natural  affection." 

How  exactly  Mrs.  Sprague  expressed  his 
own  belief.  He  was,  for  a  moment,  ready  to 
wave  his  objection,  as  the  conviction  pressed 
upon  him,  that  Mrs.  Sprague  would  educate 
Emma  nobly.  He  rallied  however,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  say  that  he  feared,  after  being 
so  pleasantly  situate  in  Mrs.  Sprague's 
family,  she  would  be  unfitted  for  the  plain 
happiness  of  her  own  home. 

"James,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Sprague,  "is  not 
this  precisely  what  you  are  doing  ?  I  will 
state  it  differently.  Are  not  you  unfitting 
yourself  for  one  station  in  preparing  your- 
self for  the  responsibilities  of  a  higher  ?" 

James  coloured,  and  stammered  a  little, 
but  finally  added  that  it  was  no  part  of  his 
intention  to  sever  himself  from  his  family. 
It  was  partly  for  their  sakes  that  he  sought 
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knowledge.  He  thought  he  might,  by  and 
by,  add  to  the  family  happiness,  more  surely 
than  by  working  at  a  trade  for  which  he  had 
neither  taste  nor  talent. 

"And  you  have  done  right,  James.  I 
am  glad  you  have  intimated  this  objection  in 
regard  to  Emma.  It  is  one,  the  force  of 
which  should  be  considered.  If  you  under- 
stood my  feelings  and  principles  you  would 
feel  assured  that  Emma  would  never  be 
severed  from  her  home.  It  would  be  my  aim 
to  deepen  the  sentiment  of  ffimily  affection, 
and  strengthen  the  force  of  family  obligation 
to  parents  and  the  home  circle.  I  should 
consider  these  principles  as  my  best  aids  in 
moral  training,  which  should  always  take 
rank  before  intellectual  culture." 

"  I  should  not  have  thought  of  this,  Mrs. 
Sprague,  but  for  an  instance  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood. A  very  poor  widow  lived  near  us. 
She  had  two  fine  little  girls.  They  often 
came  in  to  play  with  Emma.  The  eldest 
was,  about  four  years  ago,  adopted  hj  a 
wealthy  lady,  who  at  once  separated  hei    80 
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entir  -Iv  from  her  mother  and  sister  that  she 
is  now  no  more  to  them  than  if  she  were 
dead.  The  adopted  girl  is  handsomely 
dressed,  is  making  proficiency  in  accomplish- 
ments, and  is  often  seen  by  her  mother  walk- 
ing with  fashionably  dressed  children,  and  she 
has  often  passed  her  mother's  house  with  a 
party  on  horseback  without  a  glance  at  her 
old  home.  She  is  now,  probably,  hardened 
enough  by  this  process.  Her  poor  mother  is 
almost  heart-broken  ;  and  rejected,  with  bitter 
scorn,  the  proposal  of  a  lady  to  adopt  her 
other  daughter,  though  she  earns  her  daily 
bread  by  daily  labour." 

The  tears  started  to  Mrs.  Sprague's  eyes. 
She  said,  in  her  opinion,  it  was  a  positive 
crime  to  sever  a  child  from  home,  and  crush 
out  natural  afi'ection.  Nothing  so  softening 
and  elevating  could  be  substituted.  If  the 
home  were  ever  so  lowly,  even  to  abject  pov- 
erty, where  no  contamination  of  vice  was 
feared,  it  was  doing  a  child  foul  wrong  to 
check  the  flow  of  natural  affection,  and  teach 
the  violation  of  its  first  and  most  sacred  moral 
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sbligations.  I  imagine,  James,  your  jiother 
would  be  influenced  by  this  case  of  cruelty,  so 
under  her  own  observation." 

"  I  suppose  she  would.  It  was  but  yester- 
day that  this  poor  woman  came  in,  having  met 
her  daughter  in  the  street,  who  passed  her 
unnoticed,  as  she  was  walking  with  the  lady 
who  had  adopted  her.  The  poor  woman  wept 
as  if  her  heart  would  break,  and  said  that 
Helen  must  be  growing  a  wicked  girl." 

"  I  should  fear  so  indeed,  if  she  can  treat 
her  mother  and  sister  so  cruelly.  She  is,  I 
suppose,  under  constraint,  and  may  not  dare  to 
do  right." 

"  It  may  be  so,  very  probably  is  so  ;  but  I 
own  the  story  has  had  its  influence  on  me. 
I  know  you  would  do  just  right,  Mrs.  Sprague, 
and  since  you  have  so  kindly  met  my  objec- 
tions, I  should  really  feel  that  I  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  accept  your  kindness  for  Emma. 
But,  of  course,  my  mother  could  not  feel  as  I 
do." 

"  No,  James,  I  could  not  expect  it.     Would 
it  be  well  for  me  to  call  and  talk  with  her,  or 
14  *  L 
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would  it  be  best  for  you  to  speak  first,  on  the 
subject  ?" 

"  I  will  speak  to  her  this  evening,  if  you 
please,  Mrs.  Sprague." 

"  Do  so,  and  come  in  and  tell  me  the  result. 
James,  my  heart  is  set  on  this  plan.  I  like 
your  family  principles,  your  industry  and  in- 
dependent feeling,  and  believe  that  Emma  has 
had  the  best  primary  training  for  a  charming 
and  useful  womanhood." 

"  My  mother  is  noble  in  all  her  feelings, 
Mrs.  Sprague,"  and  James  lifted  his  head  with 
the  air  of  one  who  felt  himself  ennobled  by 
his  origin, — just  the  feeling  which  touched  Mrs. 
Sprague's  generous  heart,  and  made  her  covet 
the  brother  as  well  as  the  sister.  She  re- 
joiced that  he  was  Edward's  fast  friend. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

"  Mother,"  said  Edward  on  his  return 
from  school  on  the  third  of  July,  "  Do  you 
know  that  Dr.  Hubbard  and  several  other 
gentlemen  are  to  give  the  school  a  banquet 
on  the  Fourth  ?  The  play-ground  is  to  be 
arranged,  and  tables  set,  and  benches  placed, 
and  we  are  to  have  flowers  in  abundance. 
Dr.  Hubbard  made  a  little  address  this 
morning.  He  wished  us  all  to  feel  a  lively 
interest  in  the  celebration  of  this  day.  He 
said  there  were  clouds  hanging  over  us,  but 
the  sun  was  behind  them,  and  we  must  con- 
sider our  country  a  thousand  times  dearer  than 
ever  before.  He  said  the  boys  might  bring 
flowers  and  all  their  flags  to  decorate  the 
tables  and  to  float  from  the  trees.  I  guess 
we  shall  hare  a  splendid  time." 
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"  It  s  delightful  indeed,  Edward.  I  shall 
want  tc  join  in  your  good  time  myself.  Can't 
the  ladies  go  and  see  the  tables  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  mother.  Dr.  Hubbard  says  the 
boys  are  to  be  there  at  eleven  o'clock,  and 
their  mothers  and  sisters  and  aunts  are 
invited  to  visit  the  grounds  at  three  o'clock. 
You  will  go,  won't  you,  mother  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  shall.  I  will  furnish  you  with 
some  flowers  for  the  festival.  I  shall  attend 
in  the  morning  at  the  Hall  to  hear  our 
patriotic  Dr.  Holman  offer  prayers  for  our 
country,  and  give  us  an  address.  We  shall 
then  listen  to  our  national  songs,  and  go  to 
Dr.  Hubbard's,  Avhere  we  are  to  meet  a  small 
party  at  lunch.  I  rather  think  we  are  then 
to  go  to  the  Seminary  grounds  with  them,  if 
the  Dr.  mentioned  it." 

On  the  morning  of  the  Fourth,  Edward  was 
awake  very  early,  as  indeed  was  everybody 
else  who  was  blessed  with  ears  to  hear  bells 
and  cannon.  Breakfast  was  hardly  over 
before  Frank  Sandford  called  to  say  that  his 
ancle    and    aunt  Emily  would  call  for  IVlrs 
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Sprague  at  ten  o'clock  to  accompany  her  to 
the  hall  to  hear  Dr.  Holman.  Edward  and 
Frank,  each  bearing  vases  of  flowers,  were 
soon  off  for  the  banqueting  scene. 

After  the  interesting  exercises  at  the  hall, 
all  of  which  cheered  and  strengthened  the 
heart,  the  party  proceeded  to  Dr.  Hubbard's, 
where  we  shall  leave  them  while  we  join  the 
young  party  at  the  Seminary  grounds. 

The  boys  were  never  weary  of  arranging 
and  rearranging,  and  then  admiring  the  effect 
of  their  taste.     The  important  affairs,  how- 
ever, were  not  left  to  them.     Two  eflBcient 
managers  were  present,  clothed  with  authority, 
who  had  refreshments  ready  at  eleven  o'clock, 
and  under  whose  supervision  the  sandwiches, 
cakes,  confections,  nuts  and  lemonade  were 
distributed  without  confusion  ;  and  never  were 
there    fewer    infringements    on   the  laws  of 
politeness  than  were  witnessed  at  this  merry 
gathering  of  sixty  boys.     The  younger  pupils, 
it  is  true,  were  rather  tempted  into  too  boister- 
ous merriment  by  the  glee  of  early  youth  and 
the    sense    of  free  lorn    which    an   out-door 
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banquet  naturally  inspires.  Dr.  Hubbard  and 
several  other  gentlemen  were  at  the  opening 
of  the  festivities.  But  when  a  blessing  was 
invoked  and  the  Dr.  had  informed  them  that 
at  three  o'clock  they  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  ladies,  all  retired  but  the  school 
boys. 

The  fun  and  enjoyment  can  be  imagined, 
but  not  described.  Every  thing  was  pro- 
nounced prime  !  first-rate  !  capital !  stylish  ! 
complete  !  number  one  !  and  few  remarks  were 
allowed  to  pass  without  the  reward  of  laugh- 
ter and  applause ;  as  Robert  Merton  re- 
marked to  James,  "  nothing  was  too  silly  to 
pass." 

At  length  the  feast  came  to  a  close ;  gen- 
themen  were  observed  in  the  distance.  Dr. 
Hubbard,  Mr.  Sandford,  and  Mr.  Merton, 
and  many  others,  with  ladies  and  young 
girls,  were  successively  announced,  and  in 
joyous  tones  from  one  juvenile  came  the  agree- 
able guess  that  in  the  rear  of  the  party  ice- 
cream and  great  baskets  of  nobody  knew 
what  were  plainly  discernible. 
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The  boys  flew  around  to  put  every  thing  in 
order,  and  waited  in  as  much  silence  as  was 
possible  for  the  guests. 

As  they  approached,  every  face  was  brim- 
ming with  smiles,  and  such  a  murmur  of 
excited  voices  was  heard  that  the  boys  be- 
gan to  think  they  were  behaving  altogether 
too  well,  and  finally  broke  into  cheers,  which 
subsided  as  the  inner  gat«  was  gained. 

The  Band  gave  enlivening  strains  while  the 
managers  arranged  the  tables,  and  ladies 
drew  ofi"  their  gloves  and  prepared  to  assist 
in  dispensing  the  ice-cream,  while  the  baskets 
of  cake  were  passing  around. 

That  day  closed  in  thankful  happiness. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  hilarity  of  the  boys 
who  had  a  mother  or  a  young  sister  to  wait 
upon.  Miss  Emily  Sandford,  seeing  James 
Wells  a  little  apart,  engaged  him  as  an  at- 
tendant. She  seemed  to  have  no  special 
claim  on  any  one,  Frank  being  entirely  en- 
grossed by  Robert  Merton,  who  had  drawn 
him  aside  to  talk.  Frank  gave  his  young 
joyous  heart  to  this  new  friend,  the  only  one 
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he  had  met  of  his  own  age,  who  responded  to 
his  religious  feelings. 

At  length,  the  festivities  came  to  an  end, 
and  all,  wearied,  but  joyful,  sought  the  repose 
of  home. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

In  about  a  week  after  this  cel(  bration, 
it  was  arranged  that  Emma  Wells  should 
make  her  home  with  Mrs.  Sprague,  and 
though  it  was  very  hard  for  Mrs.  Wells  to 
give  up  this  darling  daughter,  she  had  the 
resolution  to  do  it,  as  she  felt  very  sure  it 
would  be  doing  the  best  thing  for  her.  When 
Mrs.  Sprague  asked  her  if  she  would  not 
willingly  part  with  Emma  if  she  was  to  be  sent 
to  some  good  school  for  several  years,  she  at 
once  felt  that  she  could,  and  saw  the  'superior 
advantages  of  placing  her  in  such  a  home  of 
instruction  as  Mrs.  Sprague  offered. 

James,  too,  felt  how  great  would   be  the 

blessing  of  seeing  Emma  placed  where  she 

would  receive  a  generous  culture.     He  had 

long  determined  n  3t  to  leave  her  behind  on  his 

16 
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march  towards  improvement.  He  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  that  ever-widening 
barrier  which  inevitably  separates  the  edu- 
cated brother  from  the  often  equally  gifted, 
and  sometimes  supevior,  sister,  who  is  left 
toiling  in  ignorance,  unconscious  of  her 
powers. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  not  always  possible,  or 
always  well  that  all  the  members  of  a  family 
should  go  on  in  the  same  course  of  intellect- 
ual improvement,  and  it  frequently  happens 
that  but  one  can  do  so,  and  must  be  aided  by 
the  self-denial  and  generous  eiforts  of  the 
rest. 

But  it  is  always  possible  and  always  well  that 
the  favoured  one  should  return  to  his  family  all 
the  helps  to  knowledge  which  it  is  in  his 
power  to  afibrd,  and  an  overflowing  measure 
")f  grateful  afiection  for  all  the  unselfish  aid  he 
receives  in  his  expensive  pursuits. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which 
Emma  was  expected  at  her  new  home,  that 
Frank  Sandford  called  ti:)  invite  Mrs.  Sprague 
to  take  tea  with  his  aunt  Emily.     The  invita- 
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tion  was  accepted  with  pleasure,  and  Frank 
was  requested  to  say  that  Emma  W  ells  would 
accompany  her. 

"  Perhaps,  Frank,  you  do  not  know  that  I 
liave  adopted  for  my  daughter  a  sister  of 
James  Wells." 

"  I  did  not,  Mrs.  Sprague.  I  am  going 
along  with  Edward  as  far  as  Dr.  Hubbard's 
school,  on  purpose  to  invite  James,  so  it  will 
be  very  pleasant  for  him  to  meet  his  sister. 
Aunt  Emily  likes  James  very  much,  and  my 
father  says  he  is  the  most  intelligent  boy  he 
ever  saw.  He  says  he  should  like  James  for 
one  of  my  acquaintances,  and  aunt  Emily 
says  she  likes  Edward  for  another  ;  so  they 
are  both  suited,  and  I  too." 

As  the  boys  wished  Mrs.  Sprague  "  good 
morning"  and  left  the  room — one,  with  his 
brown  hair,  hazel  eyes  and  fair  brow  of 
almost  girlish  delicacy,  the  other,  with  his 
dark  locks  thrown  back  from  a  forehead  and 
eyes  of  harmonious  colouring — she  lingered 
on  the  bright  and  glowing  picture  of  youth 
and   happiness   which   they   presented.       A 
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little  while,  thought  she,  and  they  will  Dreak 
fi'om  the  arms  of  sheltering  love,  and  enter 
on  the  conflict  with  the  world,  Satan,  and 
their  own  hearts. 

Ah  these  boys  !  She  followed  them  in  her 
mental  vision  from  off  the  guarded  threshold 
of  home.  She  shuddered  as  she  saw  their 
skies  darkened  by  gathering  clouds,  and  their 
paths  entangled  by  briers,  and  confused  by 
many  diverging  tracks.  How  shall  they  be 
prepared  for  their  perilous  travel  ?  How 
shall  the  true  light  be  concentrated  on  the 
right  path  ?  Oh  !  that  mothers  would  not 
dare  to  hold  these  treasures  so  carelessly,  but 
would  realize,  that  they  are  God-given,  to 
guard,  to  fashion,  to  polish ;  not  for  family 
pride,  or  vain-glorious  fame,  but  for  the  bene- 
fit of  society,  the  strength  of  the  country,  the 
glory  of  the  church  of  Christ. 

As  Edward  and  Frank  walked  along  to 
the  Seminary,  the  latter  said  he  wished  they 
had  more  folks  at  his  uncle's,  and  he  should 
think  Edward  would  be  glad  to  have  James'a 
sister  como,  especially  if  she  was  like  James. 
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Tie  said,  at  one  place  where  he  had  boarded 
with  his  father,  the  lady  had  a  most  obliging 
little  girl.  He  liked  to  get  her  something 
pretty,  just  to  see  her  happiness  when 
he  came  home.  She  was  always  delighted  to 
see  a  hole  in  his  gloves  that  she  might  mend 
them. 

"  Mother  wants  Emma  very  much.  She 
says  she  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  cultivat- 
ing her  mind,  for  James's  sake,  as  she  feels- 
that  James  saved  me  an  awful  blow  on  the  head 
which  that  Ben  Wilson  was  about  giving  me, 
and  I  am  sare  I  feel  very  grateful  to  him  my- 
self." 

"  Yes,  that  was  well  done.  By  the  way, 
Edward,  is  James  poor?  I  supposed  so  from 
his  coarse  dress,  and  from  your  mother's 
adopting  his  sister." 

"  Yes,  decidedly,  very  poor.  He  had  hard 
work  to  get  along,  pay  his  expenses  of  tui- 
tion, and  find  his  clothes.  But  he  can  do  it, 
and  wishes  to  do  it.  He  is  much  pleased 
that  his  sistet-  is  to  be  with  mother,  though  he, 
at  first,  seemed  to  feel  too  proud  to  submit  to  it. 
15* 
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He  does  not,  as  Ben  Wilson  does,  consider 
his  sister  a  plague.  Ben  says  he  hates  girls — 
they  are  always  wanting  you  to  do  something 
for  them,  and  he  prefers  they  should  wait  on 
him." 

"  He  was  just  the  one  to  hate  everything 
gentle  and  good.  I  wonder  where  that  bad 
fellow  is." 

"  When  I  think  of  him,  I  always  feel 
mortified  that  I  was  such  a  fool  as  to  want  to 
be  with  him.  I  cannot  imagine  what  pos- 
sessed me  to  like  his  company." 

"  Just  what  possesses  us  all,  Edward,  at 
times, — a  heart  which  is  tempted  by  sinful 
pleasures." 

"  Do  you  ever  feel  so,  Frank  ?  I  thought, 
by  what  you  said  at  our  festival,  that  you 
were  always  good,  and  the  boys  said  they 
guessed  you  were  a  Christian." 

"  Edward,  though  I  have  learned  how 
hateful  sin  is,  and  have,  I  do  think,  truly  re- 
pented, and  learned  to  love  Christ  as  my 
Saviour  from  sin,  yet  my  heart  is  often 
tempted    into   sinful    fee'ings.     But    I    hate 
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them.  That  is  the  difference  between  my 
feelings  now,  and  two  years  ago." 

As  the  boys  entered  the  grounds  they  met 
James,  who  accepted  the  invitation  of  Miss 
Emily  with  evident  pleasure.  He  felt  a  little 
disturbed  when  he  heard  that  Emma  was  go- 
ing, for  he  feared  she  was  hardly  prepared 
for  it,  but  when  he  recollected  that  Mrs. 
Sprague  had  the  charge  of  her,  he  dismissed 
his  anxiety.  James  was  requested  to  come 
with  Emma  to  her  new  home  early  in  the 
afternoon,  as  Mrs.  Sprague  specially  desired 
it. 

The  feelings  of  Emma's  parents  had  been 
tenderly  respected  by  Mrs.  Sprague.  By 
some  rich  people  they  would  have  been  con- 
demned as  unreasonable,  if  not  impertinent, 
in  view  of  the  great  advantages  which  were 
offered.  Not  so  did  Mrs.  Sprague  consider 
them.  Mrs.  Wells  had  rather  managed  the 
aifair  as  she  generally  did  all  affairs.  Mr. 
Wells  was  well  content  that  she  should,  for 
two  reasons.  One  was  that  she  knew  how. 
The  other  was  that  he  lid  not. 
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He  was  one  of  those  quiet,  moderate  men, 
who  never  looked  far  from  the  daily  path  for 
any  thing,  and  what  he  found  there  he  leaned 
on,  clung  to,  and  always  looked  for  in  that 
very  place,  and  if  he  did  not  find  it,  he  felt 
broken  up,  "  out  of  his  bias,"  as  he  expressed 
it.  So,  when  he  fully  understood  that  Emma 
was  going  off  the  household  track,  he  seemed 
to  feel  that  sunlight  was  going  too. 

But  when  Mrs.  Sprague  sat  down  by  him, 
and  in  her  own  sensible  and  womanly  way, 
made  him  understand  her  plans,  he  said  he 
was  ready  to  let  her  go,  for  her  best  good. 

Mrs.  Sprague  knew  herself  well  enough  to 
feel  sure  that  every  true  affection  would  re- 
3eive  her  fostering  care  and  indulgence.  She 
knew  that  the  love  which  she  would  desire  to 
receive  from  Emma,  would  never  trench  on 
that  due  to  her  parents,  her  brothers,  or  to 
any  human  being.  She  had  often  observed 
that  much  unhappiness  resulted  from  an  un- 
reasonable, indeed  an  absurd  desire  to  mo- 
nopolize all  the  love  of  certain  hearts  ;  such 
selfish  persons  not   considering   that  the   va- 
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rious  objecL*  of  affection  demand  different 
styles  of  love. 

Without  arrogance,  one  may  understand 
'lis  own  nature  sufficiently  to  judge  if  he 
means  to  do  justly  and  kindly  in  the  relations 
of  life.  If  he  knows  that  of  himself  which 
would  make  him  fear  that  he  could  not,  let 
him  not  take  the  happiness  of  another  into 
his  keeping. 

Mrs.  Sprague  felt  very  glad  to  secure  a 
fine  girl  like  Emma  for  daily  care  and  cul- 
ture. She  anticipated  happiness  in  the  em- 
ployment, though  her  first  aim  had  been  to 
express  her  gratitude  to  James  for  his  gene- 
rous offer  of  his  own  valuable  right  arm  to 
save  Edward  from  what  might  have  proved  a 
deadly  blow.  She  rightly  conjectured  that 
to  bring  up  Emma  side  by  side  with  her 
gifted  brother,  would  be  the  richest  favour 
she  could  bestow  on  the  family. 

Besides,  she  had  long  thought  it  her  duty 
to  train  and  educate  for  usefulness  some 
other  members  of  the  human  family,  which, 
besides     diffusing    i    healthful   cheerfulness 
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tlirfidgh  her  too  quiet  house,  wouUl  induce  in 
Edward  other  than  the  exclusive  feelings 
which,  almost  invariably,  strengthen  into 
selfishness  in  an  only  child. 

At  an  early  hour  James  arrived  with 
Emroa.  He  had  improved  the  walk  to  advise 
her  as  to  her  course  of  conduct,  and  he  had 
laid  down  so  many  rules  and  fenced  her 
round  with  such  hedges  of  advice  that  the 
poor  girl  felt  quite  perplexed  at  the  more 
than  mortal  demand  which  seemed  awaiting 
her  in  regard  to  duties  and  responsibilities. 
James  felt  that  she  was  all  dependent  on  him, 
and  almost  feared  to  leave  Ler.  He  would 
have  been  surprised  to  find  that  Mrs. 
Sprague's  sweet  ways  relieved  her  spirit  and 
soothed  her  heart.  That  lady,  to  dissipate 
the  diffidence  of  a  new  position,  took  her 
round  the  house  to  see  her  new  home,  and 
showed  her  a  charming  room  next  her  own, 
of  which  she  gave  her  the  key,  with  a  kiss  of 
aifection. 

She  opened  her  wardrobe,  and  instructed 
her    as   to   the   disposition   of    her    clothes, 
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pointed  out  her  closet,  her  bureau,  her  table, 
her  writing-desk,  her  shelves  of  books,  all  in 
so  gentle  and  loving  a  manner  that  Emma 
was  quite  overpowered.  She  raised  her 
grateful  eyes  to  Mrs.  Sprague's  face,  those 
dark  graj  eyes  so  exactly  like  James's,  and 
in  a  subdued  voice  hoped  she  should  repay 
this  kindness  by  doing  as  Mrs.  Sprague 
would  wish  in  all  things,  so  that  she  would 
love  her ;  and  here  her  tones  faltered,  and 
tears  gathered  in  her  eyes. 

This  feeling  was  exactly  what  Mrs.  Sprague 
most  liked  to  hear  her  express.  She  detected 
in  her  the  same  delicacy  she  had  often  ad- 
mired in  James,  which  prevented  undue  ela- 
tion in  receiving  favours,  which  in  some 
coarser  minds  would  induce  a  doubt  of  their 
appreciation. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  Emma  could 
scarcely  be  in  a  costume  to  visit  so  soon,  as  in- 
deed she  would  not  have  been,  had  not  Mrs. 
Wells  hastened  to  prepare,  as  soon  as  received, 
the  materials  sent  her  by  Mrs.  Sprague 
for  Emma's  wardrobe.  With  Mrs.  Kilby's 
assistance,  for  Mrs.  Sprague  had  requested 
that  she  should  be  engaged  for  the  work,  all 
suitable  preparations  were  made  for  a  begin- 
ning of  the  new  home. 

The  idea  of  a  visit  at  Miss  Sandford's 
rather  frightened  Emma,  but  it  required  more 
courage  to  express  her  timidity  than  to  make 
the  visit,  so  she  said  nothing  of  it. 

Mrs.  Sprague  knew  very  well  how  she 
would  feel,  a  mere  child,  going  into  a  strange 
place  and  a  new  style  of  society,  but  as  she 
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intended  to  treat  her  as  a  daughter,  she  had 
thought  it  well  to  introduce  her,  as  such,  to 
her  special  friends.  She  knew  also,  that  she 
would  need  much  encouragement.  So  she 
went  to  Emma's  room,  shook  out  her  dress 
and  selected  the  articles  she  wished  her  to 
wear,  and  arranged  her  wealth  of  brown  hair 
as  she  thought  suitable,  for  which  Emma 
heartily  thanked  her,  for  she  had  said  to  her- 
self,  "  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  how  to  fix 
my  hair  as  they  wear  it." 

Mrs.  Sprague  then  told  her  that  she  might 
keep  near  her,  if  she  chose,  all  the  evening, 
but  she  would  prefer  to  see  her  enter  into 
any  little  plan  of  amusement  which  Miss 
Sandford  might  propose. 

"  James  has  described  Miss  Sandford  to 
me,"  said  Emma,  "  and  wished  I  could  see 
her,  but  I  never  expected  to." 

"  Now,  Emma,  you  can  have  that  pleasure, 
and  in  Miss  Emily  Sandford  you  will  see  the 
style  of  a  young  lady  which  I  particularly 
admire.  She  is  nice  in  all  her  arrangements, 
perfectly  unaffected,  has  a  cheerfulness  which 
16 
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enlivens,  and  amiability  which  respects  the 
feelings,  not  only  of  the  most  humble,  but  of 
all  whom  she  meets  in  society." 

•'  I  should  think  any  one  who  is  kind  to 
the  poor  would  be  amiable  everywhere,"  re- 
marked Emma. 

''  That  is  not  always  the  case,  Emma. 
Many  who  are  kind  and  generous  to  the  mise- 
rable and  unfortunate  are  often  very  un- 
pleasant at  home  :  and  in  the  social  circle, 
among  their  equals,  indulge  in  haughtiness 
of  manner  and  severe  remarks  at  any  little 
wound  to  their  vanity  and  self-importance. 
Now,  my  dear,  you  can  hang  this  dress  in 
the  wardrobe.  Leave  your  room  in  order, 
and  join  me  in  the  parlour  when  you  are 
ready." 

"  What  a  pretty  way  Mrs.  Sprague  has  of 
telling  me  what  she  wishes  me  to  do,"  thought 
Emma,  and  she  determined  to  study  to  please 
her,  especially  as  she  knew  that  in  doing  this 
she  would  gratify  James,  that  darling  brother, 
who  had,  as  far  as  was  in  his  power,  prepared 
aer    for  this  new   situation   by  helping  her 
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along  ill  study,  so  that  she  did  not  feel  op- 
pressed by  utter  ignorance,  and  Avas,  in  some 
measure,  prepared  to  enjoy  the  beautiful 
books  on  the  shelves  in  her  room. 

Emma  glanced  round  the  room,  and  a  flush 
of  delight  overspread  her  face  at  the  thought 
of  her  altered  fortunes.  The  next  moment 
it  faded  at  the  recollection  of  her  family  toil- 
ing at  home,  and  she  was  ready  to  cry  at  the 
conviction  that  this  pleasant  lot  could  not  be 
the  lot  of  all ;  and  at  no  point  could  her 
heart  find  repose  until  it  occurred  to  her  that 
in  her  improvement  of  her  present  advantages 
might  be  found  an  ability  to  assist  her 
parents  in  after  years.  This,  too,  was  one 
of  James's  unselfish  aims. 

Mrs.  Sprague  was  reading  in  the  parlour 
when  Emma  came  in,  and  she  decided  that 
the  character  of  Emma's  face  was  charming 
rather  than  regularly  handsome.  A  perfectly 
beautiful  face  commands  admiration,  a  charm- 
ing face  interests  the  heart.  Mrs.  Sprague 
preferred  it. 

As  Mrs.  Sprague,  Edward,  and  Emma  were 
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leaving  the  house,  they  saw  James  approach- 
ing. 

"  Oh  !  there  is  James  now,"  exclaimed 
Edward,  about  to  d-^rt  away  to  join  him. 

"No,  Edward,"  said  his  mother,  "let 
James  join  us  ;  you  and  he  have  boy-talks 
enough.  You  are  now  waiting  upon  ladies;" 
and  as  James  came  up,  Mrs.  Sprague  re- 
signed his  sister  to  his  care,  and  walked  on 
with  Edward. 

"  Oh,  dear  !"  he  exclaimed,  "I  do  so  want 
to  tell  something  to  James,  quite  important, 
mother." 

"  And  I  want  to  tell  you  something  quite 
as  important,  Edward.  You  and  James  can 
have  as  much  private  chat  as  you  please,  but 
remember  this  point  of  politeness  which  I 
would  now  impress  on  your  mind.  When 
you  are  in  company,  you  are  to  have  only 
general  intercourse  with  your  special  friends, 
your  cronies,  as  you  style  them. 

"  In  social  gatherings  you  are  to  yield 
yourselves  to  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  and 
throw  all  you  have  to  give  intr    the  coromon 
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fund.  This  will  make  you  a  man  oi  society, 
which  you  should  be  while  you  are  in  society, 
enjoying  its  pleasures  and  appropriating  its 
advantages." 

"But  we  are  only  boys,  mother.  You 
would  not  have  us  intruding  ourselves  on 
ladies  and  gentlemen  ?" 

'"  By  no  means.  I  would  have  you  reserve 
yourselves  for  their  notice,  and  when  noticed, 
enter  respectfully  and  pleasantly  into  any 
plan  or  conversation  which  such  notice  in- 
vites you  to  join.  In  this  way  you  may  both 
give  and  receive  pleasure  and  improvement. 
Good  manners  should  receive  the  higher  style 
of  benevolence. 

'•  Very  frequently  the  young  gentlemen  of 
a  party  form  into  cliques  and  so  entrench 
themselves  as  to  cut  their  connection  with  the 
company,  and  appear  annoyed  if  an  elderly 
gentleman  approaches  them,  or  if  there  should 
be  any  service  required  of  them  by  an  old  or 
a  young  lady.  I  have  witnessed  such  selfish 
rudeness." 

"  When  I  am  such  a  youn^  man  as  you 
10  « 
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would  like  to  see  mother,  I   guess  I  shall  be 
worth  seeing." 

"  I  trust  you  will  he,  Edward,  just  such  a 
young  man  as  will  rejoice  my  heart.  In  the 
mean  time,  do  you  and  James  and  Frank  talk 
over  these  things.  It  Avill  do  you  all  good 
to  hear  each  other's  oj)inions." 

"  Mother,  there  is  one  thing.  At  Mr. 
Sandford's  and  at  other  places  the  younger 
part  of  the  company  often  go  in  another  room 
and  have  a  rather  merrier  time  than  when  older 
persons  are  with  them.  Am  I  to  refuse  to 
join  them  ?" 

"  No,  indeed.  It  is  what  you  should  do 
when  the  lady  of  the  house  proposes  it,  or 
the  youthful  group  thus  arranges  itself." 

"Very  well,  mother.  If  you  and  Miss 
Emily  do  not  make  a  man  of  me,  I  may  be 
considered  a  hopeless  case,"  said  Edward, 
merrily  laughing. 

As  they  entered  the  house,  Mrs.  Sprague 
took  Emma  in  charge,  and  left  the   boys   in 
the  hall,  where  Frank  was  impatiently  await 
ing  their  arri'al. 
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Miss  El  lily  met  Emma  with  a  kiss  of  wel- 
come, and  said  she  had  a  young  cousin  just 
arrived,  who  would  be  very  glad  of  a  com- 
panion about  her  own  age. 

"  She  is  a  little  timid  thing,  and  wished  to 
be  allowed  to  stay  out  of  the  parlour.  But 
when  I  told  her  of  your  coming,  Emma,  she 
seemed  interested.  She  is  very  bashful,  so 
you  must  chat  with  her.  She  has  lived  so 
retired  with  her  mother,  that  it  has  made  her. 
very  unwilling  to  step  off  her  home  track." 

Emma  thought  it  very  stiange  that  she 
should  be  requested  to  encourage  a  young 
girl  in  company,  she,  who  had  never  visited 
at  all,  and  whose  social  enjoyments  and  ad- 
vantages hitherto  had  consisted  in  running 
in  to  see  Jeanie  Kilby,  or  talking  Avith  her 
over  the  fence,  or  at  the  corner  of  the  work- 
shop, where  her  father  allowed  her  to  keep 
two  or  three  flower  pots  in  the  sunny  window. 
Those  sunny  memories  came  up  now,  in  con- 
trast with  the  great  responsibilities  which  she 
was  to  meet  this  evening. 

This  very  r<^sponsibility,  however,  strength- 
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ened  Emma  for  the  task,  and  she  followed 
Mrs.  Sprague  with  Marj  Sandford's  arm  in 
hers  ;  but  her  courage  nearly  failed  when  she, 
for  the  first  time,  entered  an  elegant  room  as 
a  guest.  The  colour  mounted  to  her  brows, 
her  eyes  fell,  and  she  thought  she  should 
never  get  anywhere,  and  when  she  did,  she 
knew  not  what  to  do  with  herself.  She  was 
nearly  overpowered  with  confusion  when  Mrs. 
Sprague  requested  her  to  hold  her  fan  a  few 
moments  while  she  went  to  the  other  side  of 
the  room.  This  trifle  composed  her,  and  she 
was  still  more  assured  when  Mary  Sandford 
whispered,  "  Do  let  me  keep  with  you." 
The  idea  of  another  more  perplexed  than  her- 
self, made  her  comparatively  at  ease,  and 
James  coming  along  at  the  same  moment 
seemed  a  wall  of  defence  to  the  bashful  girls, 
as  he  began  to  talk  sociably  and  pleasantly. 
Another  party  now  arrived,  a  lady  with 
her  daughter  and  son.  The  latter  recognized 
James  and  Edward  as  school  fellows,  and 
Frank,  always  animated  in  company,  lent  him- 
self to  their  entertainment  with  success. 
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The  ever  wclcon.  e  Dr.  Hubbard  and  lady 
ana  nephew,  and  their  beloved  minister,  Dr. 
Allerton,  with  his  charming  wife  and  her 
young  sister,  completed  one  of  those  social, 
genial  little  parties  which  this  select  circle 
specially  delighted  in. 

By  these  accessions  the  young  party  seemed 
large  enough  to  authorize  an  extension  of 
territory.  So  Miss  Emily  invited  them  to 
the  back  parlour,  and  supplied  them  with 
games  and  puzzles  which  soon  set  them  at 
ease  and  promoted  general  sociability,  shield- 
ing the  bashful,  and  working  into  the  general 
fund  all  the  available  social  material  of  the 
party. 

The  gaiety  at  one  time  seemed  alarmingly 
increased  by  the  addition  of  Dr.  Hubbard, 
who  observing  a  goodly  delegation  of  his 
pupils,  walked  in  and  accepted  the  offered 
chair  and  his  assistance  in  their  perplexities. 
Much  to  the  amusement  of  his  boys,  it  was 
remarked  that  the  doctor,  with  all  his  learn- 
ing, did  not  so  adroitly  succeed  as  little  pale 
Mary  Sandford,   wh(    had  seemed  almost  a 
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cipher  until  she  encountered  puzzle*  and 
games  requiring  ingenuity  and  skill. 

"I  really  believe,"  said  he,  "it  would  be 
a  good  thing  for  me  to  exercise  my  wits  once 
in  a  while  in  such  an  ingenious  party.  This 
young  lady  has  quite  beat  me  on  my  first 
trial,"  bowing  to  the  blushing  Mary. 

On  his  return  to  the  more  staid  company 
in  the  front  parlour,  he  remarked  to  Mrs. 
Sprague  that  on  a  late  visit  to  his  native 
town,  he  had  found  them  very  busy  culti- 
vating their  muscular  powers,  and  resting 
their  brains  a  little.  He  added,  "  I  speak 
particularly  of  two  families,  furnishing,  1 
think,  nine  boys,  who  though  in  full  pursuit 
of  intellectual  knowledge,  yet  found  their 
favourite  amusement  and  relaxation  in  the 
work-shop.  It  was  fitted  up  by  the  two 
families  in  company.  With  good  tools  and 
working  material  you  may  imagine  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  articles  of  domestic  use 
and  of  family  convenience  were  produced 
amidst  the  merriment  of  these  young  workers. 

"  The   admiration  with   which  every  new 
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wonder  of  art  was  received  resulted  in  pre- 
sents to  the  young  ladies  of  their  acquain- 
tance who  were  thus  associated  in  these  pleas- 
ant plans,  and  marked  their  progressive  ex- 
cellence with  a  well-rewarding  interest,  which 
stimulated  to  still  more  magnificent  efforts. 
A  young  sister's  room  was  entirely  furnished 
by  the  skill  and  industry  of  these  school  and 
college  boys,  even  to  bureau  and  writing 
desk,  tables  and  chairs. 

"  Not  one  of  these  boys  devoted  himself 
to  any  mechanical  art,  but  all  learned  the  use 
of  tools,  in  itself  a  most  useful  and  manly  ac- 
complishment, and  enjoyed  the  blessing  of 
well-developed  muscular  power.  Besides, 
and  not  its  least  advantage,"  continued  the 
Dr.  ''  is  the  well-established  fact  that  an 
interesting  home-pursuit  of  this  active,  stimu- 
lating character,  has  a  most  healthful  moral 
influence,  and  precludes,  in  most  cases,  that 
desire  for  coarse  and  debasing  amusements 
which  the  idle  boy  will  be  sure  to  seek." 

"Do  let  us  have  a  work-shop,"  said  Mrs. 
Sprague.    "  I  will  give  up  my  parlours,  if  other 
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wise  unattainable.  I  see  its  advantages  and 
its  pleasures  so  clearly.  How  often  have  I 
lamented  the  unemployed  energies,  when  1 
have  seen  Edward,  weary  of  books  and  of  all 
within  his  reach,  stretching  his  arms  and 
yawning  from  the  very  weariness  of  doing 
nothing.  His  wood  rambles  with  you,  Emily, 
have  been  a  real  solace  to  me,  and  have  made 
me  your  debtor.  They  have  been  most  benefi- 
cent in  their  effects,  and  this  work-shop  will 
add  to  his  home-pleasures." 

"  I  have  already  projected  a  plan  for  a 
work-shop  in  the  rear  of  brother's  house,  for 
Frank,"  remarked  Mr.  John  Sandford. 

"Mr.  Sandford,"  interrupted  Mrs,  Sprague. 
"  It  strikes  me  this  should  be  a  social  pleas- 
ure for  boys.  I  think  I  have  just  the  place 
for  it  in  my  ample  back-grounds.  There  is 
a  small  building  there  now  for  no  useful  pur- 
pose. If  you  will  only  direct  the  workmen 
I  shall  be  most  happy  to  have  it  fitted  up 
for  this  purpose.  I  wish  you  would  look  at 
it. 

"  Ah !    do  let    the    boys   go   there,"   said 
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Emily.  "  If  I  had  forty  boys  I  should  be 
thankful  to  have  them  under  Mrs.  Sprague's 
supervision." 

"More  so  perhaps  than  she  would,"  re- 
joined her  brother  ;  "  but  as  you  say,  Mrs. 
Sprague,  this  should  be  a  social  affair,  and  I 
am  much  inclined  to  close  with  your  offer,  as 
you  have  that  little  grove  for  so  charming  a 
back-ground.  I  shall  like  to  remember  my 
Frank,  so  associated  with  these  two  boys, 
and  in  a  degree  under  your  sheltering  care, 
when  I  am  in  a  foreign  land.  We  will  makf, 
the  fitting-up  a  joint  expense." 

"  I  should  be  thankful  to  bear  the  expense," 
answered  Mrs.  Sprague. 

"  My  dear  madam,  you  must  allow  us  our 
part  of  pleasure.  The  offer  of  your  grounds 
is  invaluable." 

This  point  being  settled,  Miss  Emily  sum- 
moned the  young  party,  and  the  evening  re- 
freshments were  taken,  and  cordial  farewells 
made.  As  they  were  departing,  Emma  was 
invited  to  come  around  often  to  see  Mary,  as 
she  was  not  yet  accustomed  to  go  out  alone. 
17  N 
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James  smiled  at  the  idea  of  Miss  Emily's 
cousin  depending  on  Emma  for  an  introduc- 
tion into  the  world,  and  Emma,  much  embar- 
rassed, hardly  knew  what  she  ought  to  say. 
But  Mrs.  Sprague  arranged  it  all  very  nicely, 
and  said  just  the  words  which  put  Emma  and 
Mary  at  their  ease,  and  settled  them  quietly 
as  acquaintances. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

The  next  morning  when  Emma  opened  her 
ejes  in  her  new  and  beautiful  room,  her  first 
thought  was  full  of  confusion,  her  next  was 
of  the  home-duties,  on  which  she  knew  her 
mother  and  aunt  were  engaged.  She  saw  aunt 
Sarah  washing  the  potatoes,  and  her  mother 
stirring  up  cakes,  and  glanced  through  the 
entry  and  saw  James  at  his  books,  and  knew 
that  Tom  was  out  opening  the  shutters  of  the 
work-shop,  and  that  her  few  flowers  in  the 
window  would  soon  be  glancing  in  the  beams 
of  morning,  and  could  almost  hear  James's 
ever  generous  words,  "  Call  me,  mother,  if 
you  need  more  wood,  or  to  lift  anything  for 
you;"  and  then,  "Emma,  run  in  here  a 
minute,  I  want  to  tell  you  something;"  and 
soon  mother's  voice,  "  Come,  Emma,  come,  set 
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jour  father's  chair,  and  help  aunt  Sarah  to 
take  up  the  breakfast ;  you  and  James  have 
talked  long  enough."  And,  last  of  all,  the  dear 
kind  father,  who  always  looked  to  her  to  help 
him  to  put  on  his  coat. 

Oh  dear  !  thought  Emma,  ought  I  to  have 
left  them  ?  And  the  tears  flowed  from  her 
eyes,  and  could  be  arrested  only  by  many 
dashes  of  cold  water  throAvn  over  them.  But 
I  will  help  them  all  I  can,  she  inwardly 
decided.  Mrs.  Sprague  said  I  should  go  home 
often,  and  perhaps  she  will  allow  me  to  sit 
here  in  my  room  and  make  shirts  for  father 
and  James.  How  I  should  enjoy  it  with  this 
beautiful  work-table,  and  if  they  are  sick  I 
know  she  will  be  willing  to  spare  me  a  while. 

By  the  time  Emma  was  dressed  she  became 
composed,  and  appeared  at  breakfast,  rather 
timidly,  but  with  the  same  good  sense  which 
had  distinguished  James  on  his  introduction  to 
a  new  style  of  society.  It  was  so  new  to  Emma 
to  receive  the  quiet  and  established  courtesies 
of  Mrs.  Sprague's  table,  and  to  remember 
that  she  need  not  start  up   to  meet   any  de- 
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maiid,  but  quietly  wait  until  she  and  others 
were  served,  that  it  was  no  wonder  she  madf' 
a  very  slight  repast,  which  was  not  notice] 
by  any  one.  As  Emma  felt  no  eyes  upon 
her,  she  soon  got  the  management  of  herself, 
and  could  not  help  noticing  how  easily  they 
took  things.  She  was  so  glad  Mrs.  Sprague 
did  not  ask  her  what  the  matter  was,  and  that 
Edward  kept  talking  to  his  mother  ;  but  she 
coloured  crimson  when  the  girl  in  waiting 
said  to  Mrs.  Sprague,  "  That  is  Miss  Emma's 
cup  ;"and  she  was  so  glad  when  breakfast  was 
over,  but  swallowed  her  surprise  at  the  entire 
absence  of  hurry  after  breakfast ;  though 
there  was  no  idleness  ;  for  Mrs.  Sprague  took 
her  book  and  waited  for  all  to  assemble  for 
prayers,  after  all  in  the  house  had  breakfasted. 
Emma  was  glad  to  be  informed  what  Mrs. 
Sprague  wished  her  to  do  in  the  moi-ning, 
and  longed  to  understand  just  what  duties 
devolved  on  her,  and  to  know  Avhen  she 
might  stay  in  her  pretty  room  and  begin  to 
look  over  the  books,  and  when  sewing  was 
required  or  allowed,  and  how  it  would  be 
17  • 
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about  going  home.  She  longed  to  see  James, 
and  felt  quite  a  burden  on  her  spirits,  chiefly 
from  not  knowing  exactly  what  to  do. 

Mrs.  Sprague  did  not  leave  Emma  this 
morning,  to  ask  permission  to  go  home  a  while, 
which  indeed  Emma  had  no  thought  of  doing, 
but  knowing  the  workings  of  the  human 
heart,  she  felt  how  much  Emma  must  long  to 
rest  a  while  from  her  new  life, 'and  to  tell  the 
home-circle  all  about  it.  She  had  shown  her 
how  to  employ  herself  every  morning,  what 
little  round  of  duties  devolved  upon  her,  and 
how  much  it  would  gratify  her  to  see  them 
faithfully  attended  to  at  the  right  time.  It 
was  not  her  intention  to  educate  Emma  in 
idleness,  but  as  she  would  her  own  daughter, 
giving  her,  it  is  true,  much  happiness,  and, 
of  course,  a  much  easier  life  than  she  had 
known  at  her  lowly  home,  but  still  a  life 
filled  up  with  real  life-business,  as  Mrs. 
Sprague  had  filled  her  own.  It  required  good 
management  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  every 
day,  the  demands  of  her  religious  and  social 
and  family  duties,  the  demands  of  active  be 
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levolence,  involved  in  the  various  societies 
)f  which  she  was  a  conscientious  member. 
Ln  all  these  duties  she  intended,  by  degrees, 
to  involve  Emma,  and  considered  it  a  part  of 
her  moral  training  to  meet  these  social  obli- 
gations. 

Not  that  she  meant  to  overwhelm  Emma, 
for  her  regular  stu(|ies  were  to  occupy  her 
immediate  attention,  but  as  she  advanced  in 
life  she  hoped  to  teach  her  to  feel  and  to  act 
for  others,  and  to  understand  that  one's  own 
accommodation  was  not  the  exclusive  aim  of 
a  being  linked  by  a  thousand  ties  to  the  great 
humm  family. 

As  Mrs.  Sprague  stood  by  her  plants  this 
morning,  as  they  drank  in  the  sunshine,  on  the 
side  p'uzza,  she  heard  a  plaintive  voice  which 
touched  tier  heart.  She  stood  a  while  to  as- 
certain its  3ource,  and  heard  these  words  ac- 
companied by  a  sob. 

"  Oh,  Emma  !  I  couldn't  help  crying  last 
night,  anxl  .._is  morning  I  had  nobody  to  speak 
to.  Only  taink  how  lonesome  I  am,  for 
mother  will  not  let  me  run  on  the  back  street, 
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and  now  [  have  disobeyed  motl.er.  She 
charged  me  not  to  come  here,  but  I  saw  you 
on  the  piazza,  and  couldn't  help  it.  I  am 
going  to  the  shop  for  work  for  mother.  Oh, 
Emma,  won't  Mrs.  Sprague  never  let  me 
come  here  ?" 

"  Indeed,  Jeanie,  I  will  ask  her  to-mor- 
row," answered  Emma ;,"  she  is  very  kind, 
but  I  cannot  ask  you  in  now,  Jeanie,  because 
I  don't  know." 

"  Oh,  I  know  it,  Emma.  I  am  so  sorry  I 
did  come,  when  mother  said  I  mustn't ;  but, 
Emma,  it  is  so  dismal  now  you  are  gone, 
and  we  are  so  poor  I  never  can  come  to  this 
beautiful  house." 

"  Now,  Jeanie,  I  would  go  straight  home, 
and  be  sure  to  tell  your  mother,  for  you  were 
naughty,  and  James  would  not  let  me  deceive 
one  bit." 

"  I  can  hardly  see,  I've  cried  so  much. 
But  I  will  tell  mother.  And  we  didn't  have 
hardly  a  grain  of  breakfast  this  morning, 
and — " 

Here   the    child's   voice  was  choked  with 
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sobs,  and  Emma,  half  crying,  said,  "  Jeanie, 
dear,  do  you  go  right  in  to  mother,  and  she 
will  give  you  something,  and  I  am  coming 
home  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  I  will  run  in  to 
see  you,  dear."  And  before  Mrs.  Sprague's 
hasty  steps  reached  the  door,  Jeanie  had  run 
down  the  steps  and  had  cleared  the  side 
gate. 

"  Who  was  that  little  girl,  Emma  ?" 

Emma  looked  up,  her  face  flushed  and  her 
eyes  full  of  tears.  "  It  is  Jeanie  Kilby, 
ma'am.  She  lives  close  by  us,  and  she  called 
as  she  was  going  by." 

"  But  I  heard  her  say  she  was  hungry.  I 
came  out  to  give  her  something.  Emma,  you 
should  have  come  in  and  told  me.  I  never 
let  any  one  go  hungry  from  my  door." 

"  She  is  not  a  beggar,  ma'am.  Besides,  I 
did  not  know  that  I  might  invite  her  in,  and 
her  mother  said  she  must  not  come  here,  and  I 
know  she  would  not  have  come  in,  if  I  had 
invited  her." 

"  Emma,  I  heard  all  that  was  said.  You 
both   did  right.     You,   in  advising  her,  and 
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she  in  promising  to  tell  her  mother.  Now, 
Emma,  I  wish  you  not  to  say  anything  more 
to  her  about  telling  her  mother  of  her  diso- 
bedience, but  just  find  out  whether  she  did 
tell  her,  and  let  me  know.  Now  I  depend 
on  you,  Emma.  And  go  immediately  home  ; 
do  not  wait  till  eleven  o'clock  ;  for  you  must 
carry  something  to  this  child.  She  is  hungry, 
poor  little  thing  !  I  will  give  you  some  cakes 
and  apples,  and  you  may  give  them  as  a  pre- 
sent from  yourself." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  ma'am,  I  will  go  now." 

And  Emma  gladly  hastened  home  with  her 
heart  full  of  grateful  feeling  towards  Mrs. 
Sprague,  who,  whatever  were  her  perplexities, 
always  softened  and  dissipated  them  by  her 
gentle  kindness. 

All  were  glad  to  welcome  Emma  home. 
They  had  been  longing  all  the  morning  to  see 
her  face,  and  now  it  appeared  like  a  sunbeam 
in  the  old  kitchen.  Aunt  Sarah  was  darning 
stockings  and  mother  was  ironing, 

"  How  James  missed  you  this  morning, 
Em  !     It  seems  as  if  he  had  lost  his  wits,  and 
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father  said  it  seemed  as  if  half  the  house 
were  gone,"  said  her  mother,  "  but  we  must 
get  used  to  it,  I  know  ;  and  then,  as  James 
said,  you  would  soon  have  gone  out  in  the 
world  to  get  your  living  somehow,  and  I 
should  be  ungrateful  to  murmur  at  such  a 
kind  Providence  as  has  provided  such  a  home 
for  you." 

"  To  be  sure  you  would,"  added  aunt  Sarah. 
"It  would  be  no  more  nor  less  than  quarrel- 
ling with  Providence,  only  I  hope  we  shall  be 
allowed  to  love  our  own  flesh  and  blood.  You 
had  great  carryings  on  last  night,  didn't  you  ?" 

"  I  went  visiting  with  Mrs.  Sprague,  aunt 
Sarah." 

"  Do  tell  !  Did  they  have  things  pretty 
grand,  handsomer  than  they  do  into  Miss 
Bowen's  ?" 

"  Oh,  aunt  Sarah,  Mrs.  Bowen's  house  is 
perfectly  mean  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Sprague's 
or  Miss  Sandford's." 

"  Well,  I  'spose  you  was  dressed  up  and 
appeared  as  well  as  any  of  'em.  Fine 
feathers  make  fine  birds." 
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"It  isn't  all  in  dressing  up,  aunt  Sarah." 

"  I  'spose  its  more  in  getting  ustalizecl 
after  all.  There's  James  now,  puts  on  his 
best  clothes  and  walks  oflF  '  as  easy  as  an 
old  shoe '  when  he  is  invited  up  to  Mrs. 
Sprague's.  But  I  remember  when  he  was 
as  much  flustrated  as  poor  Tom  if  Miss 
Lorton  spoke  to  him  coming  out  o'  meeting." 

"All  I  desire,"  said  Mrs.  Wells,  "is  to 
see  my  children  walking  in  an  honest  way 
and  striving  to  do  the  best  they  can." 

"  That  is  just  what  Mrs.  Sprague  says, 
mother.  Just  the  things  you  have  told  us,  I 
mean  your  instructions,  I  have  heard  Mrs. 
Sprague  say.  What  you  think  most  impor- 
tant she  does  too,  always  to  speak  and  act 
honestly,  and  to  do  the  very  best  we  know 
how." 

"  Only  Miss  Sprague's  instructions  is 
dressed  out  in  silks  and  satins,"  rejoined 
aunt  Sarah,  "  which  makes  'em  more  taking 
to  the  nat'ral  heart.  Now  don't  you  think  a 
word  from  her  goes  further  than  what  your 
mother  used  to  say  ?" 
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"  I  have  never  seen,"  said  Mrs.  Wells, 
•'  that  James  was  ever  the  least  unmindful 
of  what  I  said  because  he  was  so  much 
noticed  by  two  real  ladies,  and  has  got  to  be 
intimate  with  boys  higher  up  in  life  than  he 
is.  He  loves  us  all  just  as  well  as  Tom  does, 
and  I  sometimes  think  a  great  deal  more. 
When  did  Tom  ever  say  'thank  you,  aunt 
Sarah,'  as  James  always  does  when  you  give 
him  his  stockings  all  mended,  or  do  anything 
for  him  ?" 

"  Oh,  well,  them  that's  got  to  get  their  liv- 
ing by  hard  knocks  can't  take  time  to  be 
polite.  It  takes  time  and  money  to  stop  to 
be  genteel." 

"  No  it  don't,  aunt  Sarah,  at  least,  not 
much  time.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  be  polite  as 
to  breathe  at  Mrs.  Sprague's." 

"Do  hear  our  Em,  talking  up,'  said 
aunt  Sarah,  laughing  heartily.  "  I  shouldn't 
think  you'd  a  got  through  your  prenticeship 
yet. 

Emma  coloured  up  at  this  thrust,  though 
she  was  quite  used  to  the  snapper  on  aunt 
18 
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Sarah's  tongue,  and  had  quite  enjoyed  it  when 
it  did  not  curl  round  her  own  ears. 

"  Well,  sister,  I  guess  Mrs.  Sprague  is  a 
pretty  nice  sort  of  a  woman  ;  only  think  how 
worried  she  is  about  James's  arm  ?" 

"  She  couldn't  do  no  less.  He  got  hurt 
defending  her  boy," 

"  And  she  is  so  kind  to  the  girls  who  live 
with  her.  She  always  calls  them  into  prayers 
night  and  morning,"  added  Emma. 

"  You  haven't  been  there  a  great  many 
lights  and  mornings,  Em." 

"  Oh  !  no,  I  haven't,  aunt  Sarah,  only  one. 
It  seems  to  me  I  have  been  there  a  week. 
But  I  was  going  to  say  that  what  makes  Mrs. 
Sprague  so  lovely  is  that  she  considers  others' 
feelings.  She  was  telling  the  cook  about  the 
dinner  this  morning  in  such  a  pretty  way, 
and  you  could  see  how  the  cook  respected 
her." 

"  I  'spose,  Em,  you  haven't  a  thing  to  do, 
but  to  read  and  hem  cambric,  or  something 
else  of  no  earthly  use  to  anybody." 

"  Oh  !  yes,  aunt  Sarah,  I  have  to  be  real 
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smart  in  the  morning.     I  am  to  be  very  par 
ticular  about  my  room." 

"Now,  Emma,"  said  her  mother,  "never 
let  Mrs.  Sprague  see  a  speck  of  dust,  or  a 
bit  of  litter  about,  and  try  in  every  way  to 
meet  her  wishes." 

"  And  then  I  am  to  begin  at  school  very 
soon.  I  shall  have  such  a  nice  room  to  study 
in.  Mrs.  Sprague  is  much  pleased  that 
James  has  taught  me  so  much." 

"  She  finds  poor  folks  know  something, 
after  all." 

James  had  walked  in  unperceived,  and 
heard  the  last  sentences,  and  to  their  sur- 
prise, he  added,  "You  never  hear  anything 
about  being  rich  or  poor  at  Mrs.  Sprague's. 
I  always  forget  I  am  poor  when  I  am  there, 
and  feel  as  if  I  had  as  good  a  chance  in  life 
as  if  father  was  a  millionaire.  Oh !  Em,  is 
that  you.     Good-bye." 

"James,  James,"  screamed  Emma,  as  he 
seized  his  forgotten  book,  and  was  hurrying 
off. 

"  Not  a  moment  to  spare,  Em,  dear."    And 
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the  earnest  boy  was   almost  out  of  sight  bj 
the  time  Emma  reached  the  door. 

His  mother  felt  that  in  him  she  possessed 
what  all  the  gold  in  California  could  not  pur- 
chase, a  sensible,  obedient  son. 

"  Oh,  mother,  how  could  I  forget  what  I 
came  so  early  to  do  ?"  And  Emma  rapidly 
gave  an  account  of  Jeanie's  call  and  Mrs. 
Sprague's  kindness  in  sending  her  right  off  to 
help  her. 

"  Well,  you  needn't  lay  it  so  to  heart,  for  I 
have  given  Jeanie  her  breakfast,"  said  aunt 
Sarah  ;  "  she  came  in  and  confessed  it  all  to 
me,  and  then  she  went  home  and  told  her 
mother,  who  had  a  good  mind  to  whip  her, 
but  she  didn't,  for  I  stopped  her  off  with  a 
bowl  of  hot  tea,  and  something  to  comfort 
her  stomach.  So  they  had  a  good  cry.  and 
feel  better." 

"  Now,  Em,  I'm  going  to  tell  about  your 
aunt  Sarah.  She  took  the  pains  to  go  and 
cook  and  carry  in  a  breakfast  for  Jeanie  and 
her  mother.  She  snaps  a  body  up  so,  nobody 
believes  how  kind  she  is." 
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"  I  do,"  said  Emn.a,  running  round  quickly 
end  giving  her  aunt  a  kiss.  "  I  kiiow  hoAV 
kind  aunt  Sarah  is  to  me." 

Aunt  Sarah  returned  a  slap,  which  Emma 
understood  as  an  acceptance  of  her  kiss,  and 
a  hint  that  she  guessed  she  had  forgot  her 
old  father  who  was  slaving  out  in  the  work- 
shop. 

"  I  guess    not,  aunt   Sarah.     Now    [  will 
take  these  cakes  and  appks,  and  fix  ;>em  up  _ 
in  my  flower  window  in  the   shop,  v'd  invite 
Jeanie  in.     How  would  that  do,  m<  .her?" 

And  Emma,  in  a  few  moments^  was  wel- 
comed by  her  delighted  father,  wh*  told  her 
he  was  glad  to  see  her  again  in  the  old  work- 
shop ;  and  Tom  laid  down  his  plane  to  look 
round  and  say,  "  Well,  Em,  I  suppose  you've 
got  a  grander  place  to  sit  down  in  now," 
while  she  ran  forward  to  greet  the  kind 
brother  whose  greatest  pleasure  had  been  his 
little  sister,  for  whom  all  the  indulgences  he 
could  command  had  been  reserved. 

"  Tom,  I  shall  never  be  happier  than  I  have 
been,  sitting   at  this  window   and    watching 
18  *  o 
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my  flowers.  I  never  can  be  so  happy  again 
as  I  was  the  day  you  made  me  this  ladder 
for  my  myrtle  to  run  on." 

''  Em,  I  always  sit  here  to  eat  my  lunch 
now.  You  don't  know  how  I  miss  you,  sew- 
ing and  chatting." 

"  Tom,  that  is  just  the  reason  I  said  I 
should  never  be  so  happy  again,  because  I 
have  left  you  all,  and  have  so  many  things  I 
can't  share  with  you.  I  want  you  all  to  be 
as  well  off  as  I  am,"  and  Emma  could  not 
help  crying. 

"  Don't  think  I  aint  glad  to  know  you  and 
James  have  a  chance  of  rising  in  the  world, 
and  ta  see  that  you  have  advantages  which  I 
didn't  enjoy.  It  aint  that,  Em,"  and  here 
Tom  had  a  rising  in  his  throat,  which  altered 
his  voice  to  that  touching  cadence  which 
strikes  mournfully  on  the  heart,  "  but  I  can't 
help  sometimes  thinking  that  it  is  all  over 
about  our  loving  one  another  ;  that  you  and 
James  can't  love  aur  poor  home  and  homely 
ways  when  you  are  made  so  much  of,  by  rich 
fclks." 
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"  Tom,  I  do  believe  if  Mrs.  Sprague  should 
see  that  I  was  proud  of  being  dressed  up, 
and  should  try  to  forget  my  own  home,  she 
would  not  love  me  one  bit.  Why,  if  I  wa« 
such  a  naughty  girl  as  to  be  ashamed  of  fa- 
ther, and  to  leave  off  loving  my  own  dear 
family,  I  would  not  dare  to  let  her  know  it, 
but  would  hide  it  from  her  just  as  I  would  if 
I  had  stolen  anything,  or  told  a  lie." 

"  Well,  I  know  she   must  be  a  real   nice- 
lady,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  glad  she  loves  you. 
And  I  feel  better  now  I  have  told  you,  Em. 
I  suppose  it  is  nat'ral  enough  to  feel  so." 

"  Tom,  do  you  think  I  ought  to  have  gone 
away  from  home  ?  I  am  sure  I  don't  want  to 
have  an  easier  time  than  you  all  do." 

"  There  now,  Em,  I  am  ashamed  of  myself, 
and  I  should  be  ashamed  to  have  James  know 
how  like  a  fool  I  have  talked  to  you,  when  I 
am  so  much  older,  and  should  encourage 
yon." 

"James,  I  know,  would  never  be  above 
any  of  us,  if  he  was  the  governor  of  the  state, 
and  you  are  just  like  him      Why,  now,  "when 
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that  Ben  Wilson  came  in  here  with  his  im- 
pudence and  called  father,  Daddv,  James 
ordered  him  out  of  the  shop,  and  when  Ben 
said  he  was  just  going,  for  we  were  not  fit 
company  fcr  him,  James  said,  '  Very  true, 
for  we  were  honest  men  here.'  James  looked 
grand,  I  tell  you.     I  felt  proud  of  him." 

"  Oh  !  Here  comes  Jeanie.  Let  me  get 
my  apples  and  cake  all  ready  by  my  flower 
window." 

And  Emma  bustled  round  and  was  all  pre- 
pared as  Jeanie  opened  the  door  and  ran  in 
to  greet  her.  The  little  feast  was  delightful, 
and  Emma  gave  it  all  to  Jeanie  to  take  home 
after  joining  in  it  very  moderately,  so  that  it 
seemed  a  present  from  her.  She  had  found, 
as  Mrs.  Sprague  wished  her  to,  that  Jeanie 
had  acted  honestly  in  confessing  her  fault  to 
her  mother.  It  was  not  often  that  Mrs. 
Kilby  was  reduced  to  such  straits,  but  two 
days  before  she  had  paid  away  all  her  money 
for  rent,  and  was  disappointed  in  pay  for 
work,  and  would  not  run  in  debt.  She  had 
that  pride,  or  delicacy,  or  perhaps  a  mixture 
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of  both,  which  would  have  carried  her  through 
much  suffering,  but  Jeanie  was  easily  sub- 
dued by  hunger,  and  betrayed  the  secret. 

After  Jeanie  left,  the  dear  old  father  left 
his  work  and  sat  doAvn  by  Emma.  "  Well, 
little  Em,  how  do  you  get  along  in  your 
grand  home  ?  I  suppose  you  have  prettier 
flowers  there.  I  water  these  and  take  care 
of  them  myself." 

"  Oh  !  father,  do  you  ?  I  was  going  to 
say  that  you  might  turn  them  all  out  now. 
You  know  you  used  to  say  they  were  in  your 
way  and  took  up  your  best  window." 

The  father  passed  his  shirt  sleeve  across 
his  eyes,  and  said,  after  a  minute,  '•  They 
used  to  be  in  my  way,  Em.  They  aint  now. 
I  wouldn't  have  'em  moved  for  anything.  I 
sometimes  forget  and  think  you  are  there, 
only  I  miss  the  buzz  of  a  busy  tongue." 

"  I  didn't  think  you  would  feel  so  bad,  fa- 
ther, or  I  could  never  have  gone,  and  I  miss 
you  too.     I  couldn't  help  crying  this  morning, 
I  wanted  to  see  you  so  much;"    and  Emma 
not  easily  started  to  tears,  began  to  sob. 
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"  Oh,  lay  little  dear,  don't  cry.  If  you 
only  remember  us  and  love  us,  I  shall  be 
content  I  know  you  are  better  off,  and  you 
will  get  good  learning,  and  grow  up  to  be  a 
nice  woman  and  a  comfort  all  round,  as  you 
always  were,  and  Mrs.  Sprague  is  willing  you 
should  come  and  see  us,  and  now  don't  let 
your  mother  see  that  I  have  made  you  cry, 
don't,  my  little  dear." 

Emma  dried  her  tears,  and  promised  her 
father  always  to  love  him  as  she  did  now,  and 
nobody,  she  added,  wanted  her  to  leave  off 
loving  him.  Mrs.  Sprague  did  not  want  her 
to  do  one  wrong  thing. 

"When  Mrs.  Sprague  read  in  the  Bible 
this  morning  about  loving  our  enemies,  she 
told  us,  father,  that  we  should  try  always  to 
keep  kindness  in  our  hearts  for  any  one  who 
treated  us  ever  so  unkindly,  as  this  would  be 
imitating  Christ,  who  forgave  all  who  had  in- 
sulted and  cruelly  treated  him,  and  died  to 
save  his  enemies.  So  Mrs.  Sprague  would 
expect  me  to  love  my  friends  dearly." 

"  Yes,  yes,  Em.     You  get  good  instruction, 
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and  you  couldn't  be  with  a  better  woman, 
and  I  am  glad  you  are  going  to  be  brought 
up  to  learning.  You  and  James  will  be  bet- 
ter company  for  one  another." 

"And  we  will  be  better  company  for  you, 
father,  for  Ave  can  do  something  for  you,  per- 
haps, when  you  grow  old.  I  always  wish, 
when  I  go  by  Miss  Elwell's  school ;  you  know 
it,  father,  on  Grove  street ;  that  I  could  do 
just  as  she  and  her  sister  did,  keep  a  beauti- 
ful school,  and  buy  such  a  nice  house,  and 
have  you  and  mother  come  and  live  with  me ; 
and  then  I  would  wait  upon  you  as  they  do 
on  their  parents,  always  walking  to  church 
with  them,  and  waiting  upon  them  into  their 
seats.     Wouldn't  that  be  nice,  father  ?" 

"Yes,  little  Em,  that  would  be  about  nice 
enough,  and  Mr.  Elwell  wasn't  any  better  off 
than  I  was.  He  was  brought  up  to  his  trade 
and  hadn't  any  better  schooling;  one  of  his 
aunts  was  pretty  well  off,  and  she  helped  his 
girls,  and  they  improved  their  advantages, 
and  have  made  out  well.  They  always  re- 
spected their  parents." 
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From  Mr.  Wells's  timid  remark  in  regara 
to  his  wife,  one  might  infer  that  he  was  rather 
afraid  of  her,  which  we  should  very  unwill- 
ingly admit,  as  it  would  detract  from  our  re- 
spect ;  for  her  judicious  maternal  manage- 
ment and  quiet  dignity  have  made  her  a 
favourite.  So  we  rather  conclude  that  Mr. 
Wells's  anxiety  to  escape  blame,  was  the  in- 
evitable result  of  having  a  wife  who  knew 
more  than  he  did,  and  if  he  sometimes  felt  a 
little  nettled  by  it,  he  should  be  consoled  by 
the  reflection  that  he  had  his  own  favourite 
happiness  in  possessing  a  good  leaning-place, 
and  a  comfortable  sense  of  relief  from  respon- 
sibilities he  was  unwilling  or  unable  to 
meet. 

And  Emma  returned  to  her  new  home 
rather  sad.  And  why  should  she  not  ?  The 
lot  of  humanity  was  upon  her.  She  wished 
she  could  make  every  one  happy,  but  she 
lacked  the  boundless  wealth  and  miraculous 
power  of  controlling  the  destinies  of  others. 
She  had  expected  to  feel  happy  all  the  time, 
but    now   she    felt   perplexed  and  humbled. 
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She  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  gaod 
discipline,  nor  that  happiness  comes  in  varied 
forms,  often  in  disguise.  Emma  was  to  have 
her  share,  but  it  was  not,  for  her,  to  be  found 
in  exclusive  self-gratification,  or  in  forgetful- 
ness  of  the  discomforts  of  her  friends. 

1!) 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

"Mother,  nother,"  exclaimed  Edward, 
as  he  came  hastily  in,  "did  you  know  that 
Frank  was  a  Christian,  and  belonged  to  the 
church  ?" 

"No,  I  did  not,"  answered  his  mother,  "I 
am  truly  glad  to  hear  it.  Did  he  tell  you 
about  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  mother,  he  and  James  were  in  my 
r  jom,  and,  all  at  once  Frank  said  '  James, 
do  you  ever  think  about  God  ?'  James  did  not 
know  what  to  say,  and  I  was  so  afraid  he 
would  ask  me  next." 

"  And  why  should  he  not.  Is  it  not  a 
suitable  question?" 

"  Well,  you  know,  mother,  folks  never  say 
such  things  right  out.  They  think  about 
them,  that  is,  older  folks  do.  But  I  guess 
boys  don't  very  often." 
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"  Are  not  boys  capable  of  speaking  jn  such 
subjects?  Are  they  not  interested  in  them  ? 
Frederic  Holmes,  who  died  last  week,  thought 
such  subjects  suitable  for  him ;  and  all  who 
are  living,  and  expect  to  die,  would,  I  should 
suppose,  be  equally  interested.  And  what 
did  James  say  ?" 

"  He  said  he  had  often  thought  about  God 
when  he  was  out  in  a  splendid  night,  or  in  a 
thunder  storm,  but  he  had  never  thought 
about  Him  as  he  thought  of  his  lessons  or  of 
the  business  of  the  day,  as  something  de- 
manding his  immediate  attention.  He  had 
listened  to  others,  older  persons,  or  to  a 
minister  on  such  subjects,  but  somehow, 
seemed  to  think  he  had  not  much  to  do  with 
them  at  present.  Now,  mother,  I  feel  just  so. 
Am  I  to  blame  ?" 

"  No,  Edward,  you  are  not ;  but  I  am  very 
much  to  be  blamed  for  not,  in  a  familiar  way, 
associating  thoughts  of  God,  and  your  pecu- 
liar relations  with  Him,  with  your  every-day 
training.  It  is  true  that  I  have  taught  you 
in  a  general  way  of  Gtd'g  character,  ani  that 
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his  love  demanded  of  you  a  loving  obedience. 
I  have  trained  you  at  the  Sabbath-school  and 
Bible  class.  I  have  taught  you  to  pray,  to 
understand  the  sin  of  your  heart,  and  your 
only  hope  of  pardon  and  holiness  through  the 
Saviour.  But  I  have  not  so  taught  you  as 
to  make  it  easy  for  you  to  think  and  speak 
of  God.  This  seems  very  strange,  when  we 
remember  that  '  in  him  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being,'  that  he  gives  us  food  and 
shelter  and  clothing,  that  we  look  to  him 
instantly  in  danger,  and  trust  in  no  other 
friend  in  death  and  at  the  judgment  day. 
No,  I  have  not  rightly  taught  you,  if  you 
hope  no  one  may  speak  to  you  of  God,  and 
feel  confused  if  he  is  alluded  to  in  familiar 
conversation.     But  tell  me  of  Frank." 

"  He  saw  that  James  did  not  enter  into 
the  subject  very  easily,  and  I  suppose  he  saw 
me  open  a  book,  and  pretend  to  be  interested 
m  it,  and  he  seemed  embarrassed  himself." 

"  Dear  little  fellow  !  I  am  so  glad  he  is  a 
good  boy." 

"  Bu*-.  Frank  is  never  afraid,  I  can  tell  you. 
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mother,  to  say  or  do  what  he  thinks  is  right, 
so  he  kept  straight  on,  and  said  he  used  to 
think  and  feel  as  we  did,  and  had  a  notion 
that  religion  was  rather  an  affair  of  old  peo- 
ple. He  was  not  really  so  foolish  as  to  think 
he  had  nothing  to  do  in  regard  to  it,  but  as 
it  was  not  expected  of  boys  to  think  much 
about  it,  still  less  to  speak  on  the  subject,  he 
felt  as  if  he  had  very  little  to  do  with  it. 
But  what  made  him  think  it  was  suitable  to 
mention  it,  as  you  would  anything  else  of  im- 
portance, was  something  said  one  day  by 
that  naval  officer  on  board  a  United  States 
vessel.  Frank  said  he  was  a  noble  officer,  and 
so  brave,  agreeable,  and  polite  that  he  was 
surprised  to  hear  him  say  that  by  the  good 
providence  of  God  he  had  been  carried 
through  great  perils  by  sea  and  land,  by  bat- 
tle and  storm." 

"  Why,  did  Frank  never  before  hear  such 
an  expression  ?" 

"  Oh  !  yes.  I  suppose  so,  from  a  minister, 
or  some  good  old  man,  or  some  auntie  or 
grandma.  What  seemed  so  strange  was  to  hear 
19  * 
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it  from  a  distinguished  naval  officer.  Frank 
says  he  had  imagined  they  never  thought  of 
such  things,  and  James  and  I  thought  so  too. 
You  know,  mother,  that  folks  don't  speak 
right  out  so,  though  they  know  God  gives 
them  everything.  I  have  been  so  glad  that 
our  minister  never  says  anything  to  me 
about  religion." 

"Why,  Edward,  how  can  you  express  such 
a  feeling?" 

"  Only  to  you,  mother,  though  James  said 
the  same  thing  about  his  minister,  and  said 
he  was  so  silent  about  religion  that  he  really 
thought  it  was  considered  best,  by  refined 
people,  to  say  as  little  as  possible  on  religion, 
though  they  were  particular  to  attend  church 
and  do  everything  good." 

"  I  thought  James  had  more  sense  than  to 
make  such  a  remark.     He  must  know  better." 

"  I  don't  believe  James  visits  anywhere 
but  at  our  house  and  Mr.  Sandford's,  and  we 
ion't  very  often  say  anything  of  God.  I 
know  we  all  believe  in  him,  and  love  him, 
especially  you,  mother,  and  Miss  Emilj    and 
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Mr.  Sandford,  I  know,  does.     But  mother, 
you  know  what  I  mean." 

"  Yes,  Edward,  I  know  what  you  mean. 
You  only  mean  to  state  facts.  You  have 
given  a  severe  reproof." 

"  Oh,  mother  !  I  am  sure  I  would  not  re- 
prove you  I  wanted  to  tell  you  about  Frank, 
and  then  you  asked  me  more,  and — 

"  You  have  done  just  right,  my  dear  boy. 
I  love  to  talk  over  everything  with  you  and  to- 
understand  just  how   you  feel  on  every  sub- 
ject." 

"And  I  don't  think,  mother,  it  will  hurt 
Frank  one  bit  to  be  religious." 

"  Hurt  Frank  !  Why,  Edward,  how  strangely 
you  talk  !  Who  could  suppose  a  boy  could 
be  hurt  by  being  religious  ?" 

"  I  meant,  mother,  that  it  did  not  spoil 
Frank  for  a  pleasant  companion,  a  real  good 
lively  fellow  for  play." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  should  suppose  a  boy 
who  had  been  truly  sorry  for  the  sinfulness 
of  his  heart,  and  had  so  believed  in  his 
Saviour  as  to  know  that  he  could,  and  had 
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saved  him  from  eternal  misery,  and  ;^ould  be 
always  his  friend  and  helper,  would  be  very 
likely  to  be  the  merriest-hearted  fellow  on 
the  play-ground." 

"  But  I  really  thought  that  good  boys, 
Christian  boys,  I  mean,  never  wanted  to 
play." 

"  Why  should  they  not  ?  Have  they  not 
youthful  spirits  which  prompt  to  an  active 
use  of  their  limbs,  and  to  an  enjoyment  of 
pleasantry,  fun,  and  frolic,  so  natural  to  early 
life  ?" 

"  Then  it  is  not  sinful  to  be  fond  of  play  ? 
That  is  what  puzzled  me  in  Frank.  He  is 
never  tired  of  active  play,  and  very  often 
when  he  leaves  off,  says  he  would  like  to  keep 
on  if  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  wrong  to 
play  more  then.  Sometimes  I  have  known 
why  he  left  the  play-ground.  Once  it  was 
because  his  study  hour  had  come.  Another 
time  it  was  because  he  had  devoted  enough 
time  to  ball  that  day.  He  wanted  to  stay 
longer,  I  know,  but  he  would  not.  Indeed, 
he  said  he  wanted  to." 
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"  Ah !  that  is  the  way  to  amuse  one's  self. 
That  is  the  way  to  enjoy  recreation.  So  far 
from  being  sinful,  such  play  is  good  for  body 
and  mind.  Play  is  a  part  of  God's  plan  for 
children,  as  relaxation  of  mind  and  active 
exercise  of  the  bodily  powers  are  in  his  plan 
for  older  persons.  It  is  no  more  sinful  to 
play  than  to  breathe." 

"  That  is  one  thing,  then,  in  which  good  and 
bad  boys  may  meet  and  act  alike." 

"  All  boys,  both  good  and  bad,  like  play, 
but  they  pursue  it  in  very  diiferent  ways." 

"  But  if  play  is  always  innocent,  how  can 
it  be  made  so  wicked  as  it  often  is  ?" 

"  Can  you  not  imagine  James  Wells  and 
Ben  Wilson  both  perfectly  enjoying  a  game 
of  ball  ?  The  fresh  air,  the  skilful  blow,  the 
merry  shouts,  the  active  movement,  all  com- 
bine to  make  it  an  exhilarating  scene,  even  to 
those  who  are  looking  on,  much  more  to 
the  spirited  and  joyous  actors. 

"  In  the  midst  of  this  festivity  the  school 
bell  rings  to  call  the  boys  to  study.  James 
throws  down  his   b  it  and  obeys  the  call   to 
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other  duties.  Ben  Wilson  swears  he  t»  ill  not 
be  'tied  to  that  bell-rope,'  and  calls  James 
a  fool  for  going  off  in  the  middle  of  a  game, 
and  lingers  on  the  ground  as  long  as  he  can 
tempt  a  boy  to  disobey  rules.  Do  you  not 
see  how  Ben  runs  innocent  play  into  sin  ?" 

"  And  I  can  tell  you  another  thing,  mother, 
if  James  should  get  ever  so  good  a  chance  to 
win  the  game  by  cheating,  he  would  no  more 
do  it  than  Dr.  Hubbard  would.  But  Ben 
Wilson  cheats  in  every  play  every  chance  he 
can  get.  I've  caught  him  at  it,  and  so  have 
other  boys." 

"Now  you  may  understand  how  very  dif- 
ferent are  play  and  sin.  What  in  James  is 
good  becomes  sin  in  Ben.  Play  is  so  beauti- 
ful a  thing  that  parents  perfectly  enjoy  seeing 
their  children  engaged  in  it,  from  the  first 
little  horse  or  top  of  babyhood  to  the  spirited 
athletic  movements  of  advancing  boyhood." 

"  It  is  a  shame  to  spoil  good  play,"  ex- 
claimed Edward.  "  I  suppose,  mother,  there 
are  other  good  things  spoiled  by  sin,  and  then 
these  good  things  are  called  bad." 
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"  Yes,  very  many.  We  have  sinful  hearts 
which  tempt  us  to  break  good  laws,  and  then 
SataD  is  always  ready  to  spoil  every  thing 
which  God  gives  us  in  love.  It  is  Satan  who 
influences  so  many  young  persons  to  mix  sin 
with  their  innocent  pleasures,  so  that  many 
good  persons  are  prejudiced  against  all  the 
vivacity  and  fun  of  childhood." 

"  I  should  think  any  person  of  sense  would 
know  better.  You  know  better,  mother.  T  sup- 
pose Mr.  Sandford  does,  and  Dr.  Hubbard,  oh, 
yes.  Dr.  Hubbard  said  the  other  day  that  the 
boy  who  had  no  relish  for  exercise  in  the 
open  air  needed  the  care  of  the  physician,  or  a 
whipping." 

"  Dr.  Hubbard  knows  that  play  prepares  a 
boy  to  be  benefited  by  books.  Well,  did  the 
doctor  find  a  boy  who  confessed  that  he 
needed  a  whipping?"  laughingly  inquired  Mrs. 
Sprague. 

"  Oh,  no.  We  all  tried  to  deserve  Dr. 
Hubbard's  good  opinion." 

"  I  dare  say  most  of  the  bad  men  we  hear 
of,  began  their  wicked  course  of  life  in  cheat- 
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ing  at  play  in  boyhood.  I  doubt  not  many 
boys  do  it  at  first  thoughtlessly,  and  without 
knowing  how  surely  it  will  debase  the  moral 
feelings.  They  find  a  certain  pleasure  in 
outwitting  others  and  getting  the  advantage 
in  a  game.  But  they  are  soon  found  out, 
even  by  the  stupid  boys,  and  lose  all  this  ad- 
vantage, for  they  are  always  suspected  and 
watched.  To  hear  it  said  of  a  boy  '  he  cheats 
at  play,'  is  equal  to  its  being  said  of  a  man 
'  he  is  a  thief,  and  swindler.'  " 

"  Dr.  Hubbard  said  so  the  other  day.  He 
had  put  up  over  an  alcove  in  the  play-ground, 
'  Fair-play,  my  hoys  ;  and  he  says  honour  in 
the  play-ground  is  as  important  as  in  a  store 
or  bank,  and  that  there  is  no  crime  for  which 
he  would  sooner  expel  a  boy  from  his  school 
than  that  of  cheating  at  play." 

"  Mother,  there  is  a  boy  at  our  school 
whom  you  would  like,  I  know,  and  I  want  to 
invite  him  to  tea  the  next  time  you  invite 
James  and  Frank.  It  is  Robert  Merton.  He 
is  so  manly.  James  says  he  is  an  honest- 
hearted  fellow." 
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"If  Jimes  likes  him,  I  am  willing  you 
should." 

"  He  was  the  first  boy  who  stepped  out 
and  shook  hands  with  me,  after  Dr.  Hubbard 
told  the  school  that  I  was  not  associated  with 
Ben  Wilson  that  Monday  afternoon." 

"  Ah  !  that  poor  Ben  Wilson.  I  shudder 
when  I  think  of  the  danger  you  were  in  from 
intimacy  with  him.  Edward,  I  think  we  spoke 
then  of  the  good  providence  of  God,  and  that, 
you  had  then  some  clear  views  of  it,  and  now, 
mj  dear  boy,  a  few  words  of  Frank.  I 
really  wish  you  would,  in  your  easy,  boyish, 
familiar  way,  enter  into  conversation  with 
him  when  he  tries  to  introduce  religious  sub- 
jects, and  do  you  ask  James  to  do  so.  It  is 
as  necessary  for  you  to  think  and  feel  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  your  soul,  as  for 
Frank  to  feel  interested  about  his." 

"  Mother,  what  should  I  say  ?" 

"Just  what  you  feel.     If  you  can  say  that 

you  have  had  any   thoughts   of  God,  or  your 

need  of  his   forgiving  love,  just  admit  it  to 

Frank  ;  or  if  you  have  not,  say  so,  and  he 

20 
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may  help  you  to  a  better  state  of  feeling. 
Let  him  tell  you  how  he  thought  and  felt, 
and  inquire  about  the  officers  on  board  the 
steamer  you  spoke  of.  If  you  meet  Frank's 
feelings,  and  you  know  they  are  right  feel- 
ings, it  will  influence  James  to  converse  on 
these  subjects." 

"  I  mean  to  tell  James  first,  and  let  him 
know  what  you  think,  mother.  James  thinks 
so  much  of  you  that  any  thing  you  do  he 
would  be  sure  was  right.  I  know  not  how 
many  times  he  has  told  me  it  should  be  my 
daily  study  to  make  you  happy.  He  says  he 
hopes  Emma  will  be  useful  and  pleasant  in 
our  house.  You  never  saw,  mother,  how 
he  loves  Emma,  just  as  if  he  was  her 
father. 

"  Edward,  I  should  be  happy  indeed  if  I 
could  see  you  a  Christian.  Now  I  know 
exactly  how  you  feel.  There  is  that  in  the 
human  heart  which  shrinks  from  the  subject 
of  religion  when  it  is  so  presented  as  to  touch 
one's  personal  feelings.  I  know,  Edward, 
just   how  far   you  are  willing  to  hear  me. 
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You  can  hear  the  Bible  read,  you  can  at- 
tend the  family  prayer,  you  can  talk  on  the 
historical  subjects  of  the  Bible,  but  you 
do  not  want  to  have  any  special  interest 
aroused  in  regard  to  your  relations  with 
God." 

"  I  know  it,  mother,  and  I  know  James 
feels  so  too." 

"  Does  James  speak  lightly  of  religion  ?" 

"  Oh  !  no,  indeed.  I  guess  you  would  have 
liked  what  he  said  the  other  day  when 
Frank  began  to  speak  on  religious  subjects. 
He  said  he  had  hesitated,  for  he  knew  not 
what  to  say,  but  he  told  Frank  he  meant  to 
be  independent  enough  to  do  it,  for  he  knew  it 
was  right ;  and  then  he  said  that  perhaps 
Satan  made  us  so  unwilling  to  speak  on  these 
subjects,  and  it  might  be  a  part  of  that  game 
you  told  us  of." 

"  It  is  so.  You  may  feel  sure  that  he  is 
working  in  your  heart  when  you  feel  unwill- 
ing to  do  what  you  know  to  be  right." 

"  Mother,  I  think  it  is  strange  that  we  are 
willing  to    do  what   we  know  to  be  wrong. 
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When  I  \va.s  so  possessed  to  like  Ben  Wilson, 
r  knew  all  the  time  that  I  was  doing  wrong, 
and  that  James  was  sorry  for  me,  and  that  if 
you  knew  it  you  would  rather  have  me  publicly 
disgraced  in  school,  than  to  go  on  with  such  a 
wicked  fello-w  ;  bet  after  I  had  listened  to  him 
I  became  so  mean  and  cowardly  that  I  hardly 
dared  break  with  him,  even  when  I  wanted 
to,  or  found  I  must ;  for  I  knew  I  must 
obey  you,  mother,  and  I  have  found  it  hard 
only  when  I  was  doing  wrong.  I  have 
thought  this  since.  I  did  not  think  or  care 
for  it  then.  But,  mother,  I  was  going  to  say 
that  if  I  had  dared  to  disobey  you  at  that  time, 
I  should  have  been  wretched  for  ever.  I 
could  never  have  enjoyed  anything  in  the 
world  if  I  had  gone  that  afternoon  to  Beech 
Hill,  and  been  taken  up  as  a  thief,  with 
Ben." 

"  It  was  a  kind  providence  indeed,  which 
saved  you.  I  have  often  thanked  God  for  it, 
my  dear  Edward,  and  I  am  glad  that  you 
have  an  increased  confidence  in  my  love,  and 
begin  to  understand  the  benefit  of  my  autho- 
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rity,  which  is  so  necessary  until  j/onr  judg- 
ment is  matured  and  your  principles  es- 
tablished. I  never  exert  it  but  for  your 
good." 

"  I  know  it,  mother.  Why  is  it  that  boyf 
so  hate  to  have  it  thought  that  they  are 
obliged  to  obey  their  parents?" 

"  It  is  a  part  of  that  game  which  Satan  is 
playing.  It  amuses  him,  but  it  ends  in  de- 
struction to  his  victim.  He  knows  it  is  the 
surest  way  to  begin  the  work  of  ruin,  to  set 
a  child  against  his  best  protector  and  safe- 
guard." 

"  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  who  knew 
all  the  art,  wiles,  and  malice  of  Satan,  knew 
that  this  would  be  his  first  work  with  children. 
He  would  teach  them,  as  early  as  possible,  to 
hate  their  parent's  authority.  He  knew  their 
ruin  would  be  begun  as  soon  as  "^hey  broke 
away  from  their  best  protectors,  who  loved 
them  with  all  their  hearts. 

"  So  Christ,  our  Saviour,  himself  set  an 
example  of  obedience  to  parental  authority. 
He,  a  divine  and  holy  Being,  became  '  sub- 
20* 
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ject  to  his  parents,'  thus  showing  to  every 
child  his  duty,  and  rewarding  those  who  fol- 
low his  example  with  the  rich  blessings  of 
peace  and  protecting  love." 
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:  HAPTER    XVI. 

Mrs.  Spiague  asked  James's  opinion  as 
to  the  intimacy  of  Emma  and  Jeanie,  of 
course,  considering  the  poverty  of  Jeanie  as 
no  barrier.  He  said  that,  as  well  as  he 
could  judge,  Jeanie  was  as  good  a  girl  as 
Emma.  He  had  found  her  truthful,  and  very 
grateful  for  kindness.  She  had  a  good  intel- 
lect, a  fair  degree  of  application,  was  very 
excitable,  and  acted  from  sudden  impulses. 
He  thought  she  required  careful  training. 
She  was  very  sensitive,  and  loved  companion- 
ship, and  would  cling  confidingly  to  the  hand 
which  guided  her  kindly. 

Mrs.  Sprague  decided  to  let  the  friendship 
of  the  two  girls  go  on.     She  was  aware  of 
the  popular  feeling  in  regard  to  adopted  chil 
dren.     It  was  t)  separate  them    from  their 
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families  in  a  way  to  wound  deeply  the  home 
affections,  and  to  foster  bad  principles  in  the 
heart  of  the  child  thus  advance!  in  position 
and  wealth  above  those  who  had  a  sacred 
claim  of  nature  on  them.  Mrs.  Sprague  felt 
that  she  would  be  inflicting  on  Emma  a  great 
moral  injury  by  requiring  her  to  shake  off 
this  young  girl  merely  on  account  of  her 
poverty.  No  other  reason  existed.  It 
rather  suited  Mrs.  Sprague's  feelings  to  al- 
low to  Jeanie  any  advantage  which  might  in- 
cidentally result  from  Emma's  friendship. 
I  can  do  much  for  her,  thought  Mrs.  Sprague  ; 
I  will  give  her  clothes,  and  will  encourage 
her  to  improve,  and  will  see  what  can  be  done 
to  relieve  her  mother's  extreme  poverty.  On 
the  whole,  1  shall  consider  this  little  girl  as 
affording  me  an  opportunity  of  usefulness. 
A  little  of  my  abundance,  the  very  things  I 
cast  off,  would  make  this  child  comfortable 
for  clothing,  and  kindness  will  encourage  her 
to  exert  herself  in  some  useful  art  of  life. 

Mrs.  Sprague  knew  a  lady  who  had  adopted 
a  girl  from  a  poor  family,  and  her  sole  aim 
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Seemed  to  be  the  gratification  of  her  vanity. 
The  girl  had  beauty,  and  Mrs.  Lee  indulged 
her  fine  taste  in  dressing  her  expensively  and 
pushing  her  on  in  showy  accomplishments. 
No  intercourse  was  allowed  with  the  child's 
family.  They  were  styled  vulgar,  though 
they  were  of  homely  respectability.  Mrs. 
Lee  seemed  to  have  no  fear  of  the  pernicious 
efi"ect  of  this  unnatural  course  on  the  moral 
sensibilities  of  the  girl,  or  to  give  one  thought- 
to  the  pain  of  her  parents'  hearts. 

Mrs.  Sprague  wondered  what  return  Mrs. 
Lee  could  expect  for  all  her  favours.  Pam- 
pered vanity  and  selfish  gratification  were 
the  associating  links  between  the  girl  and  her 
adopted  mother.  Having  crushed  out  the 
natural  and  God-implanted  affection  of  filial 
love,  she  must  have  dwarfed  the  whole  moral 
nature  of  her  young  charge,  and  thus  de- 
prived herself  of  the  best  reward  of  kindness. 

Mrs.  Sprague's  heart  abhorred  such  things. 
The  members  of  the  human  family  did  nut 
seem  arranged  so  far  apart,  to  her  Christian 
view      Sh  i  often  contemplated  them  grouped 
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together  in  the  church  of  Christ,  and  stand- 
ing side  by  side  at  one  common  judgment- 
seat,  and  gathered  together  in  the  heavenly 
assembly.  She  thought  one  great  aim  of  life 
was  to  increases  that  multitude  by  every  effort 
which  her  position,  her  wealth,  and  her  abili- 
ties enabled  her  to  make. 

She  knew  her  views  would  be  condemned 
by  several  of  her  acquaintances.  They  would 
say  such  a  course  would  prevent  their  re- 
modelling the  character,  and  fitting  the 
adopted  child  for  a  new  sphere  of  life.  If 
the  formation  of  that  character  demanded  the 
sacrifi.ce  of  the  first  and  most  sacred  affections 
of  the  heart,  it  were  better  left  unformed  ; 
if  the  laws  of  that  new  sphere  opposed  no 
barrier  to  the  dissolution  of  the  endearing 
bond  between  brothers  and  sisters,  it  were 
better  for  any  child  to  be  excluded  from  it, 
even  if  the  alternative  should  be  penury  and 
ignorance  ;  for  penury  and  ignorance  do  not 
so  surely  crush  out  the  moral  sensibilities, 
and  close  the  heart  aga  nst  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  as  an  education  of  vanity,  pride,  and 
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selfishness,  and  what  better  training  could  be 
expected  jf  a  system  based  on  bad  princi- 
ples ? 

Again,  she  knew  she  would  invite  the  ob- 
jections of  others,  on  the  ground  that  such  a 
course  would  abolish  the  distinctions  of  soci- 
ety. The  distinctions  of  society  had  never 
been  one  of  Mrs.  Sprague's  troubles,  as  it 
need  not  be  of  any  lady  who  recognizes  the 
common  nature  of  her  fellow  beings,  and  dis- 
dains to  raise  herself  on  the  shifting  sands  of 
wealth  and  rank.  Mrs.  Sprague  acted  upon 
the  principle  of  giving  to  every  one  his  due 
share  of  respect  and  consideration,  and  re- 
ceived, in  return,  the  respect  of  all  with  whom 
she  sustained  the  relations  of  life. 

She  was  never  embarrassed  by  her  cook, 
or  her  chamber-maid,  her  washerwoman,  or 
indeed,  by  any  one  who  served  her  in  what  is 
termed  a  menial  capacity,  demanding  more 
than  good  sense  and  Christian  feeling  in- 
clined her  to  bestow  voluntarily.  She  al- 
ways recognized  their  dignity,  and  her  own 
dignity  was  perfectly  guarded. 
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It  is  a  great  mistake,  it  is  a  great  wrong, 
to  a  large  part  of  the  human  family,  to  con- 
sider that  those  who  have  no  gold  have  no 
dignity,  or  that  when  money  is  paid  for  ser- 
vice, enough  has  been  paid. 

Those  who  claim  respect  for  their  rank  and 
wealth,  should  award,  in  return,  respect  for 
the  talent  and  faithfulness  with  which  they 
have  been  served.  The  poor  give  work 
which  the  rich  need,  the  rich  return  gold 
which  the  poor  need,  and  where  the  parties 
are  governed  by  just  principles,  there  will  be 
none  but  generous  and  amiable  feelings  called 
into  exercise.  Every  one  is  allowed  to  push 
on  and  rise  to  a  higher  and  higher  level  in 
society,  and  every  heart  in  which  the  golden 
rule  is  enshrined  will  rejoice  in  the  just  re- 
ward of  talent,  industry,  honesty  and  perse- 
verance which  have  power  to  raise  the  log- 
cabin  boy  of  the  other  day  to  a  position  com- 
manding the  respectful  deference  and  affec- 
tion of  a  great  people. 

Mrs.  Sprague  had  reached  the  conclusion 
in  her  own  mind,  that  though  in  some  extreme 
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cases  it  would  be  neeessary  and  right  to  se- 
parate a  child  from  its  parents,  to  secure  it 
from  evil  influences,  yet,  in  all  <as€s,  es- 
pecially in  these  bad  eases,  the  child  should 
still  love,  still  weep,  still  pray,  still  act  for  a 
parent's  good.  The  sacred  fount  of  filial 
love  should  be  kept  full  and  brimming  over. 

Happily,  in  regard  to  Emma,  siie  kad  no 
difficult  course  to  take.  Pride  was  not  to  be 
one  of  her  lessons,  neither  was  vanity  to  be 
put  on  with  better  fabrics  more  tastefully 
arranged.  She  had  seen,  with  satisfaction, 
that  Edward  had  chosen  a  good  friend  with- 
out regard  to  the  surroundings  of  poverty,  and 
the  necessity  of  daily  labour.  This  choice 
had  greatly  benefited  Edward,  had  greatly 
aided  her  in  the  cultivation  of  just  sentiments 
in  regard  to  his  relations  to  his  fellow 
beings. 

Every  day  deepened  upon  her  soul  her 
solemn  obligation  to  make  Edward  recognize 
the  rights  and  claims  of  others,  and  to  under- 
stand that  true  respectability  was  to  be  va- 
lued, irrespective  of  those  surroundings  which 
21  Q 
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might  eqaally  attach  to  an  honest  or  dishon- 
est man. 

Emma's  entrance  at  this  time  to  request 
permission  to  go  home  a  while,  reminded  Mrs. 
Sprague  of  her  request  in  regard  to  Jeanie. 
She  gave  Emma  permission  to  ask  Jeanie  to 
come  and  take  tea  with  her  to-morrow. 

Emma  seemed  embarrassed,  instead  of 
pleased,  and  coloured  and  hesitated,  so  that 
Mrs.  Sprague  had  a  painful  fear  that  Emma 
might  be  throwing  oflT  Jeanie  in  her  poverty. 
It  would  be  no  wonder,  she  thought,  if  Emma 
were  ashamed  of  Jeanie's  homely  style,  now 
that  she  was  so  well  dressed  and  had  visited 
at  Miss  Sandford's.  She  was  decided  to 
chase  and  detect  the  feeling,  and  nip  it  in  the 
bud,  which  she  had  ever  found  the  wisest  way, 
while  she  was  stronger  than  the  fault.  She 
never  allowed  faults  to  discourage  her. 

"  Very  well,  Emma,  if  you  do  not  wish  to 
see  Jeanie,  please  invite  her  to  come  and  see 
me.  Ever  since  you  told  me  of  your  talk 
with  her  on  the  piazza,  and  that  she  went 
home  and  confessed  her  disobedience  to  her 
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mother,  and  has  not  since  disobe}  ed,  though 
passing  the  house  very  often,  I  have  felt 
interested  in  her.  Perhaps  I  can  benefit 
her." 

Emma's  colour  deepened  at  this  reproof, 
and  tears  started  to  her  eyes  as  she  answered 
in  a  faltering  voice, 

"  I  was  afraid  she  had  nothing  nice  enough 
to  wear.  I  heard  her  mother  tell  her  so  one 
day  when  she  wished  she  could  come  here.  ' 

"Has  she  not  a  decent  dress,  Emma? 
Does  she  not  attend  Sabbath-school  ?" 

"  She  could  not  go  for  a  good  many  Sab- 
baths, but  every  week  she  learned  my  lesson. 
Now,  her  mother  has  fixed  a  dress  for  her. 
Mother  gave  her  some  of  my  clothes  when  I 
came  here,  though  the  dress  was  only  a  ten 
cent  calico,  and  has  been  washed  many 
times." 

"Dear  little  girl !  she  shall  have  clothes. 
Does  her  mother  know  how  to  make  them 
nicely  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  ma'am.  She  sews  beautifully. 
She  sews  all  the  time,  but  she  has  so  little  pay 
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for  her  work  that  it  takes  the  most  of  it  to 
pay  her  rent,  and  buy  something  to  eat." 

"  Do  not  the  ladies  who  employ  her  pay 
her  well  ?" 

"  She  wants  to  get  sewing  for  some  ladies' 
families.  She  works  now  for  some  shop 
where  they  sell  ready-made  clothes.  Mother 
told  me  to  ask  if  you  did  not  know  of  some 
ladies  who  would  give  her  sewing,  as  they 
would  pay  more,  and  mother  said  she  knew 
Mrs.  Kilby  would  suit  any  lady." 

"  I  will  attend  to  it  immediately.  I  have 
work  now  to  put  out,  and  will  speak  to 
several  ladies.  First,  I  will  send  mine,  and 
if  the  sewing  is  nicely  done,  I  can  recom- 
mend her  to  others.  You  may  ask  Mrs. 
Kilby  this  morning  if  she  will  make  some 
pillow-cases  for  me." 

"  Oh  !  I  know  she  can.  She  will  be  so 
glad.  And  will  that  dress  do  for  Jeanie  to 
wear  here  ?" 

"•  Perfectly  well,  Emma,  and  if  anything 
is  said  as  to  ts  not  being  good  enough,  you 
are  at  liberty  to  say  that  you  know  it  will  do, 
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as  I  do  not  care  about  the  dress,  if  a  I'hild  is 
only  amiable  and  trying  to  do  well." 

"  Oh  !  then  I  guess  she  can  come,"  ex- 
claimed Emma,  with  a  cordial  glow  which 
convinced  Mrs.  Sprague  that  she  felt  right, 
and  she  was  relieved  to  feel  sure  of  it. 

The  next  afternoon  was  appointed  for  the 
visit.  Emma  was  obliged  to  assure  Mrs.  Kilby 
very  plainly  that  Mrs.  Sprague  had  clearly 
invited  Jeanie — for  her  mother  must  bo  ex- 
cused in  feeling  suspicious  that  Emma  would 
be  detached  from  all  home  associations.  Her 
daughter  Helen  had  been  made  to  renounce 
a  virtuous  and  honourable  home,  to  outrage 
a  mother's  and  sister's  love  when  all  the  in- 
fluences of  that  home  were  good,  if  not  gen- 
teel, and  the  important  article  of  gentility 
could  be  supplied  by  her  new  home. 

The  grand  point  of  costume  had  been  set- 
tled by  a  survey  of  the  ten  cent  calico,  and 
Mrs.  Wells's  gift  of  a  ruffle  which  Emma  had 
left  at  home,  and  which  Mrs.  Kilby  '  did  up" 
in  her  best  manner.  This,  plaited  and  stitched 
into  the  neck  of  the  dress  gave  a  neat  and 
21  * 
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becoming  finish,  and  the  two  happy  girls  set 
off  on  the  visit — for  Emma  had  been  allowed 
to  go  in  search  of  her  guest,  who  was  too 
timid  to  venture  alone  on  an  untried  scene. 

In  the  mean  time  there  had  floated  through 
Mrs.  Sprague's  mind  an  idea  of  adopting 
Jeanie.  Why  not  exercise  herself  in  the 
holy  duty  of  fitting  two  girls  for  the  duties 
of  this  present  life,  and  training  them  for 
that  heavenly  assembly  which  was  often  pre- 
sented to  her,  in  meditation,  as  so  glorious, 
so  holy,  so  surpassingly  desirable.  God  had 
given  her  the  wealth,  and  to  a  good  degree, 
as  she  modestly  thought,  the  ability  to  do  it. 
She  felt  sure  she  had  certain  qualifications 
for  an  affectionate  and  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  resulting  from  such  a 
course.  Most  persons  may  know  whether 
the  laws  of  justice  and  kindness  are  in  their 
hearts,  and  if,  in  their  secret  self-question- 
ing, they  find  themselves  deficient  in  these 
principles  of  action  in  their  intercourse  with 
their  fellow  beings,  they  should  not  take  the 
happiness  of  others  in  charge,  but  give  their 
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money  to  those  who  can  act  from  these  prin 
ciples.     In  this  way  they  may  fulfil  a  great 
Christian    duty  in  a   Christian  manner,   far 
better  than  by  undertaking  it  themselves. 

"  Yes,"  concluded  Mrs.  Sprague,  "  I  feel 
my  heart  drawn  to  this  Jeanie,  not  only  on 
account  of  her  mother's  poverty,  but  on  ac- 
count of  her  very  ingenuous  words  the  other 
evening,  and  I  really  feel  that  it  will  be  bet- 
ter for  Edward  not  to  be  the  recipient  of  all 
my  favours.  He  has  now  the  care  and  pet- 
ting which  would  suffice  for  three.  She  knew 
a  lady  of  smaller  means  than  she  possessed, 
who  had  adopted  six  children,  and  had  sur- 
rounded herself  with  happiness,  by  exercis- 
ing loving-kindness,  being  paid  in  the  same 
rich  coin. 

It  was  with  a  deepening  interest  that  Mrs. 
Sprague  expected  the  little  girl  whose  sweet 
voice  had  touched  her  fancy,  if  not  her  heart. 
But  she  was  not  prepared  for  the  lovely  being 
who  entered  the  room  with  Emma,  and  stood 
blushing  and  half-frightened  before  her. 

Jeanie's  pretty  air  charmed  Mrs.  Sprague 
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and  wben  she  marked  her  faultless  features 
and  complexion,  her  eyes  of  dove-like  gen- 
tleness, and  her  wealth  of  fair  hair  falling 
away  from  her  brow  in  long  waves  and  clus- 
tered in  caressing  curls  about  her  beautiful 
neck,  she  drew  her  hastily  towards  her,  and 
kissed  her  for  very  beauty. 

She  had  never  before  felt  such  sponta- 
neous love  for  a  child.  She  had  never 
greeted  Emma  so  lovingly,  which  immediately 
occured  to  her.  What  then  was  her  gratifi- 
cation, on  turning  to  Emma  to  see  her  soul 
shining  in  her  clear,  calm  eyes,  unmistakably 
enjoying  Jeanie's  reception. 

The  moral  beauty  of  Emma's  feelings 
touched  a  still  finer  chord  in  Mrs.  Sprague's 
heart,  and  with  a  fervour  of  affection  never 
before  expressed,  she  drew  Emma  also  to  her 
heart  and  gave  her  the  warmest  and  ten- 
derest  kiss  she  had  ever  bestowed  upon  her. 

The  two  girls,  thus  encouragci  by  such 
unexpected  kindness,  let  their  hearts  open  to 
Mrs.  Sprague's  inspection,  and  during  the 
hour  or  two  of  this  familiar   intercourse,  she 
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decided,  if  Mrs.  Kilby  could  be  persuaded  to 
give  up  another  daughter,  to  devote  herself 
to  educating  these  children  for  usefulness  in 
the  world,  and  all  the  happiness  which  might 
be  its  result.  She  felt  in  haste  to  snatch 
this  sweet  bud  of  beautiful  womanhood  to  a 
shelter  from  a  world  in  which  it  seemed  too 
carelessly  exposed,  and  she  felt  her  soul  en- 
larging to  meet  this  new  demand. 

Was  it  possible  that  Mrs.  Kilby  would  re- 
ject her  plans  for  Jeanie's  advantage  ?  She 
had  said  that  such  a  sore  heart  as  Helen's 
loss  had  given  her  was  worse  than  that  caused 
by  death.  She  had  the  sorrow  of  death  and 
the  anxiety  of  life  to  bear  at  once.  She 
could  not  withdraAv  her  from  her  luxurious 
home,  for  the  child  had  learned  the  lessons 
of  selfishness  and  vanity,  and  would  not  re- 
turn to  poverty  and  toil  even  for  a  mother's 
and  sister's  love. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Mr.  John  Sandford  had  decided  to  leave 
his  son  Frank  with  his  brother  and  sister, 
that  he  might  have  the  benefit  of  continuous 
study  at  Dr.  Hubbard's  Seminary.  He  was 
much  interested  in  arranging  for  his  improve- 
ment. He  was  quite  pleased  that  his  most 
particular  associates  were  such  boys  as  James 
Wells  and  Edward  Sprague. 

As  he  was  seated  with  his  sister  Emily  he 
expressed  to  her  his  satisfaction  in  leaving 
Frank  in  her  kind  care. 

^' Only  I  am  afraid,"  he  said,  "that  you 
will  be  too  kind.  Now,  dear  Emily,  do  not 
flatter  and  indulge  Frank.  Such  boys  get 
conceited,  such  good  boys  I  mean,  and  be- 
come spoiled  by  indulgence.  They  have  no 
glaring  faults,  and  appear  so  wellin  com  pari- 
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son  with  the  average  style  of  boys  that 
mothers  and  aunts  are  inclined  to  think  them 
above  temptation,  and  pass  over  many  domes- 
tic faults  in  consideration  of  this  general  well- 
loing." 

"  I  am  glad  you  mentioned  this,  brother  ; 
for  Frank  is  such  a  dear  little  fellow  that  I 
hardly  pause  a  moment  on  his  faults.  They 
seem  so  very  small  that  it  is  easy  to  put  up 
with  them." 

"  In  dealing  with  Frank  you  are  not  to 
consider  how  much  your  love  will  enable  you 
to  put  up  with,  but  what  course  will  be  for  his 
benefit." 

"  I  feel  as  if  every  thing  was  done  in 
Frank's  becoming  a  Christian." 

"Emily,  is  every  thing  done  ? — that  is,  is 
every  virtue  perfected  in  the  character  of 
your  older  Christian  friends  ?" 

"  Ah,  no  !  I  feel  the  force  of  your  ques- 
tion, brother." 

"  How  then  can  you  feel  that  in  so  youth- 
ful a  disciple  ill  is  done  when  he  has  but 
just    rweived    into   his   heart   the  germ   of 
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truth?  I  feel  with  you,  dear  Emily,  that 
Frank  has,  in  his  Christian  principles,  the 
surest  guard  against  evil.  I  feel  an  entire 
confidence  that  the  love  which  has  called  him 
to  this  grace  will  be  with  him  to  the  end. 
But  we  must  remember  that  the  Christian  life 
is  a  warfare.  If  all  were  done  at  the  en- 
trance why  should  the  world  still  have  power 
to  betray  to  sin,  why  should  the  heart  be  still 
prone  to  yield  to  temptation,  why  should 
Satan  still  play  his  desperate  game  for  the 
human  soul  ?" 

"  Oh,  brother,  I  feel  now  quite  discouraged, 
and  perfectly  unable  to  accept  the  charge  of 
dear  Frank,  which  I,  at  first,  thought  only  an 
easy  task,  or  an  every-day  delight." 

"  And  so  it  may  be,  Emily,  and  far  easier 
and  more  delightful  than  you,  at  first,  ima- 
gined, if  you  accept  my  warnings  and  re- 
member that  the  Power  which  you  invoke  is 
good  against  all  the  combined  forces  of  evil." 

"  And  then,  brother,  I  recollect  that  I  can 
go  to  Mrs.  Sprague  if  I  should  get  perplexed 
and  worried.  Besides,  here  is  brother  George. 
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I  think  I  should  love  Frank  better  than  any 
one.  I  will  undertake  that  part  of  the 
charge." 

"  As  to  Mrs.  Sprague,  I  perfectly  admire 
her  character,  but  I  suspect  she  makes  mat- 
ters too  easy  for  Edward.  How  is  he  to  be- 
come an  energetic  character  like  James 
Wells?" 

"Now,  brother,"  interrupted  Mr.  George 
Sandford,  "  I  must  speak  for  Mrs.  Sprague. 
She  manages  Edward  admirably.  There  is 
no  severity  of  discipline  from  which  she 
would  shrink,  if  necessary  for  Edward's  good. 
She  controlled  him  in  early  childhood  by  an 
authority  which  was  never  relaxed  by  his 
crying  or  pleading  for  a  forbidden  indulgence, 
by  a  strictness  which  glossed  over  no  fault, 
and  by  a  loving-kindness  which  more  than 
met  his  wishes  for  every  innocent  enjoyment." 

"  With  all  these  helps  I  should  wonder  if 
Edward  were  not  a  pretty  good  boy.  What 
would  James  Wells  have  been  with  them?" 

"Perhaps  not  equal  to   what    he  is  now. 
James  is  one  of  those  rare  boys  who  are  best 
22 
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trained  by  adverse  influences.  He  was 
naturally  highly  endowed,  or  these  influ-* 
ences  would  have  borne  him  down  to  the  level 
of  his  father  and  his  elder  brother — quiet,  re- 
spectable men,  walking  their  narrow  round 
of  daily  duties,  without  a  thought  of  ad- 
vance beyond  the  spot  where  they  first  found 
themselves." 

"  But  James  has  struggled  onward  and  up- 
ward, every  obstacle  but  stimulating  him  to 
greater  efibrts.  Whatever  the  demand,  James 
has  risen  to  meet  it." 

"  I  wish  Frank  was  such  a  boy,"  said  Mr. 
John  Sandford. 

"If  you  are  dissatisfied  with  Frank,"  said 
Emily,  "just  give  him  to  me.  I  accept  him 
with  all  his  faults  and  engage  to  love  him 
too." 

"  Ah,  yes  !  there  is  the  danger.  Every 
one  loves  Frank.  He  is  a  pet  everywhere. 
He  has  never  had  to  buffet  a  wave.  I  know 
not  how  I  can  go  away  and  leave  the  little 
fellow.  I  an-  afra»d  you  may  not  see  hia 
faults." 
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"As  to  buffeting  the  waves,"  said  Mr. 
George,  "  I  think,  in  a  Avorld  like  this,  the 
time  will  come  to  us  all.  Neither  EdAvard 
Sprague  nor  your  Frank  can  possibly  have  the 
discipline  which  has  marked  the  boyhood  of 
James  Wells,  unless,  for  Frank's  benefit,  you 
can  place  yourself  in  the  circumstances  which 
have  made  James  self-reliant  and  persever- 
mg. 

"  But  how  are  we  to  obviate  the  disadvan- 
tages of  wealth,  daily  indulgence,  a  delightful 
home,  and  no  demand  for  self-denial  and 
generous  efforts  for  others  ?" 

"  We  must  accept  these  disadvantages, 
which  we  have  done  our  best  to  secure," 
said  Mr.  George,  laughing,  "  and  exercise 
the  greater  vigilance  which  such  a  state  of 
things  demands.  James  must  combat  with 
his  poverty,  Frank  must  combat  with  his 
riches.  Happily,  we  are  not  shut  up  to  one 
course." 

"I  am  sure,"  said  Em  ly,  "  that  a  happy 
home  must  be  a  great  help  in  education.  It 
was  my  pet  plan  to  give  Frank  all  such  privi- 
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leges  and  indulgences  as  would  attach  him 
to  his  own  family  ciicle.  Surely,  brother, 
you  wish  to  secure  this  happiness  for  Frank?" 

"  Yes,  Emily,  I  could  not  leave  the  dear 
boy  unless  assured  of  his  uncle's  affection 
and  his  aunt's  ever-watchful  love.  I  want  you 
to  study  Frank's  faults  and  help  him  to 
correct  them.  There  are  so  many  to  love 
and  indulge  him." 

"  You  must  write  often  and  suggest  a 
manly,  generous  course.  I  will  promise  to 
aid  and  abet  any  plans  which  should  induce 
an  unselfish  habit  of  feeling." 

"  I  shall  write  enough.  It  is  one  of  my 
pleasures,  and  I  consider  it  also  one  of  my 
duties,  to  send  to  Frank  as  interesting  letters 
as  I  am  capable  of  writing,  and  his  knowledge 
of  the  country  and  of  the  families  of  my  ac- 
quaintance will  greatly  aid  me." 

"  And  about  the  workshop,  brother  ?  Have 
you  decided  to  prepare  Mrs.  Sprague's 
rooms  : 

"  Yes,  Emily.  We  have  arranged  the 
matter,  and  Mrs.  Sprague  is  well  pleased.   She 
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says  this  movement  meets  a  want  which  she 
felt,  but  knew  not  how  to  meet.  She  antici- 
pates seeing  the  boys  in  their  working  trim, 
planing  and  sawing.  The  rooms  are  fine, 
airy,  and  spacious,  and  will  soon  be  com- 
pleted." 

"  One  of  Mrs.  Sprague's  favourite  notions," 
remarked  Mr.  George,  "  is  to  establish  in  all 
minds  to  which  she  has  access,  the  high  re- 
spectability of  labour,  even  in  its  most  menial 
forms  ;  of  labour  in  itself,  as  the  right  exer- 
cise of  our  God-given  powers,  and  of  the  dig- 
nified end  proposed,  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  for  one's  own  independent  support, 
and  the  ability  to  assist  the  more  helpless 
members  of  the  human  family,  our  own  family, 
as  she  persistently  styles  the  thronging  mass 
of  human  beings  which  make  our  world,  and 
who  are  to  be  reached  by  institutions  of  re- 
ligion, learning,  and  benevolence,  or  by  the 
more  limited  channels  of  private  charity." 

"She  is,"  remarked   Emily,    "always    in 
sympathy  with  humanity.     In  all   its  phases 
slie  recognizes  its   dignity.      Her   heart  goes 
22  *  R 
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out  in  sympathy,  in  respect,  in  appreciation 
of  all  its  struggles  and  failures  and  successes . 
In  regard  to  the  most  lowly,  and  even  to  the 
debased,  she  repeats  to  her  heart,  '  they  be- 
long to  my  Father's  family.'  " 

"  Yes,"  added  Mr.  George,  "  her  first 
thought  is,  not  on  the  circumstances  where  they 
so  widely  difi'er,  nor  how  long  a  pair  of  tongs 
may  be  needed  to  meet  their  misery  ;  but  a 
conviction  of  how  nearly,  in  his  humanity, 
the  woe-worn  traveller  is  related  to  her,  and 
how  close  she  may  get  to  pour  balm  into  his 
wounds." 

"  She  diffuses  a  charming  influence,  as  I 
always  perceive  when  I  am  in  her  circle. 
The  other  evening  at  Mr.  Benton's,  I  was 
struck  with  her  peculiar  style  of  conversation. 
I  detected,  as  I  imagined,  that  she  had  con- 
scientiously thrown  the  whole  influence  of 
her  superior  position,  cultivated  mind  and 
womanly  accomplishments,  into  society,  not  to 
meet  the  demands  of  mere  ceremony  and 
conventional  etiquette,  but  to  elevate  its  tone, 
and  make  it  a  medium  of  rational  enjoyment " 
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^'  I  am  much  mistaken  if  young  Lieut. 
Aberton,  so  early  crowned  with  laurels,  and 
flushed  with  the  flattery  which  follows  suc- 
cess, ever  forgets  the  conversation  she  held 
with  him.  'Vfter  eliciting  with  delicacy  some 
account  of  his  battles,  and  making  him  feel 
how  the  hearts  at  home  followed  the  army 
with  earnest  interest,  she,  in  her  inquiries 
about  the  chaplains,  spoke  of  their  value  to 
the  soldier,  away  from  home  and  deprived  of 
the  moral  defences  of  mother,  wife,  and  chil- 
dren ;  and  especially  of  their  value  when  all 
but  spiritual  aid  was  unavailing." 

"  I  saw  that  the  young  hero's  heart  was 
touched.  His  face  flushed  with  a  manly 
decision  as  he  said,  '  Madam,  I  will  not  for- 
get this  conversation.  It  has  been  most 
cheering.' " 

"  Ah  yes,"  rejoined  Emily,  "I  can  imagine 
what  she  might  say  to  such  a  young  man. 
When  we  meet  one  in  our  walks  she  Avill 
wonder  to  what  home  and  social  influences  he 
is  exposed,  as  to  his  patriotism  and  Chris- 
tianitv." 
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"  Now  she  has  adopted  a  daughter,  she  will 
extend  her  generous  anxiety  to  young  ladies.' 

"  She  has  not  waited  for  that,  brother. 
She  has  often  expressed  her  surprise  that 
girls  are  allowed  to  grow  up  so  ignorant 
of  their  country's  history,  and  its  claims  upon 
them,  cut  off,  in  this  way,  from  one  of  their 
most  interesting  and  sacred  duties,  the  intel- 
ligent love  of  country. 

"  How  specially  favoured  are  these  three 
boys  whom  she  so  kindly  influences  to  good. 
I  consider  myself  deeply  indebted  to  her  for 
her  generous  welcomes  to  Frank.  By  the 
way,  brother,  you  spoke  of  procuring  some 
one  to  copy  that  manuscript  I  put  into  your 
hands.  It  occurred  to  me  that  James  Wells 
might  like  to  do  it.     How  does  he  write  ?" 

"  A  bright  thought.  He  has  a  clear 
mercantile  style  of  penmanship. 

"  I  really  covet  that  boy.  I  would  take 
him  with  me  to  China  and  find  him  a  lucrative 
Dosition,  but  he  is  settled  in  his  determination 
to  secure  a  thorough  education,  cost  what  it 
may  of  self-denying  toil.     Now  if  he  will  do 
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this  copying,  and  he  may  do  it  leisurely,  any 
time  within  a  year,  I  v<i\\  pay  him  liberally  for 
the  service.  My  heart  warms  to  a  persevering 
boy.  He  shall  not  miss  his  college  course  for 
lack  of  means.  I  am  going  to  engage  Dr.  Hub- 
bard to  keep  me  informed  in  regard  to  his 
movements." 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

"What  is  this,  Edward?"  inquired  James, 
extracting  a  newspaper  from  a  heap  lying  on 
the  table,  "is  this  an  illuminated  publication?" 

"  Oh !  that  is  one  of  our  dailies,  marked 
with  mother's  red  pencil.  The  marked 
articles  are  the  ones  she  wishes  me  particu- 
larly to  read." 

"  Is  your  mother  obliged  to  mark  passages 
for  you  ?  Are  you  not  sufficiently  awake 
to  rush  through  the  papers  in  good  earnest 
at  such  a  time  as  this,  Edward  ?" 

"  That  is  the  very  reason  mother  interposes 
with  her  red  pencil.  She  thinks  I  dash 
through  in  such  haste  that  I  acquire  no  dis- 
tinct knowledge  of  my  own  country  or  of  any 
other.  She  wishes  me  to  learn  to  read  a 
newspaper  so  as  to  secure  the  most  knowledge 
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in  the  shortest  time.  Her  way  is  to  attend 
first  to  the  important  points,  and  to  read 
other  items  at  our  leisure,  or  leave  them  un- 
read, if  time  faik.  But  the  current  news  of 
the  day  is  to  be  secured.  I  must  be  preparing 
to  act  for  my  country,  and  a  continuous  in- 
terest in  its  aflFairs  must  be  cultivated." 

"  Let  me  see  what  is  marked.  Yes,  I  see, 
the  most  important  parts.  Now  that  is  com- 
plete. You  can  catch  up  the  paper  in  a 
hurry,  as  school  boys  always  are,  and  just  get 
Avhat  you  ought  to  read  without  hunting  about. 
And  Emma  says  she  finds  on  the  atlas  any 
places  mentioned  in  the  books  or  papers, 
during  the  daily  reading." 

"  Yes,  mother  says  she  received  much 
benefit  from  studying  in  this  way,  and  wishes 
us  to  form  the  same  habit." 

"  Edward,  what  care  is  taken  of  you ! 
What  should  I  think  of  such  guardianship  ?" 
and  James  looked  back  on  his  life-track  and, 
save  his  mother's  constant  encouragement,  he 
felt  that  he  had  walked  and  struggled  alone^ 
on  a  very  dark  path. 
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Edward  had  been  so  busy  covering  some 
new  books  that  he  did  not  notice  the  dejected 
tone  of  James's  remark  ;  but,  when  he  sat 
for  some  time  silent,  he  turned  and  immedi- 
ately marked  his  troubled  face. 

"  James,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  said  Ed- 
ward, throwing  down  his  papers  and  coming 
towards  him. 

"Oh,  nothing,  nothing,"  answered  James, 
but  his  voice  trembled  and  his  face  flushed  at 
the  suspicion  that  his  thoughts  were  detec- 
ted. •* 

"  James,  something  is  the  matter,  I  know. 
Come  now,  tell  me.  I  tell  you  everything, 
you  know.  Mother  will  do  something  just 
right  to  help  you.  She  says  your  happiness 
is  very  dear  to  her.  She  said  the  other  day 
she  wished  you  would  let  her  do  a  great  deal 
more  for  you,  and  that  she  would  love  to 
have  you  live  in  her  family.  Won't  you 
come  and  live  with  us,  James  ?" 

This  Avas  more  than  James  could  bear, 
He  walked  to  the  window  and  tried  to  swal- 
low all  his  bitter  feelings,  but  when  to  these 
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were  added  gratitude  for  kindness  so  genuine, 
his  firmness  gave  way,  and  tears  struggled 
through  his  closed  eyelids.  His  manly  feel- 
ings overflowed  his  pride,  and  by  one  of  those 
sudden  revulsions  of  feeling  which  betray 
one  into  an  exactly  opposite  course  from  that 
at  first  decided  on,  James  frankly  uttered  his 
thoughts. 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  Edward,  I  have  been 
feeling  very  foolishly.  When  I  reflected  how 
loved  and  helped  along  the  path  of  life,  you 
had  always  been ;  how  every  necessity  was 
not  only  met,  but  anticipated,  so  that  you  had 
scarcely  to  express  a  wish,  much  less  to  make 
an  effort,  I  seemed  to  see,  in  a  stronger 
light  than  ever  before,  my  own  destitution  of 
all  these  aids,  and — and  you  see  I  could  not 
help  pitying  myself  a  little  too  much,  foolish 
enough,  I  own  ;  but,  Ed,  I  don't  mind  telling 
you,  for  you  know  I  do  not  often  give  way  to 
such  nonsense." 

"Now,  James,  I  have  a  good  mind  to  tell 
you  what  Mr.  John  Sandford  said,  last  eve- 
ning at  our  house  ;  and  I  will,  just  to  let  you 
23 
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see  hoAv  much  folks  think  of  such  smart  fel- 
lows as  you  are.  I  thought  he  quite  despised 
Frank  and  me.  He  told  mother  he  was 
afraid  we  should  never  learn  to  go  alone. 
Now,  he  said,  if  he  could  see  the  spring  and 
spirit  in  Frank  that  there  was  in  James 
Wells,  the  grappling  with  difficulties " 

"  Stop,  stop,  Ed.  I  feel  ashamed  to  hear 
jou  talk  so,  for  I  have  too  often  repined  at 
these  difficulties,  and  felt  like  giving  up  my 
plan  for  an  education,  and  settling  down  just 
where  brother  Tom  is  settled.  But  I  have  felt 
that  I  could  not  be  as  respectable  and  useful 
as  he  is,  for  he  is  patient,  and  steadily  indus- 
trious, and  is  not  tormented  with  a  thirst  for 
more  and  more  knowledge.  You  understand, 
Ed.  I  do  not  speak  unkindly  of  Tom.  He 
is  a  man  of  good  sense  and  information,  and 
has  done  more  perhaps  than  I  can  ever  do.  He 
has  about  completed  the  purchase  of  our  house 
by  his  steady  help  to  father  in  the  work  shop, 
and  he  is  a  most  generous  fellow. 

"  He  tften  does  extra  work  for  me,  just  to 
give  u     nore  time  to  study.     He  is  the  best 
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brother  in  the  world,  I  do  believe,  or.ly,  as  1 
said,  he  has  no  ambition  to  acquire  knowledge. 
He  has  no  plans,  as  I  have,  to  do  something. 
Avhich  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  do." 

"  But  I  have  not  done,  yet,  James.  Mr. 
Sandford  said  he  perfectly  coveted  you  to 
take  with  him  to  China,  but  his  sister  Emily 
said  you  wanted  to  secure  a  complete  educa- 
tion, and  he  wound  up  by  saying,  of  such  boys 
are  made  our  effective  men." 

"  Oh,  Ed,  do  stop.     I  feel  quite  cut  up." 

"  I  don't  care,  James.  If  you  go  off  into 
such  fits  of  blues  I  mean  to  give  you  a  good 
dose  of  anything  which  comes  to  hand,  though 
I  feel  as  if  I  were  but  a  petted  child." 

"  Edward,"  said  James,  very  seriously, 
"  you  can  never  know  what  you  have  been  to 
me.  Your  friendship,  which  has  introduced 
me  to  your  mother,  and  all  her  noble  kind- 
ness and  encouraging  advice,  also  to  Mr.  and 
Miss  Sandford,  which  has  given  me  an  en- 
trance into  a  world  of  refinement  and  gene- 
rous culture,  has  been  the  one  great  happi- 
ness and  benefit  of  my  youth. 
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"  I  have  thought  much  of  what  I  have 
discovered  to  be  a  noble  principle  of  your 
mother',",,  to  help,  to  encourage,  to  advance 
all  who  need  a  kindly  look,  a  stimulating 
word.  Edward,  the  desire  I  feel  to  deserve 
her  approbation,  is  one  of  my  great  helps  in 
life.  It  cheers  me  onward,  and  now,"  added 
James,  rising  and  buttoning  his  jacket,  and 
settling  his  cap  on  his  brown  locks,  "  I  feel 
glad  I  have  had  this  talk.  I  think  it  will  do 
me  good,  though  it  mortifies  me  a  little  now. 
I  confess  I  like  to  be  thought  well  of  by  such 
men  as  Mr.  Sandford.  If  I  don't  deserve  it 
now,  it  will  make  me  try  to,  at  some  future 
day,"  and  in  his  earnestness,  James  took  off 
his  cap,  and  again  threw  open  his  jacket. 

"  Now,  James,  you  shall  stay  to  tea.  It 
is  nearly  time." 

"  No,  indeed,  Edward.  It  is  later  than  I 
thought,"  and  the  cap  was  again  adjusted. 

As  he  was  passing  out  of  the  hall  he  was 
met  by  Mrs.  Sprague,  who  so  cordially  in- 
vited him  that  he  could  not  refuse,  and  the 
cap  was  hur.g  on  the  hat-stand. 
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Mrs.  Sprague  preceded  him  to  the  parlour, 
saying,  "  It  is  a  long  time,  James,  since  I 
have  seen  you  at  my  tea-table,  not  since 
Emma  has  been  here,  I  think.  Will  you  now 
accept  my  invitation  to  stay  to  tea  at  any  in- 
vitation of  Edward's?  He  says  he  often  re- 
quests you  to  stay.  I  am  always  glad  to  see 
you  with  Edward,  and  Emma  is  entitled  to 
some  visits  I  think,  to  say  nothing  of  my  own 
claim." 

"  I  am  only  too  glad  to  be  here,  Mrs. 
Sprague.  If  I  accepted  all  Edward's  invita- 
tions, I  should,  I  am  afraid,  wear  out  my 
welcome,  for  1  believe  I  receive  them  almost 
every  day." 

Mrs.  Sprague  was  eminently  social.  She 
enjoyed  highly  her  intercourse  with  a  large 
and  cultivated  circle  of  friends  ;  but  she  had, 
in  her  large  heart,  a  place  which  met  its  de- 
mand on  what  would  be  termed  a  lower  range 
of  society,  where  her  enjoyment  was  found  in 
the  exercise  of  the  most  gentle,  generous,  and 
unselfish  feelings. 

Mrs.  Sprague  was  peculiarly  adroit  in  ie- 
23  * 
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tecting  every  fine  trait  of  humanity.  Its  up- 
ward look  for  cheer,  its  sidelong  glance  for 
sympathy,  its  timid  longing  for  appreciation, 
its  painfully  baffled  aspirations  for  knowledge, 
and  its  bold  advance,  as  ii  James's  case,  to 
seize  its  inalienable  birth-right,  a  name  and 
a  place  for  all  its  God-given  powers  to  ex- 
pand. 

After  this  pleasant  tea-table  gathering, 
where  every  glance  which  met  Mrs.  Sprague's 
eye  spoke  of  affection,  she  proposed  the  cus- 
tomary newspaper  reading.  As  she  handed 
the  paper  to  James  she  said  he  might  not 
understand  the  design  of  the  red  pencil 
marks. 

"Oh,  yes,  mother,"  interposed  Edward, 
"  I  told  James  about  it  this  afternoon.  He 
thinks  it  a  capital  plan." 

James  smiled  inwardly  as  he  recollected 
that  it  was  this  very  thing,  so  expressive  of 
an  intelligent  and  ever  busy  love,  which  had 
struck  to  his  heart  the  sense  of  its  sweetness, 
and  his  own  utter  lack  of  such  coveted  super- 
vision     Now,  he  ^elt  comforted  and  cheered 
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by  the  radiation  of  love  from  the  same  source, 
darting  into  his  sphere. 

"It  seems,"  said  Mrs.  Sprague,  "that 
Edward  has  informed  you  of  my  plan  to  se- 
cure for  himself,  as  well  as  for  the  family, 
the  current  news  of  the  day.  The  random 
way  in  which  young  folks  read  the  papers, 
takes  more  time  and  secures  less  information 
than  this  methodical  manner." 

"  I  should  like  to  understand  your  method, 
Mrs.  Sprague,  for  I  can  hardly  find  time  to 
read  the  papers  as  I  wish.  And  yet  I  do 
steal  the  time,  for  my  heart  is  fired  with  in- 
terest in  our  noble  country  and  its  nohle 
government." 

"Noble  country,  indeed  !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Sprague,  "  I  never  knew  or  felt  how  noble 
until  this  war  developed  its  strength  and  its 
resources.  As  to  reading,  you  perceive  I 
have  marked  the  telegraphic  news  indicating 
the  progress  of  our  army  and  navy,  the  edi- 
torial remarks  on  the  general  aspect  of 
affairs,  and  the  articles  respecting  foreign 
countries,  particularly  of   those  with  whom 
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we  have  special  relations.  There  mLSt  be 
carefully  read,  and  the  map  consulted  to  locate 
incidents.  In  this  way  we  all  keep  up  a 
lively  interest  in  this  most  interesting  crisis. 

"  Of  course,  we  are  intensely  interested  in 
many  other  topics.  Every  thing  relating  to 
our  brave  soldiers  in  camp,  in  battle,  and  in 
hospital,  should  be  read  with  the  heart,  and 
one  more  subject,  my  dear  young  friends, 
should  always  receive  your  attention.  Let 
me  improve  this  time  to  impress  it  on  your 
minds.  It  is  the  reports  of  the  chaplains  in 
regard  to  the  religious  interest  felt  by  the 
soldiers  in  the  conversation  of  those  who  spe- 
cially attend  to  their  spiritual  health.  To 
see  how  the  poor  fellows  welcome  the  voice 
of  Christian  sympathy  and  open  their  hearts 
to  the  prayer  of  Christian  love,  to  see  them 
gladly  accept  the  Bible,  and  throng  to  the 
place  of  prayer  are  among  our  most  cheering 
encouragements. 

"  I  know  these  accounts  are  scarcely? 
glanced  at  by  our  young  readers,  and  yet 
victories  must  be  by  the  favour  of  God,  rather 
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than  by  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  generals. 
If  they  would  oftcner  seek  his  guidance  and 
feel  their  dependence  on  him  they  would  find 
the  God  of  battles  oftener  blessing  their 
arms." 

The  boys  made  no  response.  Mrs.  Sprague 
did  not  expect  any.  She  passed  on  to  other 
subjects.  She  had  no  wish  to  trouble  their 
young  minds  with  a  common  fault  of  society. 
Her  aim  had  been  to  give  a  wholesome  hint, 
and  to  act  up  to  a  lately  received  conviction, 
that  religion  had,  at  least,  an  equal  claim  to 
notice  with  the  other  topics  of  the  day. 

James  was  a  fine  reader,  and  the  paper  was 
full  of  interest.  James  asked  Mrs.  Sprague 
if  this  was  not  a  good  paper  for  general  in- 
formation.    One  of  the  very  best,  she  thought. 

"  By  the  way,  Edward,  do  you  just  put 
this  paper  in  your  pocket  every  evening  after 
reading  it,  and  in  the  morning  our  daily  paper, 
which  we  always  look  over  after  breakfast, 
and  leave  them  with  James  at  school.  Your 
father  and  family  would  perhaps   like  to  sea 

them." 

s 
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"  Tlicink  you,  Mrs.  Sprague,  I  am  afraid  it 
may  be  too  much  trouble  for  Edward.  Some- 
times, when  he  thinks  of  it,  perhaps  would  be 
enough." 

"  Oh  I  I  shall  think  of  it  every  day,  James, 
es])ecially  if  mother  reminds  me  of  it,  as  I 
know  she  will." 

"  James,  let  me  send  these  papers  to  your 
father  and  brother  every  day.  It  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  me,  and  they  should  have  the 
best  papers  on  hand  every  day,  so  as  to  keep 
up  with  the  times." 

At  eight  o'clock  James  rose,  saying  hr 
had  been  requested  to  call  on  Mr.  Sand- 
ford  at  that  hour.  After  he  left,  Edward 
spent  some  time  in  wondering  what  Mr. 
Sandford  wanted  of  James.  At  last,  he 
asked  Emma  if  she  knew.  Emma  coloured, 
and  supposed  she  did,  but  James  requested 
her  not  to  mention  it  until  he  knew  more 
about  it. 

"  Oh,  Emma  !  do  tell  me.  I  won't  telJ 
anybody." 

"  No,  Emma,''  said   Mrs.    Sprague,   "  dc 
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not  tell  this  curious  boy  one  word.  I  am 
pleased  that  James  is  so  manly  and  afiFec- 
tionate  as  to  make  his  sister  his  confidential 
friend,  and  equally  pleased  that  you,  Emma, 
can  so  quietly  and  faithfully  keep  a  secret. 
I  am  always  glad  to  see  this  nice  sense  of 
honour  in  the  little  every-day  affairs  of 
life.  Great  principles  are  involved  in  little 
things." 

"I  believe,"  said  Emma,  "that  this  stock- 
ing is  quite  as  long  as  the  pattern." 

Mrs.  Sprague  measured  and  found  it  so. 
She  then  held  up  her  blue  stocking  and  sur- 
veyed it  with  a  smile,  but  acknowledged  that 
Emma  had  excelled  that  evening. 

"  1  did  not  learn  the  useful  art  of  knitting 
in  early  life,"  she  remarked  to  Emma,  "  and 
perhaps  should  never  have  become  so  inter- 
ested, but  for  the  pleasant  feeling  now  as- 
sociated with  every  stitch,  that  I  am  giving 
comfort  to  our  brave  soldiers.  This  gives  a 
real  charm  to  the  work." 

"  I  like  to  knit,"  said  Emma,  "  and  since 
you  have  told  me  how  much  good  I  can  do  in 
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this  way,  I  enjoy  it  a  great  deal  more  ;  and 
then  to  see  so  many  at  the  society  so  inter- 
ested in  it,  makes  it  seem  so  much  more  im- 
portant that  I  want  to  do  as  much  as  possi- 
ble." 

"  I  lately  saw  a  remark  in  a  paper  which 
gave  me  a  new  impulse.  It  was  that  if  every 
woman  who  could  do  it,  would  keep  one  sol- 
dier in  stockings,  the  whole  army  would  be 
supplied,  abundantly.  Of  this  number,  those 
who  can  do  it,  very  many  will  not,  but  then 
the  willing,  earnest  workers  will  do  a  great 
deal  more  than  their  fair  share,  so  a  great 
supply  will  be  furnished.  I  wish  all  the  idle 
ladies  could  get  a  taste  of  the  sentiment 
which  urges  to  this  labour  of  love,  and  would 
put  their  fingers  in  motion." 

They  were  interrupted  by  a  ring  at  the 
door,  and  some  one  was  heard  entering  Ed- 
ward's room  whither  he  had  gone  to  his  even- 
ing studies.  After  a  short  call,  the  visitor 
left,  and  Edward  came  hastily  to  the  parlour 
to  tell  Emma  he  knew  her  secret,  for  James 
had  called  to  tell  him  that  Mr.  Sandford  had 
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wished  to  see  him  for  the  purpose  of  engag- 
ing him  to  do  a  great  amount  of  copying  for 
him. 

Yes,  Emma  said,  that  was  the  secret,  and 
she  was  so  glad,  as  James  thought  it  would 
help  him  to  meet  all  his  expenses  for  the 
year. 

"He  had  an  enormous  bundle  of  papers," 
added  Edward,  "■  and  he  says  Mr.  Sandford 
gives  him  most  liberal  pay  for  his  services, 
and,  mother,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  want  to  do. 
You  know  that  high  writing-desk  up  in  the 
attic  with  drawers  and  locks.  It  would  be 
just  the  thing  for  James,  and  would  hold  all 
his  papers  so  nicely.  He  says  he  must  make 
a  desk,  as  he  would  not  have  a  leaf  lost. 
May  I  send  it  to  James  ?" 

"Yes,  Edward,  I  give  my  consent.  I  am 
glad  you  thought  of  it,  if  it  will  be  of  ser- 
vice to  him." 

"Let  us  go  up  and  see  it  right  off,  and 
may  I  get  Carter  to  call  for  it  in  the  morn- 
ing? 

Mrs.  Sprague  smiled,  and  said  it  could  be 
24 
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both  seen  and  sent  as  early  as  Edward  chose 
in  the  morning. 

"  Because  I  don't  want  James  to  begin 
making  a  desk,  mother.  That  is  the  reasi^a 
I  am  in  such  a  hurry." 


i 
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C  HAPTER   XIX. 

After  Mrs.  Sprague  had  conversed  with 
Mrs.  Kilby  and  made  her  understand  her 
method  of  instruction,  especially  assured  her 
that  Jeanie  would  not  only  be  allowed  but 
required  to  honour  and  love  her  mother,  and 
to  pay  her  every  affectionate  and  respectful 
attention,  it  was  arranged  that  Jeanie  should 
be  taken  as  a  daughter,  to  be  instructed  and 
guided  by  Mrs.  Sprague. 

Before  taking  her,  Mrs.  Sprague  distinctly 
said,  "  Mrs.  Kilby,  I  think  I  cannot  devote 
myself  to  a  better  employment  than  that  of 
educating  two  girls  to  be  useful  women.  I 
wish  to  educate  them  for  this  world  and  for 
the  heavenly  world.  I  cannot  do  this  with- 
out having  the  entire  control  of  thetn,  as  to 
their  time  and  employments. 
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•'  But  this  will  not  prevent  them  from  b  > 
ing  affectionate  daughters  to  their  own  mo- 
thers. I  consider  the  cultivation  of  this  feel- 
ing as  one  of  their  first  duties.  At  the  same 
time,  I  must  regulate  their  employments,  and 
their  time.  You  can  easily  see  how  impor- 
tant this  would  be.  If  I  should  allow  them 
to  run  home  any  moment  when  the  fancy 
took  them,  I  should  lose  all  control  of  them, 
and  be  unable  to  give  them  systematic  in- 
struction. 

"  You  will  see,  I  doubt  not,  that  every 
reasonable  indulgence  will  be  allowed  in  re- 
gard to  their  visiting  their  virtuous  and  very 
respectable  homes. 

"  If  by  doing  so  they  were  exposed  to 
vice,  or  to  an  influence  which  would  make 
them  coarse  and  rude,  or  which  tended  in  any 
way  to  what  I  should  deem  an  impropriety,  I 
should,  without  hesitation,  prohibit  all  inter- 
course as  I  would  in  the  case  of  my  own 
child  who  might  desire  an  improper  acquain- 
tance. 

"  Even  then,  I  would  instil  into  their  hearts 
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an  ever  affectionate  and  careful  conviction  of 
the  sacred  duty  of  a  child  even  to  a  vicious 
and  degraded  parent,  to  carry  such  a  parent 
tenderly  ir,  the  heart,  and  when  possible,  to 
benefit  in  every  way. 

"  Happily,  Emma  and  Jeanie  have  natural 
homes  which  are  dignified  by  honesty,  in- 
dustry, and  love.  Now,  Mrs.  Kilby,  will  you 
trust  Jeanie  to  my  guidance  ?" 

Mrs.  Kilby,  wiping  away  her  tears,  said, 
she  was  not  only  willing,  but  thankful  to  have 
Jeanie  taken  care  of.  She  had  been  so  wor- 
ried about  her  that  sometimes  she  would  lie 
awake  all  night  trying  to  think  what  she 
should  do  with  her.  She  had  about  concluded 
not  to  send  her  out  any  more  with  work,  for 
there  were  many  things  said  to  her  which  she 
did  not  like,  for  Jeanie  told  her  every  thing 
as  soon  as  she  came  home ;  and  she  often 
thought  if  she  should  be  taken  away,  and  her 
health  was  very  poor,  what  would  become  of 
little  Jeanie.  She  said  Mrs.  Wells  had  been 
her  only  ^riend,  and  the  best  of  friends 
the  whole  family  were.  Mrs.  Wells  had 
24* 
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given  Jeanie  a  chance  to  learn  lessons  witn 
Emma,  or  Jeanie  would  have  had  no  learning 
at  all.  She  expressed  her  gratitude  and 
entire  confidence  in  Mrs.  Sprague's  kind- 
ness. 

Mrs.  Kilby  proceeded  to  give  an  account  of 
herself  to  Mrs.  Sprague.  Her  husband  was 
an  English  manufacturer,  and  had  brought 
his  family  to  this  country  in  the  hope  of  get- 
ting a  little  money  together  to  enable  him  to 
buy  a  farm  and  settle  his  family  in  a  house 
of  his  own.  He  had  just  been  engaged  at 
some  large  manufacturing  works,  and  was  re- 
ceiving high  wages,  when  he  was  suddenlv 
seized  with  a  fever  which  terminated  his  life 
in  a  few  days,  leaving  poor  Mrs.  Kilby  with 
two  little  girls  among  strangers,  and  so 
broken  down  with  grief  and  despondency  as 
to  render  her  incapable,  for  a  while,  of  any 
effort.  In  the  mean  time  her  small  amount 
of  money  was  spent  and  her  pretty  furni- 
ture sold  piece  by  piece  to  keep  the  family 
alive. 

At  length,  when  she  did  rally,  she  found 
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herself  quite  destitute,  and  obliged  to  take 
hold  of  any  work  which  would  supply  bread 
from  day  to  day.  She  was  employed  by  one 
of  those  establishments  where  the  employees 
are  so  miserably  paid  that  none  but  the  abject 
poor  and  utterly  friendless  would  agree  to 
give  work  for  so  scanty  a  remuneration. 

After  long  struggling  with  this  severo 
poverty,  Mrs.  Kilby  was  induced  to  part  with 
her  oldest  daughter,  Helen.  Her  extreme- 
beauty  had  attracted  the  eye  of  a  wealthy 
and  childless  lady,  whom  Mrs.  Sprague  now 
ascertained  was  the  Mrs.  Lee,  whose  course 
she  had  often  censured.  Her  acquaintance 
with  her  was  slight,  and  she  had  never  known 
anything  of  her  adopted  daughter  except  that 
Mrs.  Lee  had  severed  her  from  her  family, 
and  the  girl  was  well  pleased  with  the  plan. 
When,  at  the  close  of  the  week  Jeanie  was 
fairly  settled  in  her  new  home,  Mrs.  Sprague 
felt  that  a  great  work  was  before  her.  For 
a  year  or  two  she  had  been  resolved  to  adopt 
a  young  gir',  and  Providence  had,  as  it  were, 
appealed  to  her  heart  in  behalf  of  two.     Hot 
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house,  her  means,  her  heart  allovcd  her  to 
exercise  this  philanthropy,  and  she  felt  truly 
thankful  that  two  children  so  full  of  rich 
promise  were  thrown  on  her  care. 

She  was  now  revolving  a  plan  to  secure 
nice  sewing  work  for  Mrs.  Kilby,  and  thus 
making  a  clearer  sky  over  her  head,  when 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hubbard  were  announced. 
They  were  followed  by  Emily  and  her  bro- 
thers, and  though  all  came  for  a  call,  they 
were  quite  ready  to  lay  aside  hats  and  shawls 
at  Mrs.  Sprague's  cordial  invitation.  These 
friends  belonged  to  her  inner  circle,  quite 
within  that  large  circle  of  acquaintances  whose 
visits  were  preceded  by  formal  invitations, 
and  regulated  by  conventional  rules.  Mrs. 
Hubbard  soon  drew  out  her  soldiers'  stock- 
ings, and  Mrs.  Sprague  supplied  Emily  with 
the  same  work. 

"  I  greatly  enjoy  working  for  our  soldiers," 
said  Mrs.  Hubbard.  "I  consider  the  flan- 
nel shirts  and  woollen  socks  a  recreation." 

"  I  think  I  must  enlist  in  order  to  get 
some  new  stockings,"  said  the  doctor,  '"  I  am 
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made  to  understand  that  folks  at  home  need 
very  few  comforts." 

After  this,  the  conversation  turned  on 
education,  and  Dr.  Hubbard  remarked,  "  How 
inconsiderable  a  part  of  education  does  my 
school  labour  accomplish  !" 

"  I  have  received  from  your  model  boy, 
James  Wells,  the  impression  that  your  in- 
structions are  not  all  found  between  the 
covers  of  your  school  books,"  replied  Mr. 
John  Sandford. 

"  We  make  some  bold  deviations,  I  admit. 
I  consider  the  times  as  too  full  of  important 
interests  to  allow  a  day  to  pass  without  read- 
ing their  lessons  with  these  boys,  our  states- 
men and  patriots  of  the  coming  day." 

"  Dr.  Hubbard,  how  do  you  contrive  to 
manage  so  many  different  tempers  as  a  school 
like  yours  must  contain?"  inquired  Miss 
Emily  Sandford. 

"  In  such  an  institution  there  are  certain 
laws  to  which  all  must  submit.  These  laws 
place  all  on  a  level,  without  the  benefit  of 
exemption  or  favour  in  rr  gard  to  any  one  in- 
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dividual.  After  this,  the  teacher  must  exer- 
cise his  judgment  in  reference  to  individual 
cases,  and  must  stimulate  or  check,  encourage 
or  repress,  praise  or  censure,  as  the  various 
tempers  and  habits  may  require.  And  then, 
I  find  my  great  encouragement  where  the 
missionary  to  the  heathen  finds  his,  in  re- 
membering that  God  "  fashioneth  all  hearts 
alike,"  and  makes  them  receptive  of  certain 
influences,  with  his  promised  blessing  on  the 
conscientious  use  of  them  by  the  teacher." 

The  Dr.  remarked  that  his  leading  boys  in 
school  were  a  great  help  to  him.  There  were 
a  few  to  whom  he  could  speak  in  confidence, 
and  he  was  happy  to  add  a  few  who  were 
Christians. 

"  I  am  glad  to  inform  you,  doctor,"  said 
Mrs.  Sprague,  "  that  you  will  have  a  young 
Christian  next  term  in  Frank  Sandford.  He 
is  not  afraid  to  speak  either.  He  has 
already  done  so  to  both  James  Wells  and  my 
Edward." 

"Indeed,"  answered  the  doctor,  "I  am  most 
happy  to  hear  it.     '  A  little  leaven'  will  afiect 
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the  mass  into  which  it  is  incorporated,  I  fully 
believe,  though  for  a  time,  often  for  a  long 
time,  it  may  seem  to  remain  inert." 

"  I  dread  to  have  Frank  o-o  out  into  the 
world,"  said  aunt  Emily.  "  I  am  so  afraid  the 
contact  may  injure  his  r^hristian  character, 
and  now,  he  is  such  a  dear  little  conscientious 
fellow." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Emily,  if  Frank  is  really 
a  child  of  God,  think  more  believingly  of  the 
Power  which  is  engaged  to  keep  him.  Our 
young  Christians  are  not  to  be  cloistered,  but 
to  be  thrown,  like  salt,  among  the  corrupted 
masses.  It  is  true  they  will  be  subjected  to 
persecution,  for  against  a  boy  who  is  known 
to  be  afraid  of  sin,  the  bitterest  sneers  are 
thrown.  This  comes  of  the  natural  enmity 
of  the  human  heart  to  holiness,  stimulated 
by  the  malice  of  Satan,  who  seems  to  delight 
specially  in  poisoning  the  springs,  and  he  finds 
in  thoughtless  boys  willing  agents,  ingenious 
in  evil  devices.^' 

"You  spoke  of  James  Wells,"  continued  the 
doctor,  "  now,  is  it  not  strange  that  a  boy  as 
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manly,  as  brave  as  James,  who  is  not  afraid 
of  meeting  any  subject  within  his  ability,  or 
of  expressing  his  earnest  interest  in  those  yet 
beyond  it,  should  become  instantly  silent  and 
sealed  the  moment  his  attention  is  solicited 
on  religious  subjects  ?" 

"  We  should  rather  wonder  at  ourselves 
than  at  our  boys,"  remarked  Mr.  Sandford, 
"  for  do  we  not  concede  the  floor  to  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  world  when  it  meets  the 
church  in  social  intercourse?" 

"  Well,  I  hope  dear  little  Frank  will  always 
speak  as  modestly  and  afi"ectionately  for  the 
love  of  Christ  as  he  has  begun  to  do,"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Sprague,  "  and  that  his  Chris- 
tian influence  may  tell  on  my  Edward.  I 
am  sure  Frank  gave  me  a  sweet  religious 
lesson  the  other  day,  just  from  speaking  from 
his  renewed  heart." 

At  this  moment  Dr.  Hubbard  was  surprised 
to  see  a  plate  of  fruit  presented  by  a  young 
girl  of  such  rare  loveliness  that  he  quite  lost 
his  presence  of  mind. 

"  Why,  who  have  we  here?"  said  the  doctor, 
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never  touching  the  plate,  but  laying  his  hand 
on  the  glossy  head,  "  Why.  my  little  giri, 
what  is  your  name  ?" 

"Jeanie,"  answered  the  blushing  little 
maiden,  quite  overawed  by  the  stately  de- 
portment of  the  doctor. 

The  doctor  was  as  much  overpowered  as 
Jeanie.  His  thoughts  could  only  shape  them- 
selves into  these  words; 

"Sweet  little  girl,  a  very  shower 
Of  beauty  is  thy  earthly  dower !" 

but  not  deeming  it  suitable  to  utter  them,  he 
fell  into  a  professional  phrase,  and  asked  her 
if  she  went  to  school. 

"No,    sir,    but    I    am    going    soon    with 
Emma." 

All  this  was  more  unintelligible  than  Greek 
to  the  doctor,  so  he  took  his  offered  plate  and 
released  Jeanie,  while  Mrs.  Hubbard  ex- 
plained that  she  was  one  of  Mrs.  Sprague's 
little  girls.  As  Jeanie  passed  on,  Mrs. 
Sprague  was  struck  with  the  admiring  gen- 
tleness which  met  her  from  every  face  and  in 
25  T 
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every  tone.     Emily  just  kissed  her,  and  could 
not  help  it. 

"  What  am  I  going  to  do  with  all  this 
beauiy  ?"  thought  she.  "Why  should  not 
this  exquisite  piece  of  workmanship  be  ad- 
mired, loved,  coveted  ?  How  far  beyond  the 
painting  over  which  we  hang  in  rapture,  be- 
yond the  flower  on  which  we  lavish  boundless 
admii  ation  !  This  beautiful  creature  is  now 
given  to  me  to  cultivate.  I  scarcely  consid- 
ered che  responsibilities  of  my  charge,  nor 
thought  how  potent  must  be  the  influence  of 
the  flattering  homage  which  meets  this  child 
at  every  point.  I  paid  it  myself  at  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment  to  her  beautiful  exterior, 
Emily  has  awaj-ded  it  on  the  merest  glance, 
and  even  the  wise  and  abstracted  Dr.  Hub- 
bard was  betrayed  into  a  too  flattering  ad- 
miration. The  child  must  be  an  idiot  to  be 
unaware  that  she  moves  in  a  charmed  circle, 
or  she  must  be  a  saint  to  pass  unharmed 
through  such  an  ordeal ;"  and  as  she  dwelt 
on  her  surpassing  loveliness  she  bethought 
Herself  that  there  was  a  Power  superior  to  the 
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power  of  evil,  and  she  inwardly  pledged  her- 
self to  earnest  faithfulness  in  counteracting 
the  evils  to  which  Jeanie's  beauty  exposed 
her  young  heart.  She  reflected  that  wealth 
of  genius,  wealth  of  gold,  in  short,  all  of  God's 
good  gifts  were  liable  to  perversion  under  the 
influence  of  an  evil  world  aided  by  the  trai- 
tor within,  a  sinful  heart.  So,  after  all,  thought 
she,  there  is  efiicient  help  against  every  form 
of  evil ;  the  richest  gifts,  God-presented,  are 
sanctified  to  the  Master's  use,  and  are  made 
to  return  a  large  interest  to  the  gracious 
lender,  involving  in  the  glory  of  his  kingdom, 
the  happiness  of  its  subjects. 

As  Mrs.  Sprague  reached  this  assured 
point  of  encouragement  in  her  own  mind,  her 
guests  were  rising  to  depart.  As  they  stood, 
exchanging  the  parting  words,  which,  like  the 
postscript  of  a  letter,  seem  to  embody  more 
heart  than  the  whole  preceding  sheet.  Dr. 
Hubbard  inquired  of  Mrs.  Sprague  where  she 
found  this  bud  of  beauty. 

"  Picked  it  up  on  the  road-side,  doctor." 
"  I   am  glad  you  snatched  such  a  lovely 
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flower  from  the  dusty  high-way,  and  placed 
it  in  your  own  sheltered  garden.  If  it  proves 
as  fragrant  as  it  is  beautiful,  it  will  reward 
your  loving  care." 

"  I  suppose  its  fragrance  will  depend  or 
its  culture,  which,  as  you  perceive,  devolves 
on  me  a  watchful  task." 

"  Well,  my  dear  Mrs.  Sprague,  this  is  a 
fitting  task  for  your  heart.  It  always  re- 
joices me  to  see  ladies  assuming  such  trusts. 
I  met  a  charming  woman,  yesterday,  leading  a 
lap-dog.  I  looked  in  her  face,  expecting  to 
see  an  imbecile." 

"  And  was  she  one  of  those  unfortunate 
ones  r 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  she  was  not.  Her 
face  was  not  only  beautiful,  but  she  seemed 
intelligent." 

"  Sorry  she  was  not  an  imbecile  !  How  can 
you  say  so,  doctor?" 

"  If  she  had  been,  I  should  have  thought 
the  little  brute  she  was  so  fondly  guiding  by 
a  silken  band,  as  suitable  for  her  innocent 
petting,  as    a  doll    or    a   rattle  foi    a  baby. 
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But  as  she  Iiacl  voluntarily  made  herself  a 
fool,  I  feared  her  condemnation  would  be  se- 
vere. The  little  dog  was  in  full  costume, 
with  a  rich  velvet  jacket  of  crimson,  bordered 
with  gold  lace,  and  his  silken  locks  in  full 
curl.  As  he  ran  on  before  her  and  poked  his 
nose  into  every  hole,  and  twisted  his  ribbon 
round  lamp-posts,  his  mistress  would  give 
little  affected  screams,  and  anxiously  extri- 
cate him  with  fond  reproachful  epithets." 

"  One  can  hardly  imagine,"  said  Mrs, 
Hubbard,  "  how  a  lady  can  lavish  such  love 
on  a  puppy,  and  pass  unnoticed  so  many 
children  as  we  see  languishing  for  home-love 
and  moral  culture,  along  our  daily  paths." 

"  Our  lives  would  be  one  long  wonder  if 
we  paused  upon  all  the  follies,  weaknesses 
and  absurdities  of  human  nature,  to  say  no- 
thing of  its  crimes,"  remarked  Emily. 

"I  am  disgusted,"  added  Mrs,  Sprague, 
"  at  what  I  believe  is  too  true,  that  it  is  quite 
a  resource  for  many  ladies  of  fashion  to  fon- 
dle their  dogs  rather  than  their  children. 
The  latter,  they  leave  to  the  care  of  nurses 
25  * 
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in  a  distant  part  of  the  house,  but  the  dog  is 
allowed  his  bed  and  his  velvet  cushion  in 
their  own  rooms,  unless  he  prefers  the  lady's 
lap,  to  which  he  is  always  welcome,  espe- 
cially when  she  is  taking  her  lunch,  which 
she  readily  shares  with  the  darling." 

"  And  I  really  think,"  said  Mrs.  Hubbard, 
"  that  they  consider  the  yelping  and  whining 
of  these  little  pets  as  more  touching  than  the 
wail  of  humanity.  A  domestic's  headache  or 
heart-ache  is  an  impertinence  in  compari- 
son." 

'  Oh  !  Shame  !  where  is  thy  blush  ?'  " 

"  I  only  wish,"  added  the  doctor,  "  that  the 
lady  I  met  had  heard  the  remarks  of  a  party 
of  gentlemen  who  were  detained  a  few  min 
utes  on  the  side-pavement.  They  expressed 
unqualified  contempt  for  her  voluntary 
degradation." 

"  Well,  my  good  friends,  will  you  give  me 
such  an  informal  visit  as  this  some  time  next 
week  ?"  said  Mrs.  Hubbard,  "  and  I  will  in- 
vite our  new  minister  and  his  wife." 

"  Our  new  minister  !     I  should  prefer  to 
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meet  our  old    one.     Why,    is  Dr.    Allerton 
superseded  ?" 

"  Not  superseded  by  another,  but  by  a 
better  man.  His  new  wife  has  convinced  him 
that  his  study  is  not  entitled  to  his  whole  time, 
that  some  of  his  most  available  books  may  be 
found  outside,  and  that  in  reading  these 
pages  of  life's  varied  experience,  he,  as  it 
were,  keeps  his  finger  between  the  folded 
leaves  of  the  human  heart,  and  can  refer  to 
them  and  the  great  Directory  in  connection ; 
and  thus  more  cflFectively  bring  them  into 
harmony,  the  one  with  the  other,  which  is,  I 
take  it,  the  great  object  of  his  Christian 
mission.' 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

The  plan  of  the  work-shop  was  not  allowed 
to  slumber,  and  in  a  very  short  time,  under 
Mr.  George  Sandford's  supervision,  all  ne- 
cessary preparations  were  completed,  and 
the  boys  were  ready  to  try  their  new  tools. 
A  carpenter  was  engaged,  for  a  time,  to  in- 
struct them  in  their  use,  and  James's  know- 
ledge and  experience  were  invaluable.  The 
business  bad  not  for  him  the  charm  of  novelty, 
as  it  had  for  Edward  and  Frank,  and  he 
could  not  devote  much  time  to  the  new,  and 
as  he  styled  it,  the  fancy  work-shop,  for  he 
felt  bound  to  render  necessary  aid  in  his 
father's  shop.  The  hours  which  he  felt  at 
liberty  to  spend  there  were  very  happy  ones, 
and  were  enjoyed  as  recreations,  and,  as 
such,  were  of  solid  benefit  to  him. 
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One  day  two  ladies  made  a  call  on  the 
young  mechanics.  They  were  warmly  wel- 
comed, as  they  proved  to  be  Mrs.  Sprague 
and  Miss  Emily.  The  boys  dropped  their 
tools.  Frank  swept  the  shavings  oflf  one 
chair,  while  James  hastened  to  remove  the 
plane  and  saw  from  another,  and  placed  both 
in  their  pleasantest  spot,  by  a  back  window 
which  commanded  the  little  grove  where 
under  the  maples  the  grass  presented  a  beau- 
tiful carpet,  embroidered  with  many  a  nod- 
ding flower. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  remarked  Mrs.  Sprague, 
"  that  there  are  some  signs  of  human  habita- 
tion in  my  little  grove." 

"  Ah,  mother,  we  did  not  want  you  to  see 
that,  but  we  may  as  well  tell  now.  We  are 
really  fixing  it  up  to  surprise  you  and  Miss 
Emily.  You  see  some  rude  seats  round  that 
biggest  maple,  and  the  platform  a  little  ele- 
vated. You  will  be  completely  in  the  shade, 
and  Frank  has  two  large  flags  and  I  have 
one,  and  we  are  going  to  have  them  so 
draped  from  branch  to  branch  that  you  will 
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feel  protected  by  our  country's  flag  while 
you  are  enjoying  your  bower,  and  don't  you 
think  you  will  like  to  come  out  here  with  your 
books  and  work-basket  sometimes  ? 

"  Like  it !"  exclaimed  his  mother  ;  "  I  am 
delighted  with  the  plan  ;  but  how  have  you 
kept  the  secret  from  Emma  and  Jeanie?" 

"  We  have  not  tried  to  do  that,  mother. 
We  have  told  them  all  about  it,  and  made 
them  promise  not  to  tell.  Jeanie  will  be 
glad  the  plot  is  out,  for  she  says  it  is  very 
hard  to  keep  such  a  beautiful  secret." 

"Dear  little  thing!"  said  Emily,  "lean 
imagine  such  a  secret  would  burden  Jeanie's 
mind.  She  drinks  in  gaiety  like  a  bird,  and 
wants  to  warble  it  out  as  freely." 

"  Emily,  what  do  you  say  to  a  regular  pic- 
nic in  this  grove  some  charming  day  ?"  sug- 
gested Mrs.  Sprague. 

"  That  will  be  complete,"  said  Frank, 
clapping  his  hands.  "  We  will  fix  up  the  seats, 
and  the  girls  shall  bring  flowers.  Mary 
Sandford  and  Emma  will  make  a  flowery 
bower.     When  can  we  begin,  Mrs.  Sprague?' 
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"  I  am  glad  it  strikes  you  so  agr  eeably. 
Frank.  We  shall  depend  on  the  help  of  our 
young  mechanics  very  much." 

The  boys  now  gathered  around  to  discuss 
the  affair,  and  to  offer  their  services  in  any 
way,  so  that  Mrs.  Sprague  said  she  perceived 
now  that  there  was  no  retreat,  even  if  she 
should  wish  to  make  it,  and  it  might  be  as 
well  to  decide  upon  it,  and  improve  the  first 
fine  day  after  the  grove  was  prepared  for  a 
reception. 

"  Now,"  said  Mrs.  Sandford,  "who  shall 
be  invited  ?  Will  your  brothers  be  inter- 
ested, Emily  ?  As  the}'  are  the  patrons  of 
this  work-shop  movement,  it  would  seem  de- 
sirable to  have  the  light  of  their  countenance 
upon  it." 

"  My  brothers  never  feel  too  big  for  a  good 
time,"  answered  Emily,  "  so  do  not  limit 
your  hospitalities  to  the  young  folks  in  de- 
ference to  their  grand  feelings." 

"  Then,  there  is  Dr.  Hubbard,  the  sugges- 
ter  of  the  plan.  He  would  enjcy  witnessing 
its  success,  and  Mrs.  Hubbard   might  bring 
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her  two  little  folks,  as  it  will  be  an  afternoon 
festival.  Jeanie  will  be  delighted  to  take 
charge  of  them." 

"  What  do  you  say  to  the  All er tons  ?"  in- 
quired Emily. 

"  I  want  to  get  our  minister  more  into  our 
social  visiting  circle.  He  has  hitherto  found  his 
books  so  much  more  interesting  than  his  peo- 
ple that  I  have  not  liked  it  very  well,  though 
well  attached  to  him.  Indeed  I  have  consoled 
myself  with  the  reflection  that  though  he  is 
not  quite  as  genial  as  we  could  wish,  and  as 
his  fine  sensibilities  and  generous  heart  dic- 
tate, yet  our  settled  confidence  in  his  abili- 
ties, his  integrity,  and  his  true-heartedness, 
give  us,  as  a  people,  more  comfort  and  happi- 
ness than  a  more  social  and  less  prudent 
style  of  character  would  permit  us  to  enjoy." 

"  I  do  not  believe  Dr.  Allerton  will  like 
our  being  quite  so  lively  as  we  shall  want  to 
be,  mother.  What  if  we  should  give  up  th3 
A-Uertons  for  our  boy-party?" 

"  Why,  Edward,  we  grave  folks  can  retire 
when  we  choose.     We  are  coming  to  honour 
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your  festival  by  our  distinguished  presence. 
I  should  like  to  entice  the  doctor  in.  I  think 
he  would  enjoy  it.  I  think  I  have  detected 
a  fund  of  friendly  sociability,  and  even  mirth- 
fulness  behind  his  air  of  silent  thoughtful- 
ness,  and  I  want  to  get  the  benefit  of  his 
social  and  Christian  interest  for  you  young 
people.  Though  he  has  been  here  six  years, 
I  do  not  believe  that  he  knows  the  childrer 
of  his  congregation  well  enough  to  acco&c 
them  without  surprising  them." 

"  How  very  different  he  is  from  my  dear 
naval  officer,  aunt  Emily  !  All  the  boys  who 
knew  him  would  be  surprised  if  he  did  not 
give  them  a  hint,  at  least,  about  being  better 
boys,  every  time  he  saw  them." 

"  Oh,  well,  that  would  be  very  different 
from  a  minister  on  shore,  just  talking  so 
right  at  you.  I  should  not  mind  that  officer's 
speaking  to  me,  on  board  that  noble  steamer, 
all  the  gallant  officers  in  uniform,  and  the 
big  guns  thundering,  and  the  flags  floating 
on  the  breeze.  Shouldn't  you  think  that  a 
very  difl"erent  thing,  James  ?" 
26 
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"No,"  answered  James;  "I  should  not 
think  there  was  the  least  difference,  if  you 
mean  as  to  what  is  said  to  you.  It  is  true 
that  some  tell  the  same  truth  in  a  winning, 
and  others  in  a  disagreeable  way.  But  we 
should  think  only  of  the  truth  which  is 
uttered." 

"  Yes,  James,  that  is  just  the  right  way  to 
receive  truth  into  the  heart." 

"  Ah  !  mother  always  likes  what  you  say, 
James.  I  guess  she  often  wishes  I  was  more 
like  you." 

James  coloured  crimson,  and  was  so  con- 
fused that  he  wished  he  were  twenty  miles 
away.  To  relieve  him,  Mrs.  Sprague  went 
on  to  say  that  as  Mrs.  Allerton's  young  sis- 
ter was  with  her,  she  would  invite  the  family. 
Anna  Milford  was  to  begin  the  term  at  Mrs. 
Jameson's  at  the  same  time  with  Emma  and 
Jeanie,  and  it  would  be  a  pleasant  thing  to 
have  a  little  previous  acquaintance.  So  the 
party  was  settled  for  an  early  day,  whenever 
the  "glorious  sun  should  give  token  of  a 
goodly  morrow." 
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"  Has  Mrs.  Allerton  returned  y*  ur  call  ?" 
inquired  Emily. 

"  No.  She  has  hardly  had  time  to  go  half 
round  the  congregation.  I  consider  a  minis- 
ter's wife  as  subject  to  so  many  demands 
that  I  never  judge  her  as  I  should  other 
ladies.  Besides,  I  am  going  to  hang  out 
friendly  unceremonious  flags  to  her.  If  she 
gives  answering  signals  it  will  be  well.  If 
not,  it  is  still  well  for  me  to  do  it.  I  shall  call 
and  invite  her  to  our  grove  party,  as  I  knoAV 
she  will  like  it  for  her  sister." 

"  With  your  leave,  Mrs.  Sprague,  I  will 
furnish  a  basket  of  my  cakes,  which  are  uni- 
versal favourites,  as  Frank  can  testify,  also 
Edward  in  our  wood  rambles." 

"  And  do  have  a  good  parcel,  auntie,  for  I 
can  eat  twenty  in  no  time,  they  are  so  small 
and  crisp." 

"I  should  like  it  very  well,  Emily," 
answered  Mrs.  Sprague ;  "  a  very  popular 
article,  with  the  composition  of  which  I  am 
not  familiar.     I  will  consider  that  your  part." 

"  I  may  think  of  some  other  unique  oifer- 
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ing,  with  Frank's  help.  He  seems  to  be  very 
knowing  as  to  what  is  good." 

"Well,  my  young  friends,"  said  Mrs. 
Sprague,  "  do  you  have  good  times  in  this 
room,  and  do  you  like  this  sprinkling  of  real 
work  ?     Does  it  entertain  you  ?" 

"  We  have  grand  times,  mother,  and  Mr. 
Morse  says  we  are  real  handy  with  the  tools. 
He  always  hates  to  see  boys  handling  good 
tools,  but  we  are  so  careful  to  take  hold  right 
that  he  enjoys  instructing  us.  To  tell  the 
truth,  James  gave  us  a  hint,  and  a  little 
teaching  before  he  came." 

James  said  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to  work 
with  such  capital  tools.  He  had  felt  as  Mr. 
Morse  did,  when  he  saw  Edward  and  Frank 
begin  work,  and  was  so  sensitive  about  it  that 
he  spoke  to  them  about  being  careful. 

"We  are  hoping,"  said  Frank,  "that  you 
ladies  will  leave  some  orders.  We  need 
patronage." 

"  Have  you  advanced  beyond  pudding- 
Bcicks?"  said  Emily;  "  I  believe  they  arc  the 
articles  for  n  vires." 
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*'  Oh !  I  assure  jou  we  are  C[uite  ap  to 
fancy-work.  James,  where  are  the  boxes  we 
have  made  for  our  plants  ?" 

"  There  !  that  is  exactly  what  I  want," 
said  Emily,  "  half  a  dozen  boxes,  at  least, 
right  oflF." 

"  When  can  you  put  up  some  shelves  for 
me  ?"  said  Mrs.  Sprague ;  "  I  always  had  a 
great  liking  for  shelves,  and  now  I  mean  to 
go  in  for  them  extensively,  as  I  have  work- 
m  Ml  within  call." 

"  We  have  some  good  stuff  on  hand  for 
shelves.  James  do  show  the  ladies  our  stuff. 
I  ask  James,  because  he  will  not  let  us 
waste  a  bit.  He  makes  us  measure,  and 
pick  over  all  our  pieces,  and  see  if  our  small 
pieces  will  not  do  before  we  dash  into  large 
stuff.  By  stuff,  ladies,  you  are  to  understand, 
not  rubbish  and  rattle-traps,  but  beautiful 
specimens  of  wood,  out  of  which  we  are  to 
bring  most  ingenious  works  of  art ;"  and 
Frank  stopped  for  laughter  an-d  want  of 
breath,  for  he  had  during  his  merry  talk  been 
lugging  in  and  displaying  their  fine  naterials. 
26  •  u 
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"  I  was  thinking — but  I  guess  we  have  en- 
gaged enough  at  once,"  said  Mrs.  Sprague. 
"  We  shall  call  again;  besides,  you  must  busy 
yourselves  in  the  grove.  I  shall  want  every- 
thing very  nice,  and  you  may  come  to  me  for 
any  assistance  I  can  give." 

"  But,  mother,  just  give  us  an  idea  of  what 
you  tliink  you  may  want  us  to  make." 

"  I  thought  you  might  make  a  new  pair  of 
crutches  for  poor  Debby  Mallet ;  and  when 
you  advance  sufficiently,  I  should  like  some 
common  tables  for  some  of  my  poor  women, 
who  would  consider  them  most  useful  presents, 
and  I  shall  think  of  other  little  conveniences, 
I  dare  say." 

"Oh  yes,"  exclaimed  Frank  ;  "that  will 
be  nice,  to  work  with  an  aim,  especially  to 
do  some  good  to  a  fellow  being." 

"Emily,  we  must  not  detain  our  young 
workmen  too  long.  James  and  Frank,  I  in- 
vite you  to  come  in  and  take  tea  with  Edward 
this  afternoon." 

James  and  Frank  accepted  with  pleasuie  ; 
and  all  three  of  the  bo-ys  attended  the  ladiea 
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to  the  doar,  and  hoped  they  would  often 
honour  them  with  a  call  and  encourage  them 
by  liberal  orders  for  articles  in  their  line. 

As  Mrs.  Sprague  and  Emily  left  the  work- 
shop, the  fineness  of  the  afternoon  suggested 
a  walk,  and  they  soon  cleared  the  busy  streets, 
and  entered  on  the  ''  ribbon  paths,"  which 
indicate  rural  travel  rather  than  a  driving 
lucrative  business. 

"  Amidst  all  the  imperative  demands  of  - 
domestic  and  social  life,"  observed  Mrs. 
Sprague,  "is  there  one  more  important,  in- 
deed half  as  important,  as  to  help  young  travel- 
lers along  the  slippery  paths  of  youth  ? 
Emily,  since  Edward  was  so  mercifully  saved 
from  Ben  Wilson's  poisonous  influence,  so 
held  back  in  Divine  providence  from  open  dis- 
grace when  Ben  was  arrested  for  theft,  I  have 
carried  on  my  heart  a  burden  of  gratitude 
and  responsibility  which  has  invested  our 
young  pe:»ple  with  a  positive  claim  on  my 
sympathy,  my  efforts,  and  my  prayers.  If 
Edward  should  fall  into  some  dreadful  sin, 
would  I  not  give  all  which  I  possess,  together 
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with  the  service  of  my  days  and  nights  t<j 
save  him,  or  to  alleviate  his  doom  in  even  the 
slightest  degree  ?  To  be  sure  I  would,  and 
any  mother  would. 

"  How  much  better  to  think  in  time  of  the 
possibility  of  evils  which  have  come  on  young 
hearts,  and  pause  to  consider,  in  good  earn- 
est, the  best  means  of  prevention  in  our  power, 
the  means  which  God  has  given  us,  and  which 
of  course,  he  will  bless,  in  accordance  with 
his  integrity." 

"  I  am  more  than  ever  interested,  since 
Frank  has  been  confided  to  my  care,  in 
providing  good  healthful  home-influences," 
said  Emily,  "  though  I  began  to  reflect  upon 
the  great  value  of  every  innocent  and  elevat- 
ing pleasure  upon  the  minds  of  boys  from  my 
interest  in  your  Edward  I  thought  often,  in 
our  wood-researches,  of  what  might  have  a  good 
effect  on  his  mind,  and  I  was  always  met  by 
an  ingenuous  response  on  his  part,  so  that  I 
began  to  love  him  as  I  now  love  Frank ;  and 
I  marked  with  pain  the  power  of  some  coun- 
teracting evil  influence  at  the  time  of  his  en- 
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tanglement  with  that  bad  boy,  and  for  several 
weeks  had  been  baffled  in  my  wish  to  draw 
him  into  our  old  stale  of  confidential  inter- 
course. Even  his  love  of  flowers  seemed 
weakened,  and  his  boyish  enthusiasm  was 
entirely  gone.  But  it  is  all  restored,  I  am 
glad  to  say." 

"  How  inevitably  the  poison  of  vicious  in- 
fluence withers  all  the  innocent  and  health- 
ful enjoyments  of  life.  It  has  ever  been  so,- 
since  the  flowers  of  Eden  were  blighted. 
Emily  Sandford,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Sprague, 
with  tones  of  intense  earnestness,  "  words 
cannot  express  to  you  my  sense  of  the  good 
you  have  secured  to  Edward  by  your  sweet 
and  kindly  persistence  in  doing  him  good.  In 
my  opinion,  the  aff"ectionate  respect,  the  boy- 
ish deference,  which  both  Edward  and  James 
feel  toward  you  will  form  one  of  the  most 
graceful  elements  in  their  maturing  charac- 
ters." 

"  I  shall  feel  a  new  impulse  now  that  dear 
Frank  is  added  to  the  group,  though  I  am  far 
from  accepting  your  over-estimate  of  my  good 
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influence,  my  dear  friend,  and  indeed  I  have 
looked  upon  the  late  enlai  ging  of  our  youth 
ful  circle  as  a  call  for  a  conscientious  study 
as  to  my  duty  in  reference  to  them,  especially 
in  the  article  of  music.  Frank  and  Mary 
Sandford  come  to  me  as  day  is  closing  and 
lead  me  to  the  piano,  as  regularly  as  to  the 
supper  table."' 

Mrs.  Sprague  paused  in  her  walk  a  mo- 
ment, and  then,  as  they  were  on  their  home- 
ward path,  and  had  re-entered  the  busy 
streets,  she  led  the  way  to  a  park,  and  select- 
ing one  of  its  retired  and  shaded  spots,  she 
seated  herself,  and  pointed  to  the  next  seat 
for  Emily,  and  resumed  the  conversation. 

"  Your  remark,  Emily,  has,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  moments,  made  a  revolution  in  my 
mind.  You  know  not,  cannot  imagine  how 
much  time  I  have  devoted  to  music,  nor  how 
enthusiastically  I  indulged  in  its  fascinations 
until  my  husband's  departure.  That  shock 
closed  my  piano  for  all  purposes  but  that  of 
a  selfish  outlet  of  my  sorrow,  and  I  have,  long 
ago,  silenced  Edward's  petitions  for  the  en 
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livening  social  pleasure  of  music.  I  will  do 
so  no  longer.  I  will  resolutely  devote  a  suit- 
able p\)rtion  of  time  to  this  most  wholesome 
stimulant  to  domestic  enjoyment.  Emily,  1 
thank  you  for  your  hint." 

"  '  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient,'  seems 
verified  in  this  case,"  answered  Emily,  smil- 
ing ;  "  I  am  truly  glad  of  your  decision,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Sprague.  I  know  it  will  do  good. 
Besides  our  sacred  hymns,  our  boys  demand 
patriotic  songs,  and  some  of  the  lighter  graces 
of  poetry  thrilling  their  young  hearts  by  the 
power  of  melody.  Let  it  be  our  care  to  meet 
this  demand  in  an  innocent  and  healthful 
manner.  We  need  not  feel  pledged  to  the 
trash  which  custom  and  polite  usage  sanction. 
But  let  us  not  throw  aside  the  flowers  which 
a  beneficent  providence  has  strewn  along  for 
the  relaxation  and  refreshment  of  young 
pilgrims." 

As  Mrs.  Sprague  had  invited  James  and 
Frank  to  take  tea  with  her,  she  said  to  Emily 
that  if  she  would  return  with  her  she  would, 
after  tea,  open  her  piano  and  treat  her  guests 
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with  music,  and  Emily  should  give  them  the 
'  Star-spangled  banner,'  and  she  would  send 
round  for  Mary  Sandford. 

"Thank  you,  Mrs.  Sprague.  Mary  de- 
lights to  come  here.  She  thinks  Emma  a  very 
noble  girl,  and  says  it  is  delightful  in  Emma's 
room.  Mai-y  has  opened  out  like  a  flower 
since  she  came  here,  and  I  have  written  a  re- 
quest that  she  may  attend  the  school  to  which 
Emma  is  to  go.  She  has  grown  up  like  a 
weed  in  the  shade,  without  sun  or  compa- 
nionship. I  really  think  Frank  has  taught 
her  to  laugh.  She  has  repaid  him  in  setting 
a  quiet  example  of  perseverance.  Frank  is 
very  fond  of  conchology,  and  has  heaped  up 
an  enormous  quantity  of  shells  and  other  ma- 
rine curiosities,  but  has  never  found  time  to 
arrange  them.  Mary  has  taken  hold  of  his 
books,  and  patiently  studied  until  she  has 
learned  the  histories  of  a  great  many,  has 
marked  and  placed  them  in  order,  and  per- 
fectly delighted  Frank,  who  now  begins  to 
help  with  his  superior  knowledge,  and  to  en- 
joy them  as  he  never  could  before.     I  have 
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given  them  a  large  light  closet  for  their  ac- 
commodation. How  lonely  would  our  house 
be  without  this  breeze  and  bustle  of  young 
life.  Brother  John  says  he  cannot  bear  to 
leave  us,  and  would  not,  but  that  he  is  bound 
in  honour  to  return  to  his  business  for  two 
years  more.  He  came  home  to  bring  Frank. 
He  says  he  began  to  feel  that  he  was  robbing 
Frank  of  his  birth-right  in  detaining  him  from 
his  own  native  country,  and  was  decided  tOL 
have  him  educated  here,  that  he  might  learn 
to  love  and  support  our  free  institutions." 

This  remark  brought  them  to  Mrs.  Sprague's 
house,  and  as  they  entered  the  hall  they  un- 
derstood, by  the  voices  in  Edward's  room, 
that  the  young  gentlemen  had  "  quit  work," 
and  Mrs.  Sprague,  knocking  at  the  door,  de- 
sired Edward  to  go  for  Mary  Sandford,  but 
Emily  preferred  that  Frank  should  go,  and 
inform  her  brothers  that  they  could  order 
their  tea  at  the  usual  time,  and  must  excuse 
her  attendance. 
37 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Mrs.  Sprague  was,  one  afternoon,  seated 
in  expectation  of  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Wells, 
Mrs.  Kilby,  and  aunt  Sarah.  After  her  new 
family  was  arranged,  she  thought  it  but  kind 
and  right  to  invite  the  friends  of  Emma  and 
Jeanie  to  come  and  see  them  in  their  new 
habitation.  Judging  them  bj  her  own  feel- 
ings, thej  must  have  an  aifectionate  curiosity 
to  know  the  exact  situation  of  their  children. 
It  would,  she  knew,  be  a  pleasure,  instead  of 
vague  conceptions,  to  have  a  clear  idea  of 
where  and  how  they  lived.  They  could  then 
think  of  them,  and,  as  it  were,  see  them  going 
out  and  in,  studying  in  their  rooms,  or  sitting 
with  Mrs.  Sprague.  She  knew  she  would 
covet  this  knowledge  in  regard  to  Edward, 
if  he  wore  away,  anc  she  did  not  consider  the 
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difference  in  their  respective  incomes  as  es- 
tablishing a  difference  in  the  quality  of  pa.- 
rental  affection. 

Emma  had  been  sent  to  conduct  them,  and 
Jeanie  was  stationed  at  the  window  with  her 
eyes  fastened  on  a  certain  point  which  the 
party  must  pass  on  their  way  to  the  house. 

At  length,  after  wondering  many  times 
why  they  did  not  appear,  she  joyfully  an- 
nounced, "they  are  coming,"  and  flew  to  the 
door  to  receive  them.  Mrs.  Sprague  kindly 
welcomed  them,  and,  after  some  little  fluster, 
all  were  seated. 

Mrs.  Sprague  remarked  that  it  was  quite 
warm. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  answered  aunt  Sarah,  who, 
in  virtue  of  several  years'  residence  in  Boston 
felt  called  upon  to  take  the  initiative  in  mat- 
ters of  society,  "  but  not  so  hot  as  we  have 
had  it,  some  time  back." 

"Perhaps  not,"  answered  Mrs.  Sprague, 
"  we  had  our  hottest  weather  early  in  the 
season,  but  this  weather  is  very  pleasant." 

"We  found  it  dreadful  dusty,"  remarked 
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Mrs.  Kilby.  "I  told  Mrs.  Wells  I  didn't 
know  as  we  she  uld  be  fit  to  be  seen  when  we 
got  here.  I  hope  we  shall  have  rain  soon, 
m  sure. 

"  We  have  not  had  as  much  as  usual  this 
summer,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Sprague.  "  I  sup- 
pose it  is  much  needed  now." 

"Yes,"  hurried  in  aunt  Sarah,  who  felt 
she  had  not  spoken  for  some  time  ;  "  our  well 
is  pretty  low." 

"All the  clouds  seem  to  pass  over,"  quietly 
remarked  Mrs.  Wells.  "  I  believe  they  have 
had  good  showers  in  the  towns  around." 

Mrs.  Sprague  marked  her  sensible  face, 
her  collected  air,  and  the  tones  of  her  voice, 
and  was  at  no  loss  to  know  whence  James 
and  Emma  received  the  peculiar  traits  which 
society  ripened  into  affability  and  dignity. 

Mrs.  Sprague  asked  Mrs.  Kilby  if  she 
would  have  a  fan. 

"  I  don't  care  if  I  do,"  she  answered.  "  I 
got  dreadful  heated  coming.  It  is  something 
of  a  walk  in  a  hot  day." 

•'  It  seems  great  to  you,  Mrs.  Kilby,"  re 
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joined  aunt  Sarah.  "  because  you  never  gc 
out.  I  don't  think  any  thing  of  it.  I  used 
to  walk  miles  and  miles  in  Boston,  though 
that  common  is  the  prettiest  place  to  walk  in 
^hat  ever  was.  I  suppose  you've  been  to 
Boston,  Mrs.  Sprague  ?" 

"  Yes,  Miss  Sarah,  I  have  often  visited 
Boston,  and  j  quite  agree  with  you  about  the 
common.  It  is  very  pleasant  under  those  old 
trees.     I  always  love  to  walk  there." 

Here  the  conversation  seemed  to  flag,  and 
Mrs.  Sprague  requested  the  company  to 
throw  off  their  shawls,  which  she  had  observed 
were  rather  thick  for  the  season ;  as  after 
they  were  rested  she  wished  to  take  them 
around  a  little  to  see  Emma's  and  Jeanie's 
home,  and  then,  happening  to  think  of  a  new 
item,  in  which  it  was  wonderful  Miss  Sarah 
had  not  anticipated  her,  she  returned  to  the 
blessed  weather,  which  never  fails  us  in  time 
of  need,  and  remarked  to  Mrs.  Wells,  on  the 
thunder  storm  of  last  week. 

"It  was  very  heavy,"  she  replied ;  "the 
heaviest  we  have  had  this  season.  The 
27  * 
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shower  only  seemed  to  wet  the  top  of  the 
ground,  but  it  seemed  to  revive  the  garden." 

"It  struck  over  in  Weston,"  rejoined  aunt 
Sarah,  "and  did  considerable  damage." 

"  Did  it  indeed  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Sprague  ; 
"  was  any  one  hurt  ?" 

"  There  were  some  cattle  killed,  and  a 
barn  burnt,  and  one  of  the  farm  hands 
stunned  by  the  shock." 

"  I  hope  he  recovered,"  said  Mrs.  Sprague  ; 
"  have  you  heard  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  Mrs.  Kilby  replied;  "  there  was 
a  cousin  of  a  woman  in  our  neighbourhood, 
and  she  learnt  her  trade  up  there,  and  one  of 
the  folks  called  to  tell  her  about  it.  This 
dress-maker  knew  the  man  that  was  struck. 
He  said  there  couldn't  have  been  anything 
suddener.  He  hadn't  time  to  be  scared,  for 
the  first  thing  he  knew  he  was  half  drowned 
in  cold  water." 

"  It  was  a  very  kind  providence  which 
saved  him,"  said  Mrs.  Sprague.  "I  should 
think  any  one  who  had  come  so  near  death 
would   have  some  very  sole'Tin  thoughts  on 
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the    subject.      I   had    not   heard    of  this  be- 
fore." 

"  I  was  taking  up  dinner  just  as  that  dread- 
ful peal  came,"  added  aunt  Sarah,  who  had 
no  idea  of  letting  the  subject  die  out  ;  "  and 
it  most  blinded  me.  I  ran  into  Mrs.  Kilbj's, 
as  I  knew  she  was  one  of  the  timorsome 
sort." 

And  Mrs.  Kilby,  falling  into  the  universal 
mistake  that  everything  connected  with  any- 
thing is  worthy  of  record,  hastened  to  re- 
mark that  she  was  taking  in  her  clothes  as 
that  clap  came,  and  dropped  them  all  in  the 
mud. 

And  Mrs.  Sprague,  as  she  recollected  her 
experience  of  that  day,  thought  that  never 
again  would  so  opportune  a  moment  occur 
for  its  recital,  and  followed  suit  in  remarking, 

"  I  believe  I  was  out  in  all  that  rain.  I 
iid  not  observe  the  clouds  until  I  was  far 
from  shelter,  and  got  very  wet." 

"Do  tell!"  exclaimed  aunt  Sarah.  "I 
s/iould  a'  thought  you'd  got  your  death  o' 
cold.  ' 
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Mrs.  Sprague,  considering  the  subject  ex- 
hausted, took  out  her  soldier's  st)cking  and 
began  to  knit. 

Mrs.  Sprague  asked  Mrs.  Wells  her  rule 
for  the  length  of  a  sock,  and  found  it  was  hei 
own,  the  length  of  a  knitting  needle,  and 
when  Mrs.  Sprague  bade  Jeanie  bring  in  her 
stocking  basket,  perhaps  it  was  a  little  proudly 
that  she  displayed  six  pairs  of  socks  nicely 
pressed.  Miss  Sarah  scrutinized  them  care- 
fully, and  asked  Mrs.  Sprague  how  she 
bound  oflF  the  heel  so  handsomely,  which  was 
cheerfully  explained. 

Mrs.  Wells  smiled,  and  said  she  remem- 
bered when  a  lady  wouldn't  have  touched  a 
blue  stocking.  "  But  fashion  carries  the  day 
now,"  remarked  aunt  Sarah. 

Mrs.  Sprague  rose  and  proposed  that 
Emma  should  take  them  to  see  her  room,  and 
Jeanie  ran  joyfully  before  them.  She  did 
not  know  that  Mrs.  Sprague  would  invite 
them  up  stairs,  but  she  had  longed  to  show 
her  room  and  bureau  and  closet. 

After   Mrs.    SpragUv?    thought    they  had 
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looked  over  the  girls'  rooms  and  little  affairs, 
she  joined  them  and  obligingly  showed  them 
round  the  house.  The  prospects  were  ad- 
mired from  the  various  windows,  and,  at  last, 
they  were  introduced  to  the  work-shop. 
Here  the  admiration  was  unmistakable,  and 
the  beautiful  tools  duly  appreciated.  Aunt 
Sarah  guessed  that  the  "sweat  of  the  brow" 
was  lacking  in  this  work-shop,  as  long  as 
nobody  depended  on  it  for  daily  bread. 

"  It  seems  to  give  a  good  appetite  for  d  lily 
bread,"  said  Mrs.  Sprague.  "  Edwardsays  he 
was  never  so  hungry  before." 

On  their  return  to  the  house  they  passed 
in  through  the  dining-room,  where  Mrs. 
Sprague  invited  them  to  take  cake  and 
lemonade. 

"  This  is  some  of  Emma's  cake,"  said  Mrs. 
Sprague,  as  she  passed  the  basket  full  of  the 
most  beautifully  light  sponge  cake,  "  and  I 
think  she  succeeded  very  well." 

"Oh!  I  wish  I  had  made  something,"  said 
Jeanie  to  Mrs.  Sorague. 

"Well,  Jeanie   dear,"  said   Mrs.  Sprague, 
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patting  the  lovelj  little  girl  on  the  shoulder, 
"  you  shall  make  something  and  take  it  to 
your  mother  to  let  her  see  what  you  can  do." 

Mrs.  Kilby  was  obliged  to  wipe  her  eyes 
to  see  her  little  darling  girl  so  fondly  treated. 

"I  intend,"  said  Mrs.  Sprague,  "that 
these  two  girls  of  mine  shall  learn  to  make 
first-rate  bread,  for  one  of  their  accomplish- 
ments. I  can  teach  them  myself.  They  are 
going  to  study,  but  they  are  to  learn  the 
domestic  arts.  I  want  them  to  know  how  to 
take  care  of  themselves  and  to  help  others 
who  may  need  their  assistance.  Is  that  right, 
Mrs.  Wells  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  you  set  them  an  example, 
ma'am.  They  must  be  poor  scholars  if  they 
don't  learn  to  be  useful  and  good." 

"  If  now,  these  girls  are  adopted  as  mine, 
and  as  I  intend  to  act  a  mother's  part  by 
them,  I  wish  them  to  call  me  mother.  What 
do  you  say,  Mrs.  Wells  and  Mrs.  Kilby  ? 

"I  am  not  going  to  set  aside  your  claim. 
You  are  never  to  give  up  that  endearmg 
name,  but  I  find  they  know  not  how  to  speak 
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to  me,  an  \  as  my  intentions  are  those  of  a 
mother,  I  think  my  authority  will  be  more 
efifective,  and  their  happiness  greater  if  J 
call  them  daught'irs,  and  they  call  me  mo- 
ther." 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  answered  Mrs. 
Wells;  "  if  you  are  willing  that  Emma  should 
call  you  mother,  I  am  sure  it  is  an  honour  to 
her  and  a  comfort  to  me." 

"And  I  think  so  too,"  added  Mrs.  Kilby, 
as  soon  as  her  tears  permitted  her  to  speak. 
"  I  didn't  know  but  it  would  be  taking  too 
great  a  liberty,  but  as  you  mention  it  your- 
self, I  am  only  too  glad,  and  I  hope  Jeanie 
will  be  always  dutiful.  Helen  calls  the  lady 
she  is  with,  mother,  but  she  will  never  call 
me  so  any  more;"  and  poor  Mrs.  Kilby  wept 
violently. 

Thus  terminated  this  call,  very  satisfac- 
torily all  round.  Mrs.  Wells  said  she  felt 
more  settled  and  comforted  about  Emma 
than  ever  before,  and  Mrs.  Kilby's  heart  w^as 
6xed  on  the  kind  providence  which  had  given 
Jeanie  such  a  good  home,   especially  as  she 
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was  not  to  be  brought  up  to  despise  her  own 
flesh  and  blood.  "  I  suppose  they  will  get 
above  us  in  their  learning  and  in  behaving 
polite,  but  don't  we  want  our  children  to 
know  more  than  we  do  ?  and  aint  that  what 
we  are  trying  for,  to  have  them  behave  well 
and  be  respectable  and  thought  something 
of?" 

"  Well,"  interrupted  aunt  Sarah,  "  if  a 
body  can  get  a  chance  to  speak,  I  will  give 
my  opinion.  I  consider  Mrs.  Sprague  a  real 
lady.  She  aint  over-familiar,  and  she  is  very 
considerate  of  other  folks'  feelings  and  more 
like  a  Boston  lady  than  anybody  I  know." 

"  There  !  that  is  enough  for  our  Sarah  to 
say  in  anybody's  favour,"  said  Mrs.  Wells, 
laughing,  as  she  entered  her  humble  door, 
threw  off  her  bonnet  and  shawl  hastily,  tied 
on  a  great  apron,  and  hurried  out  to  fill  the 
tea-kettle,  and  get  it  on  for  supper. 

"  I'm  going  to  take  off  my  best  gown,"  re- 
marked aunt  Sarah;  "  for  I've  got  biscuits  to 
make,  and  bread  to  set  to  rise." 

"  I  thought  I'd  keep  mine  on   to-night," 
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rejoined  Mrs.  Wells,  "  as  I  hadn't  anything 
particular  to  do." 

"  You'll  get  a  spot  on't,  I'll  engage,"  said 
aunt  Sarah. 

"  I  guess  not,  and  now  I'll  gf>  out  to  the 
shop,  and  see  how  husband  comes  on.  After 
all,  '  home  is  home  if  it's  ever  .10  homely.' 
I'm  always  glad  to  get  home,  esp'^cially  from 
a  grand  place." 
28 
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CHAPTER   XXII  . 

The  anxiety  of  the  boys  for  the  party  in 
the  grove  induced  them  to  suspend  their 
labours  in  the  work-shop  and  hurry  on  the 
preparations  under  the  trees,  and  as  Mrs. 
Sprague  and  Miss  Emily  were  now  in  the 
secret,  their  aid  was  gladly  received. 

Under  their  supervision,  seats  were  pic- 
turesquely arranged,  grassy  mounds  were 
raised,  in  which  shrubs  were  carefully  set, 
and  a  thicker  awning  stretched  above  the 
grand  platform,  over  which  the  flags  were 
gi'acefully  draped.  The  work-shop  was  put 
in  fine  trim,  little  Jeanie  baing  allowed  to 
dust  it  to  her  heart's  content,  after  exacting 
a  promise  that  nothing  should  be  put  out  of 
place.  James,  with  Miss  Emily's  advice 
displayed  the  new  and  glittering   tools  above 
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the  work  bench,  over  which  were  suspended 
flowery  wreaths. 

The  work  bench,  neatly  covered  with  green . 
paper,  was  arranged  for  the  closing  evening 
treat,  as  was  indicated  by  dishes  of  fruit  and 
two  mats,  one  at  each  end  for  the  ice  cream 
when  it  should  arrive.  The  tea  was  to  be 
served  at  an  earlier  hour  in  the  grove.  The 
skill  of  Mrs.  Sprague's  cook  was  called  into 
full  display.  Miss  Emily's  great  basket  of 
crisp  cakes  was  duly  received,  and  on  a  most 
delicious  afternoon  when  the  sun,  the  light 
clouds,  and  a  gentle  western  breeze  combined 
their  selectest  influences,  the  party  was  wel- 
comed to  the  celebration. 

All  came,  even  to  Dr.  Allertou,  for  his 
wife  had  presented  to  him  in  the  light  of  a 
religious  duty  that  he  should  improve  these 
occasions  of  innocent  festivity  to  meet  the 
children  of  his  charge,  as  in  this  way  he 
might  be  the  Christian  minister,  and  open  for 
his  graver  ministrations  a  way  to  their  hearts. 

Edward  had  requested  permission  to  invite 
Robert  Merton.     He  remembered  the  kind 
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manner  in  which  Robert  had  offered  his  arm, 
and  made  a  generous  speech  on  the  play- 
ground ;  and  Frank,  who  heard  the  request, 
joined  ir.  it,  as  he  too,  remembered  a  plea- 
sant talk  with  him  on  the  fourth  of  July. 

As  Robert  was  not  one  of  the  work- shop 
clique,  and  lived  several  miles  from  town,  he 
seldom  met  Edward  off  the  school  premises, 
but  he  very  gladly  accepted  the  invitation. 
He  arrived  with  Philip  Hubbard,  whom  he 
had  met  before. 

Both  of  these  boys  entered  with  that  franl 
freedom  of  manner  which  speaks  of  a  child 
hood  of  ease,  and  a  familiarity  with  the 
usages  of  society,  and  as  both  were  now  en- 
gaged on  the  fascinating  pages  of  Motley, 
they  were  at  no  loss  for  brisk  talk. 

After  greeting  them  cordially,  Mrs. 
Sprague  turned  her  partial  eyes  upon  James, 
who  lacked  the  peculiar  ease  which  is  not 
often  obtained  independently  of  those  influ- 
ences which  bad  marked  the  opening  years 
of  these  two  young  men  ;  but  he  stood  on  a 
level    with  th  ^m  by  the  power  of  his   good 
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sense,  his  deeper  pondering  on  life's  trials, 
and  the  conservatism  of  a  fine  nature  which 
demands  nothing,  and  accepts  without  sur- 
prise, confusion,  or  over-thankfulness,  what- 
ever may  be  accorded  in  courtesy  from  a 
higher  social  stand-point  ;  but  for  such  kind- 
ness as  Mrs.  Sprague's  he  returned  his  whole 
heart,  full  of  earnest,  grateful  affection. 

Mrs.  Sprague  conversed  a  little  with  Ro- 
bert and  Philip,  as  they  were  the  strangers 
of  the  party,  and  found  them  intelligent,  and 
possessed  of  exceedingly  good  manners.  She 
inquired  for  Mrs.  Merton,  with  whom  in 
school-days  she  bad  been  acquainted.  Ro- 
bert said  he  was  charged  with  his  mother's 
compliments  to  her.  She  would  be  pleased 
to  resume  the  acquaintance. 

Dr.  Hubbard,  who  had  made  the  happiness 
and  improvement  of  boys  his  study  for  many 
years,  and  who  had  succ(  eded  jeyond  most 
teachers  in  impressing  on  his  pupils  the  true 
aims  of  life  ;  so  that  all  had  heard,  and  many 
had  received  into  honest  hearts  his  healthful 
instructions  in  regard  to  their  duties  to  so- 
28  * 
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ciety,  and  their  relations  to  God,  came  in 
with  Dr.  Allerton,  who  had  lately  been  awak- 
ened to  the  rich  and  extensive  fields  for  reli- 
gious cultivation,  presented  in  the  hearts  of 
his  youthful  parishioners,  into  which  he  might 
drop  a  seed  at  any  moment.  True,  it  might 
fall  on  a  thin  and  rocky  soil,  but  then,  it 
might  fall  on  one  all  prepared  by  God's  bless- 
ing on  a  mother's  care,  on  Sabbath-schools, 
on  all  those  gracious  influences  which  are 
diffused  by  a  religious  atmosphere,  by  the 
daily  prayers,  the  inevitable  Bible  readings, 
the  carelessly  disposed  tract,  the  constant  re- 
ference to  a  Divine  providence,  and  indi- 
vidual responsibility.  And  if  the  seed  should 
"  lie  buried  long  in  dust,"  what  then  ?  Throw 
it  in. 

When  all  were  assembled,  Mrs.  Sprague 
expressed  her  satisfaction  at  the  completion 
of  the  plan  which  gave  rise  to  th.s  social  ga- 
thering. She  thanked  Dr.  Hubbard  for  hav- 
ing suggested  it,  and  hoped  much  good  and 
much  enjoyment  would  be  the  result. 

Mr.  John  San^.ford  made  a  few  remarks 
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on  all  the  return  which  a  loving  parent  ex- 
pected for  any  effort  for  his  child's  happi 
ness.  It  was  an  earnest  determination  to 
meet  his  parent's  wishes  by  a  conscientious 
improvement  of  the  advantages  which  a 
parent's  love  provided. 

It  was  now  proposed  to  visit  the  work-shop, 
and  all  entered  with  interest  into  its  fine 
points,  its  ample  space,  its  agreeable  window- 
prospect,  the  store  of  fine  material  to  work-- 
up,  but  above  all,  the  beautiful  tools,  which, 
like  polished  mirrors,  reflected  the  mild  glory 
of  the  western  sky. 

"I  declare,"  said  Dr.  Hubbard,  "this makes 
one  wish  to  be  a  boy  again.  Philip,  have 
you  ever  been  interested  in  the  use  of  your 
muscular  power  ?" 

"  Only  in  the  usual  boy-manner,  uncle, 
which  has  not  been  very  gentle,  but  Edward 
has  invited  me  to  come  in  and  learn  to  do 
something  useful.  I  know  I  shall  like  to 
share  the  enjoyment  of  this  room." 

Anna  Milford,  in  the  exuberance  of  her 
gaiety,  had  df  clared  her  expectation  of  some 
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compliment  from  the  young  mechanics,  and 
Edward  had  bidden  her  only  say  what  she 
would  have,  as  they  should  try  to  equal  the 
good  fairies,  and  surprise  her  with  some  won- 
der of  art. 

"  I  should  not  think  you  would  do  much 
work  with  those  beautiful  maples  to  tempt 
you  out  of  doors." 

"  But  those  beautiful  maples  are  at  our 
service,"  replied  Frank,  "  and  we  often 
transfer  a  job  to  their  shade.  The  grove 
now  is  all  cleared  up  for  company.  We  did 
not  leave  a  shaving  there  on  this  august  oc- 
casion. Miss  Anna,  allow  me  to  introduce 
James  Wells,  'our  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend,'  whose  great  age,  a  year  more  than 
Edward  and  I  can  .boast,  entitles  him  to  this 
distinction,  and  our  profound  respect." 

Anna  made  her  bow  full  of  laughing  glee, 
and  James  remarked  that  she  must  have  per- 
ceived the  necessity  of  age  and  wisdom  to 
regulate  two  such  boys  as  Frank  and  Edward. 

"Yes,"  Anna  answered,  "I  am  very  glad 
they  have    so   severe  a  mentor,  as  you  ap- 
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pear  to  be.  But.  really  now,  do  you  do  any 
thing  useful  here,  or  is  it  only  a  play  place?" 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Anna,  we  are  real  work- 
men, and  our  design  is  to  make  useful  articles. 
I  suppose  indeed  that  Frank  and  Edward 
will  not  pursue  the  business  beyond  the  pur- 
poses of  amusement  and  wholesome  relaxa- 
tion, but  I  have  partly  learned  the  trade, 
and  consider  it  a  more  important  affair  than 
they  will  be  obliged  to  do." 

A  general  movement  was  now  made  for 
the  maples,  and  when  all  were  seated,  Dr. 
Hubbard  said  that  he  had  received  very  bad 
accounts  of  Ben  Wilson,  and  as  the  present 
company  would  give  the  poor  ruined  boy  their 
pity,  he  would  mention  the  circumstances. 

Mrs.  Sprague  always  felt  a  peculiar  horror 
whenever  she  heard  that  name  mentioned, 
and  Edward  always  felt  mortified,  and  could 
not  help  blushing  with  shame  at  his  foolish 
infatuation  with  that  bad  fellow.  The  doctor 
said  he  had  received  a  letter  from  the  tutor 
whom  he  had  recommended  to  Mr.  Wilson  as 
competent  to  manage  Ben,  if  any  one  could 
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The  letter  was  from  Liverpool,  anJ  the 
writer  expressed  such  an  utter  disgust  with 
poor  Ben  that  he  had  decided  not  to  go 
further  than  London  with  him,  and  to  remain 
with  him  only  till  his  father  could  otherwise 
provide  for  him.  During  the  passage,  Ben 
had  been  several  times  intoxicated,  and  was 
constantly  with  the  worst  company  in  the 
steamer,  and  his  conduct  was  one  continued 
insult  to  him.  He  was  hoping  every  day  to 
see  him  prostrated  by  sea-sickness,  but  no 
such  good  luck  relieved  him  of  his  hateful 
mischief.  On  their  arrival  at  Liverpool  the 
tutor  objected  to  the  calls  of  a  low  fellow, 
who  was  in  the  steamer,  and  who  was  evi- 
dently bad. 

The  tutor  was  out,  one  day,  making  ar- 
rangements for  going  to  London,  when  master 
Ben  broke  open  his  trunk,  stole  every  cent 
of  the  inoney  which  Mr.  Wilson  had  furnished 
for  travelling  expenses,  besides  all  of  the 
tutor's  private  purse,  and  the  best  of  his 
clothes,  which  he  presumed  were  appropri- 
ated by  the  fellow  whose  visits  he  had  forbid- 
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den,  as  the  waiter  said  Ben  had  a  man  with 
him  in  his  room.  He  had  heen  able  to  bor- 
row some  money  from  a  friend,  and  had  spent 
a  week  in  hunting  up  Ben,  but  without  suc- 
cess, and  he  had  written  Mr.  Wilson  an  ac- 
count of  the  whole  matter,  and  wished  me  to 
call  on  him  and  present  the  case,  and  see  how 
he  felt  about  it. 

"I  pity  his  poor  mother,"  said  Mrs. 
Sprague. 

"  I  pitied  his  poor  father,"  added  the  doc- 
tor ;  "  and  that  he  is  chiefly  to  blame  for 
his  son's  ruin  makes  it  no  easier  to  bear, 
I  imagine.  He  feels  it  deeply  now,  and  says 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done.  Ben  will  never 
be  restrained,  and  no  company  suits  him  but 
the  lowest  he  can  find.  So  poor  Ben  seems 
drifting  on  to  destruction.  Mr.  Wilson  has 
behaved  handsomely  to  the  tutor  whom  I 
had  recommended,  and  in  whos*^  integrity  I 
assured  him  he  could  confide.  He  has  re- 
paid him  his  private  loss  in  money  and  clothes, 
and  sent  him  a  g  merous  remuneration  for  his 
trouble." 
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"You  spoke,  Dr.  Hubbard,  of  his  father's 
management,  as  if  that  had  precipitated  his 
son's  ruin." 

"  I  think  he  has,  by  culpable  neglect  of 
Bens  everyday  sources  of  amusement.  The 
great  banker  had  no  time  to  provide  agree- 
able work,  or  wholesome  play,  for  his  only 
son,  or  to  surround  him  with  associates,  which 
every  young  heart  demands,  and  which  his 
wealth  would  enable  him  to  do,  if  not  at  home 
at  some  well-arranged  school." 

"  But  why  not  at  home.  Dr.  Hubbard. 
Where  was  his  mother  ?  Surely  she  would 
have  been  his  best  guardian." 

"  As  for  all  the  benefit  she  was  to  Ben  she 
might  as  well  have  been  in  her  grave.  Her 
portrait  on  the  wall  would  have  been  at  least 
the  shadow  of  parental  authority.  And  here 
we  may  pause,  and  on  the  very  threshold  of 
this  poor  boy's  existence,  mark  the  founda- 
tion of  that  character  which,  under  further 
evil  influences,  he  has,  in  early  boyhood, 
Beamed  with  shameful  crimes." 

Mrs.  Sprague's  heart  was  labouring   w.'th 
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pity  for  the  poor  mother,  and  many  a  tear 
stole  from  her  eyes,  as  she  thanke^i  God  that 
Edward  was  severed  so  effectually  from  such 
an  association,  and  his  name  cleared  from  the 
suspicion  of  his  complicity  in  Ben's  crimes. 

"  Excuse  my  interrupting  you  a  moment, 
Dr.  Hubbard,"  said  Dr.  Allerton,  "  to  express  a 
feeling  which  was  deeply  impressed  on  my  soul 
in  my  early  days,  when  one  of  my  classmates 
was  detected  in  a  crime  which  consigned  him  to 
the  state  prison.  My  sufferings  were  intense, 
as  in  imagination  I  followed  him  to  the 
living  grave,  shut  in  with  infamy,  remorse, 
and  those  unavailing  regrets,  which  consume, 
without  cleansing,  the  wretched  heart. 

"  At  night,  I  was  haunted  by  vivid  pictures 
of  his  lonely  misery,  uncheered  by  hope,  and 
during  the  day,  I  mixed,  with  every  enjoy- 
ment, whether  of  books,  or  play,  or  home 
comfort,  or  free  ranging  in  the  open,  beauti- 
ful world,  the  horrible  confinement,  monotony 
and  inanity  of  poor  Harry's  existence,  em- 
bittered  too  by  that  black  spot  of  crime. 

"  I  had  not  then  begun  to  pray  in  earnest, 
29  w 
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had  never  sent  up  that  prayer  for  mercy  and 
Divine  guidance  which  a  sense  of  the  heart's 
sinfulness,  and  its  need  of  cleansing  inspires; 
but  I  did  pray  then,  and  to  one  point,  that 
God,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  would  throw  round 
me  his  protecting  arms,  and  save  me  from 
bringing  on  my  soul  a  fatal  blot,  which  no 
after  years  could  wipe  out,  and  ever  since  I 
have  looked  on  boys,  as  I  saw  them  sliding 
carelessly  along  their  slippery  path,  with  a 
mixture  &f  pity  and  terror." 

"  This  ruin  of  poor  Harry  might  have  been 
trated  to  the  same  cause,"  continued  Dr. 
Hubbard,  "  the  lax  holding  of  the  reins  of 
government  in  a  mother's  hand,  or  what  is 
still  more  common,  the  throwing  them  from 
her  hands  on  the  neck  of  her  thoughtless, 
inexperienced  boy,  and  thus  suggesting  to 
him  the  possibility  of  driving  just  where  his 
foolish  and  sinful  hean  might  dictate.  Of 
course,  he  would  be  lured  into  many  a  treach- 
erous bog  in  chase  of  many  an  ignis  fatuus. 

"  As  to  the  inquiry  where  Ben's  mother 
w^as,  that  she  could  not  restrain  him,  do   you 
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not  know,  my  dear  Miss  Emily,  for  I  be.ieve 
that  sensible  exclamation  came  from  your 
lips,  that  mothers  have  a  habit  of  letting  boys 
have  their  own  way,  only  opposing  to  their 
violence  the  flattering  remarks,  that  they  never 
saw  such  boys,  they  contrive  some  mischief 
wherever  they  are;  they  would  like  to  see  any 
body  who  would  make  them  mind ;  it  was  no 
more  use  to  restrain  them  than  to  try  to  stop 
the  wind  from  blowing;  thus  elevating  them 
into  heroes,  and  stimulating  them  to  new  acts 
of  piracy,  whose  results  are  all  glory  and  no 
penalty." 

"I  thought,"  said  Mrs.  Allerton,  •'  that  mo- 
thers always  threatened  to  tell  the  father, 
when  he  came  home." 

"  Ah  yes,  I  had  forgotten  that  severe 
measure,  or  I  might  consider  it  as  the  boys 
usually  do,  as  '  enclosed  in  brackets,  to  be 
omitted,'  if  mother  had  a  headache,  or  father 
came  home  tired,  or  company  came  in,  or, 
above  all,  if  mother  hated  to  worry  father, 
and  concluded  to  try  them  another  day.  1 
declare,"  continued  the  doctor,  "  there  is  so 
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much  fo(»lishness  connected  with  sin,  that  one 
is  often  betrayed  into  a  laugh  when  he  should 
rather  weep. 

"  Now  if  it  were  not  such  weakness  as  re- 
gards the  mother,  and  such  sin  as  regards 
the  children,  who  could  help  laughing  at  the 
distractions  of  the  woman  who  allows  her 
house  to  be  turned  topsy-turvey  by  a  little 
troop  of  which  she  has  had  the  command  from 
their  first  breath. 

"  No  matter  how  much  they  annoy  her, 
disturb  the  family  arrangements,  plague  the 
servants,  expose  her  to  the  ridicule  of  visitors, 
and  the  little  imps  themselves  to  the  general 
disgust,  on  she  goes,  day  after  day,  only  anx- 
ious to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  indulgence,  and 
deceive  the  father,  who  in  proportion  as  he  is 
sensible,  decided,  and  noble-minded,  is  to  be 
subverted  in  his  government  by  ignoble  home- 
plotting."  "  Happily,"  added  the  doctor, 
bowing  to  the  circle  around  the  great  maple, 
"  there  are  honourable  exceptions.  There 
are  mothers  who  can  and  do  govern  their 
children,  and   that   not   by  unn"'cessary  re- 
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Btraint,  but  by  making  home  the  pleasantest 
spot,  having  previously  formed  a  taste  for  its 
enjoyment.  But  I  hardly  see  how  poor  Ben 
Wilson  could  have  escaped  uninjured  from  a 
mother's  weak  indulgence,  and  a  father's  en- 
tire neglect,  exposed  as  he  was  to  profanity, 
intemperance,  and  low  talk.  There  was,  in 
regard  to  him,  an  entire  lack  of  parental  au- 
thority. No  principle  of  obedience  was  im- 
planted in  his  mind.  He  was  allowed,  from, 
infancy,  to  despise  government,  and,  unable 
to  govern  himself,  he  fell  by  successive  temp- 
tations into  those  evil  habits  which  now,  '  i 
boyhood,  have  cast  him  out  of  his  father's 
house,  and  beyond  the  wholesome  restraints 
of  society.  This  poor  child,  though  out- 
wardly possessed  of  so  many  advantages, 
was  all  the  while  receiving  a  private  educa- 
tion to  evil." 

"I  can  imagine,"  remarked  Mrs.  Allerton, 
"  how,  under  such  misrule,  he  might  become 
an  extremely  disagreeable,  selfish,  and  self- 
willed  boy,  but  not  how  he  could  become  so 
vulgar  and  criminal." 
29  * 
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"  Neither  could  I  understand  it,  Mrs.  Al- 
lerton.  It  was  perfectly  inexplicable  to  me 
until  a  gentleman  who  resides  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  who  has  been,  for  years, 
guarding  his  own  son  from  Ben's  bad  influ- 
ence, even  prohibiting  the  acquaintance,  and 
giving  his  reasons  for  it  to  Mr.  Wilson,  Avho 
of  course,  was  offended,  and  remarked  to  my 
friend  that  boys  would  be  boys,  and  he  did 
not  want  Ben  to  be  a  milk-sop,  informed  me 
of  the  true  state  of  things. 

"And  here  comes  in  the  father's  criminal 
carelessness.  The  great  banker,  absorbed  in 
the  pursuit  of  wealth,  gave  no  time  to  the 
cultivation  of  home-affections,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  home-supervision,  and  added  to  this 
serious  mistake,  the  fatal  one  of  hiring  ser- 
vants without  any  reference  to  their  moral 
influence  in  his  household. 

"  He  has  had  in  his  service,  for  years,  an 
English  coachman  of  a  most  abandoned  cha- 
racter, a  capital  fellow  in  the  line  of  his  bus- 
iness, but  otherwise  worthless.  He  had  hig 
rooms  over  the  coach-hcuse,  and  there  Ben 
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has  been  accustomed  to  pass  his  evenings  lis- 
tening to  the  low  talk  of  this  coachman  and 
his  associates,  and  there  he  learned  to  drink, 
to  swear,  and  to  gamble.  Mr.  AVilson  was 
equally  careless  in  regard  to  his  house  and 
farm  labourers.  He  only  aimed  at  smartness 
and  capability.  This  gentleman's  gardener 
informed  him  of  the  fact  that  Ben  often  passed 
the  night  with  the  coachman,  and  these 
base  fellows.  The  servants  in  the  house 
knew  it,  the  neighbours  knew  it,  and  why  did 
not  the  parents  know  ? 

"It  so  happened,"  continued  the  doctor, 
"  that  my  friend  verified  the  truth  of  these 
reports  one  evening.  He  was  returning  very 
late  from  his  place  of  business,  and  per- 
ceived a  light  under  the  coach-house,  far  more 
than  could  proceed  from  a  lantern,  and  jump- 
ing from  his  carriage,  he  took  a  direct  course 
across  Mr.  Wilson's  grounds,  and  ascertained 
that  the  building  was  on  fire.  He  ran  up 
stairs  to  rouse  the  coachman,  but  found  the 
door  locked  and  such  an  uj  roar  within  that 
his  calls    and    knocks  were  unheard ;  so  by 
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main  strength  he  dashed  open  the  door,  and 
there  he  saw  the  table  surrounded  by  the 
coachman,  two  other  fellows  and  Ben,  all 
half  drunk,  and  busy  at  cards,  and  bawling 
out  coarse  words. 

"  My  friend  told  them  the  building  was  on 
fire  and  the  flames  would  soon  reach  them. 
He  dragged  out  Ben,  and  then  threw  open 
the  stables,  and  with  difficulty  rescued  the 
horses,  who  are  always  unmanageable  at  a  fire. 
Mr.  Wilson,  alarmed  by  the  light,  arrived  on 
the  spot  and  understood  his  obligation  to  his 
neighbour,  who  had  seen  the  coachman  seize 
Ben  and  drag  him  off  to  the  house.  On  his 
return,  Mr.  Wilson  angrily  inquired  why  he 
was  not  there.  The  fellow  declared  he  was 
there,  and  only  went  off  a  minute  to  take 
Ben  to  the  house,  as  he  had  run  out  to  help, 
and  he  knew  he  would  be  coming  to  harm. 

"  The  coach-house  was  burned,  but  as  all 
the  fine  horses  were  saved,  Mr.  Wilson  was 
very  grateful  to  my  friend,  who  called  the 
next  day  and  informed  him  how  near  he  came 
to  losing  his  son,  as  he  dragged  him  helplesv 
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from  the  burning  building.  He  then  gave 
him  a  full  description  of  the  scene  he  had 
witnessed.  Mr.  Wilson  was  shocked,  and 
said  he  Tvould  flog  Ben  if  he  kept  with  the 
coachman.  But  the  fellow  was  not  dismissed, 
and  Ben  was  ruined  then,  as  this  occurred 
but  a  few  months  since. 

"  I  mention  these  facts  purposely,  for  I 
think  it  well  that  my  pupils  should  have  their 
thoughts  exercised  upon  the  dangers  of  bad_ 
companionship,  not  only  while  they  are  young, 
though  especially  necessary  then,  but  in 
all  succeeding  years.  One  cannot,  at  any 
age,  guard  too  carefully  against  evil  influ- 
ences. We  should  study  to  keep  our  eyes, 
our  minds,  and  our  hearts,  from  all  corrupt- 
ing agencies." 

Edward  was  particularly  struck  by  this 
recital.  He  well  remembered  Ben's  account 
of  this  "capital  fellow,"  as  he  styled  him, 
who  had  attended  the  races  with  a  nobleman, 
and  knew  the  famous  pugilists,  had  the  honour 
of  their  intimate  acquaintance,  and  could 
describe  their  fights  capitally. 
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"  I  never  heard  of  such  a  horrid  boy,"  said 
Anna  Milford  to  James  ;  "  what  pleasure  can 
boys  find  in  acting  so  ?" 

"  I  do  not  see  the  fun  of  it,  at  all,"  he  re 
plied.    "  I  should  think  it  a  weary  job  to  lis- 
ten to  such  a  mean  fellow," 

'•  Why  you  see,"  said  Edward,  "  that  boys 
get  bad  before  they  know  it,  and  then  they 
enjoy  being  bad." 

"  1  don't  believe  that,"  said  Anna  ;  "  how 
can  tht-y  help  knowing  they  are  getting  bad. 
They  know  if  they  tell  a  lie,  they  know  if  they 
say  wicked  words,  they  know  if  they  disobey 
their  parents.  I  know  they  can't  get  very  bad, 
while  they  think  they  are,  all  the  time,  doing 
right.  Do  you  think  they  can,  Mary  Sand- 
fc-rd?" 

"  I  should  think  if  a  boy  was  ever  so  bad 
all  day,  that  he  would,  at  night  feel  con- 
demned, so  that  he  would  make  good  resolu- 
tions for  the  next  day,  and  so  he  could  never 
be  such  a  wicked  boy  as  this  Ben." 

"  But  you  see  there  has  been  just  such  a 
wicked  boy,  and  your  answer  has  nothing  to 
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dc  with  my  question.  I  asked  you  if  you 
thought  a  boy  could  get  to  be  bad  like  Ben 
and  not  know  it,  and  all  at  once,  begin  to 
enjoy  being  wicked.  I  know  he  can  be 
wicked,  but  I  cannot  see  how  he  became  so 
without  knowing  it." 

"  Miss  Anna,"  said  Edward,  "I  take  back 
what  I  said.  I  have  been  thinking  it  over, 
and  I  say  this,  that  boys  do  know  when  they 
begin  to  do  wrong,  but  as  they  begin  in  very 
little  things,  it  does  not  seem  so  very  wrong, 
and  then  they  go  on  a  little  worse,  and  by 
degrees  get  to  be  so  wicked  that  they  begin 
to  like  bad  things.  At  least,  I  suppose  they 
do,  if  they  keep  on." 

Here  Edward,  finding  that  he  had  been  be- 
traying his  own  experience,  and  had  said 
more  than  he  wished,  coloured  deeply,  for  he 
well  remembered  that  his  first  step  was  posi- 
tive disobedience  to  his  mother,  which  he 
glossed  over  by  thinking  she  would  never 
know  it,  and  no  harm  was  done. 

James  understood  his  confusion,  and,  kind 
friend   that  he    was,  pulled    down    a    maple 
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branch  and  asked  Mary  Sandford  if  she  ever 
took  impressions  of  leaves. 

But  dear  little  Frank  intended  to  make  a 
remark,  as  he  thought  the  conversation  very 
interesting,  and  said, 

"  The  reason  we -do  wrong  is  because  our 
hearts  are  sinful,  and  the  reason  we  hardly 
know  it,  is  because  sin  is  so  deceitful.  The 
minute  we  begin  to  sin,  we  begin  to  be  de- 
ceived. We  know  we  are  not  good,  but  just 
because  of  the  deceitfulness  of  sin  we  know 
not  how  bad  we  are,  and  so  are  not  frightened 
about  ourselves,  as  we  should  be  if  we  knew 
exactly  how  bad  our  hearts  were.  So  I 
think  it  best  always  to  be  afraid  of  sin,  if  it 
seems  ever  so  small,  for  if  this  is  true,  and 
the  Bible  says  it  is,  we  might  go  on  till  we 
loved  sin  with  all  our  heart,  and  then  our 
blessed  Saviour  would  never  fold  us  to  his 
bosom  as  his  beloved  children." 

Frank's  eyes  shone  with  earnestness,  and 
his  face  was  in  a  glow  of  emotion,  as  he 
longed  to  persuade  his  young  friends  of  the 
sweetness  of  Christ's  love.     His    impressive 
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words,  though  so  simple,  touched  all  their 
hearts,  and  each  one  made  a  silent  comment 
on  them. 

James  admired  Frank  for  this  honest  out- 
speaking when  he  thought  it  his  duty.  The 
others  felt  a  little  abashed,  as  is  always  the 
case  when  a  remark  comes  home  to  one's  in- 
ner feelings. 

Anna  Milford  first  broke  the  silence. 

"  Well,  I  say  we  have  had  a  nice  little  ser-_ 
mon,  and  I,  for  one,  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Frank 
Sandford,  that  I  mean  to  mind  just  as  well 
as  if  it  came  from  a  pulpit,"  and  the  genial 
girl  turned  with  a  sweet  smile  on  Frank,  who, 
thus  assured,  proceeded  to  say  that  he  did 
not  see  why  they  could  not  sometimes  talk 
about  heavenly  things  as  well  as  earthly. 

Philip  Hubbard  said  he  never  heard  boys 
talk  about  religion,  but  as  they  meddled  with 
everything  else  he  did  not  know  why  they 
should  not  say  what  they  thought  on  this 
subject.  He  added,  that  in  all  the  preaching 
be  ever  heard  he  never  minded  about  the  de- 
seitfulness  of  sin,  but  he  rather  thought  it 
30 
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was  true,  for  he  knew  a  good  deal  about  boys, 
and  had  cften  noticed  that  they  did  not  seem 
to  know  how  bad  they  were,  half  so  well  as 
others  knew,  and  this  was  rather  strange,  be- 
cause as  they  did  the  bad  things,  they  might 
be  expected  to  know  better  than  any  one 
about  their  own  wickedness." 

"  And  they  would,"  answered  Frank,  "if 
it  were  not  for  this  deceitfulness  of  sin  which 
hides  its  hateful  nature,  so  as  not  to  alarm  us 
when  we  first  begin.  As  soon  as  we  get  a 
true  look  at  sin,  we  are  frightened  to  find 
how  full  of  it  our  hearts  are." 

"And  what  then?"  inquired  James,  who 
had  wonderingly  listened  to  hear  this  little 
fellow  threading  the  intricacies  of  the  human 
heart,  and  almost  unconsciously  uttered  these 
three  little  words. 

"  Why  then,  would  you  not  think  that  we 
should  long  to  have  our  sins  forgiven,  and 
wonder  how  it  could  be  done  ?  And  just  as 
soon  as  we  found  out  that  Jesus  Christ  could, 
and  would  gladly  forgive  us,  and  give  us  new 
hearts  to  lovr  holiness,  should  we  not  accept 
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his  love,  and  keep  always  close  tc  h  m,  as  our 
best  friend  and  Saviour  ?  And  then,  when  we 
came  to  know  that  every  sin  separated  us 
from  this  good  friend,  should  we  not  learn  to 
be  always  afraid  of  sin,  and  hate  it  more  and 
more  every  day?" 

All  the  young  people  had,  by  degrees, 
grouped  themselves  around  James,  who 
seemed  the  central  figure  leaning  against  the 
maple,  but  every  eye  was  fixed  on  Frank, 
who  stood  on  one  side,  and  trembled  with 
emotion.  It  was  no  matter  that  no  one 
spoke,  for  in  truth  no  one  knew  what  to  say, 
but  Frank  had  just  spoken  from  his  heart  as 
the  others  had  spoken  from  theirs,  and  had  a 
right  to  do  it,  and  it  was  well. 

The  elder  members  of  the  party  were  on 
the  raised  platform,  and  began  to  wonder  on 
what  interesting  subject  the  ycung  folks  were 
talking.  Dr.  Allerton  could  have  informed 
them,  for  instead  of  preaching  this  afternoon, 
he  had  been  preached  to.  He  stood  musingly 
apart,  below  the  higher  seats,  and  just  where 
the  words  of  this  young  disciple  were  wafted 
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to  his  ears  and  to  his  heart.  He  hoped  he 
might,  in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  have 
spoken  as  effectively  to  some  heart  as  Frank 
had  now  spoken  to  his.  Now,  thought  he,  I 
have  learned  to  speak  for  Christ.  I  shall 
not  dare  to  evade  this  lesson.  Would  I  had 
begun  as  early  as  he  has  done  ! 

Robert  Merton  was  so  surprised  at  the 
turn  which  the  conversation  had  taken  that 
he  almost  lost  his  self-possession,  for  in  his 
mother's  circle  it  would  have  been  deemed  the 
height  of  rudeness  to  make  such  remarks, 
especially  for  a  boy.  He  did  not  know  they 
could  be  made  in  good  society.  But  his  heart 
had  been  again  stirred  as  it  was  once  before, 
by  Frank's  gentle  and  earnest  words.  His 
repressed  convictions  expressed  themselves  in 
words. 

"  I  do  not  wonder  that  boys  do  not  learn 
to  be  afraid  of  sin,  for  who  tells  them  that  it 
is  in  their  hearts,  and  that  there  is  protection 
against  it ;  and  when  they  find  it  out  them« 
selves,  who  helps  them  to  fight  against  it?" 

Robert's  voice  faltered  and  his  eyes  fell. 
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But  all  those  young  hearts  were  touched,  and 
that  of  James  was  penetrated  with  self-re- 
proach at  his  own  lack  of  moral  courage, 
which  he  had  not  doubted  he  possessed  in  a 
superior  degree  to  this  son  of  wealth  and 
rank. 

It  might  have  been  necessary  to  arouse  the 
doctor  from  his  reverie,  had  there  not  been, 
just  then,  a  general  stir,  as  the  servants 
came  to  arrange  the  tables,  which  were  soon 
covered  with  refreshments,  presenting  a 
grateful  prospect  to  the  guests,  to  whom  the 
out-door  air  had  secured  good  appetites. 

When  all  was  arranged,  Dr.  Hubbard 
lengthened  his  usual  grace  a  little  in  reference 
to  the  very  pleasant  occasion  which  had  as- 
sembled them  under  the  trees. 

Robert  Merton,  who  stood  near  Mrs. 
Sprague,  offered  his  services  in  any  depart- 
ment, and  was  engaged  as  a  right  hand  man. 
Emma  and  Jeanie  were  called  to  take  a  part 
as  daughters  of  the  house.  Emma  M^as 
saved,  by  her  quiet,  collected  manner,  from 
too  much  precipitation,  and  all  Jeanie's 
30  *  X 
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mistakes  were  so  overlaid  by  juvenile  grace 
and  blushing  beauty,  that  they  were  more 
than  excused,  they  were  admired  ;  and  Emily 
whispered  to  Mrs.  Sprague  that  she  felt  the 
force  of  a  droll  remark  of  a  cousin  of  hers, 
that  "  beauties  laboured  under  a  great  ad- 
vantage." 

Mrs.  Sprague  called  her  two  daughters  to 
her  side,  where  she  presided  over  the  tea  and 
coffee  with  James  to  assist  in  circulating  the 
cups.  Miss  Emily,  with  Mary  Sandford  at 
her  side,  assisted  by  two  young  volunteers, 
Edward  and  Frank,  presided  over  the  but- 
tered rolls  and  various  styles  of  cake,  which 
so  many  hands  made  light  work  in  distribut- 
ing. 

"  This  is  really  delightful,"  said  Anna  Mil- 
ford,  as  Frank  presented  his  favourite  crack- 
nels. "I  wish  our  climate  allowed  us  to  live 
more  in  the  open  air,  and  substitute  these 
grassy  seats  for  stiff  old  chairs." 

"  I  wish  so  too,"  said  Frank  ;  "  for  some- 
how four  walls  seem  to  cramp  my  limbs  and 
cloud    my    spirit       Still,  vHen  we  read    of 
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softer  skies  and  a  more  unrestrained  out-door 
life,  we  find  them  accompanied  by  some  things 
which  would  spoil  it  all  for  our  fastidious  tastes. " 

A  little  scream  from  Anna  caused  Frank 
to  look  up,  and  to  his  great  amusement  he 
saw  that  some  ambitious  grasshopper  had 
"o'erleaped  himself,"  and  lodged  in  Miss 
Anna's  cup  of  coffee. 

"  I've  seen  worse  things  than  that  neat 
little  fellow,  for  supper,"  said  Frank,  as  hfr 
threw  the  coffee  on  the  grass,  and  commit- 
ting his  cake-basket  to  Anna's  care,  hastened 
to  procure  another  cup,  and  get  it  filled  at 
Mrs.  Sprague's  table.  Just  then  his  aunt 
Emily  called  Frank  to  order  for  loitering  so 
with  his  cake,  as  the  ladies  on  the  platform 
would  like  some  of  his  special  wares,  while 
James,  saying  coffee  was  his  special  depart- 
ment, marched  off  to  Miss  Anna,  and  Frank 
hastened  after,  remarking  to  her,  that  he  had 
nearly  lost  his  place  by  his  politeness. 

At  this  crisis  Philip  Hubbard  approached, 
complaining  that  he  felt  very  ill-used,  as  he 
alone  seemed  "ondemred  to  enact  the  part  of 
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the  gentleman,  and  he  felt  himself  a  useless 
member  of  society,  "  a  prince  among  the 
basket-makers." 

"  Well,  I  was  just  going  up  nearer  Miss 
Emily  Sandford's  table.  I  like  to  hear  her 
talk.  She  is  charming  I  think.  Then  you 
may  help  me  to  some  sponge  cake,  as  you  are 
in  search  of  a  job,"  said  Anna  Milford. 

"  A  good  move.  It  puts  me  in  mind  to 
imitate  your  example  and  treat  myself  to  a 
cup  of  coffee." 

After  all  had  declined  taking  more,  Mrs. 
Sprague,  with  Emily,  walked  round  among 
the  more  youthful  members  of  the  company. 
Her  conversation  was  so  varied  and  lively, 
her  gentleness  so  attractive,  and  her  care  not 
to  overload  her  youi.g  guests  with  dry  ad- 
monitions so  judicious,  that  it  was  always  con- 
sidered an  honour  and  a  pleasure  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  her. 

Would  that  all  mothers  would  think  it 
worth  their  while  to  be  as  agreeable,  as  sympa- 
thizing, as  ready  to  gratify  the  taste  and 
ambition  of  their  great  boys  as  Mrs.  Sprague 
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Tvas.  They  ■would,  in  this  ^ay,  find  out  the 
associates  of  their  sons,  their  tastes,  their 
faults,  their  excellences,  on  which  subject 
they  are  generally  profoundly  ignorant. 

As  the  guests,  in  their  free  ranging,  gath- 
ered in  groups  or  wandered  singly,  it  so  hap- 
pened that  Dr.  Allerton  encountered  James 
apart,  and  immediately  entered  into  conver- 
sation. He  had  observed  him  with  interest, 
and  rightly  conjectured  that  he  was  a  boy  of^ 
an  independent  spirit  and  self-reliant  mind. 
James  had  noticed  the  doctor,  and  liked  what 
he  heard  him  say,  and  was  struck  with  the 
urbanity  of  his  manner,  but  as  he  did  not 
belong  to  his  congregation  had  no  idea  of 
being  addressed  by  him,  and  might  not  have 
been  but  for  the  new  views  of  duty  which  the 
doctor  had  lately  received,  and  which  had 
gained  a  further  impulse  from  over-hearing 
Frank's  remarks.     So  he  accosted  James. 

"  I  understand  you  are  one  of  Dr.  Hub- 
bard's pupils." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  James,  ''  I  have  been 
with  him  a  year." 
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"  A  very  fine  school,  I  should  say  and  you 
have  a  pleasant  set  of  acquaintances,  if  I  may 
judge  from  this  afternoon's  assemblage." 

"  Mrs.  Sprague  makes  everything  pleasant, 
I  believe  ;"  and  a  glow  overspread  James's 
face. 

"I  sometimes  wonder,"  continued  the 
doctor,  "  how  highly  we  cultivate  a  thousand 
sources  of  enjoyment,  and  pass  carelessly  by 
that  sure  happiness  which  is  ofiered  in  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  Did  you  ever  think  of  this, 
my  young  friend  ?" 

"Not  exactly  in  this  way,  sir.  I  have 
often  thought  that  Christians  must  be  very 
happy,  and  hoped  that  at  some  future  day  1 
should  have  this  settled  happiness  myself." 

"  You  have  wished  to  obtain  an  education, 
have  you  not,  and  hoped,  at  some  future  day, 
to  complete  your  college  course  and  your 
professional  studies,  and  take  your  place 
among  our  cultivated  and  influential  men  ?" 

"It  may  seem  too  ambitious,  sir,  but  I 
confess  I  have  hoped  to  accomplish  all  this, 
at  least,  to  try  for  it." 
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"  It  is  not  too  ambitious,  my  young  friend. 
It  is  a  noble  aim,  to  cultivate  your  intellect 
with  a  definite  purpose.  I  think  you  will 
succeed,  for  I  recollect  you  said  you  meant 
to  try  for  it,  a  resolve  which  was  not  added 
to  your  hopes  of  one  day  securing  a  hearenly 
inheritance." 

James  coloured  and  cast  down  his  eyes. 

The  doctor  proceeded.  "  My  dear  young 
friend,  this  neglect  of  the  great  salvation  of- 
fered us  by  our  Saviour  is  not  confined  to 
the  youthful  and  inexperienced.  We  all  do 
so.  We,  whose  added  years  should  give 
greater  wisdom,  grasp  eagerly  at  earthly 
honours  and  riches.  When  a  heavenly  prize 
is  oifered,  we  allow  ourselves  to  idly  wish  and 
hope  for  it  without  doing  what  God  has  given 
us  the  power  to  do,  and  therefore  demands 
of  us  to  do." 

"What  should  we  do,  sir?"  said  James, 
who  always  responded  to  good  sense  and 
kindness,  and  so  would  thousands  of  boys, 
now  deemed  impenetrable. 

"We  should  try  for  i^     We  should  think 
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of  Christ's  offer  of  salration.  We  should 
read  the  Bible  in  reference  to  it.  We  should 
believe  what  we  there  read  of  the  sin  of  our 
hearts,  and  the  only  remedy  for  this  disease 
of  sin,  the  ^  blood  of  Christ  which  cleanses 
from  all  sin,'  exactly  the  thing  we  need. 
Now  this  is  plain.  Here  is  a  disease,  here  is 
a  cure,  and  we  may  exercise  our  right  of  pe- 
tition that  it  may  be  given  to  us.  We  can 
all  think  and  read  and  pray." 

They  were  here  interrupted  by  Emma,  who 
came  to  say  that  all  were  to  assemble  under 
the  flag  to  sing  the  "Star-spangled  banner." 

"I  thank  you,  sir,"  said  James,  as  he  bowed 
to  the  doctor,  who  took  his  hand  and  said  he 
should  be  interested  to  see  him  again. 

This  inspiriting  song  was  sung  with  enthu- 
siasm, while  the  freshening  breeze  flung  out, 
refolded  and  fluttered  in  many  a  graceful 
wave,  the  honoured  banner  under  which  they 
were  grouped. 

This  same  breeze  warned  the  party  from 
the  grove,  and  they  took  shelter  in  the  spa- 
cious work-shop,  which  they  found  lighted  and 
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prepared  for  their  reception,  and  looking  ex- 
tremely pleasant.  The  joung  mechanics 
assumed  the  honours  of  the  evening,  and 
most  courteously  dispensed  their  ices  and 
fruits. 

Robert  Merton  said  he  would  not  have 
missed  this  final  regale  on  any  account,  and 
he  asked  Emma  Wells  if  she  did  not  think  it 
was  a  mistake  to  suppose  our  good  times  de- 
pended so  entirely  on  carpets  and  drapery 
and  all  the  crowd  of  fine  things  which  filled 
up  every  corner  of  fashionable  parlours. 
Emma  blushed,  remembering  how  very  little 
of  her  happiness  had  depended  on  fine  things, 
and  wondered  what  Robert  Merton  would 
have  thought  to  see  how  happy  she  used  to 
be  at  that  window  in  the  old  work-shop  with 
two  or  three  flower-pots  as  her  jewels.  She 
answered,  however,  that  she  thought  more 
of  friends  than  of  the  things  around  them, 
which  seemed  to  suit  Robert  exactly,  for  he 
said  he  was  glad  to  hear  a  young  lady  ex- 
press an  interest  in  something  besides  fash- 
ionable trappings. 
81 
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Soon  after  this  they  adjourned  to  a  rather 
more  stylish  apartment,  where  Mrs.  Sprague 
gave  them  the  sweet  song,  "  My  country, 
'tis  of  thee,"  and  closed  with  a  sacred  hymn 
of  praise  and  thankfulness,  and  the  departing 
bustle  commenced. 

"  I  have  had  a  real  good  time,"  said  Anna 
Milford  to  Emma,  who  was  assisting  her  with 
her  shawl. 

"  Have  you  indeed,  Miss  Anna,"  replied 
Mrs.  Sprague  ?  "  Let  us  see  you  here  again 
very  soon.  We  shall  like  to  consider  you  as 
one  of  our  frequent  visitors." 

"  I  am  never  anxious  about  Anna,"  said 
Mrs.  Allerton,  laughing ;  "  she  would  find 
companionship  in  a  fly,  I  believe." 

"  Or,  in  case  the  fly  should  fail,  what  do 
you  say  to  a  grasshopper  ?"  inquired  Frank. 

"If  he  only  knew  his  place,"  returned 
Anna.  And  the  general  'good  night,'  dis* 
persed  the  friendly  circle. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIl 

James  left  Mrs.  Sprague's  house  with  an 
elastic  step,  and  walked  rather  exultingly  on 
his  way  for  a  while,  for  he  had  highly  en- 
joyed the  evening,  and  had,  as  he  once  ex- 
pressed it,  never  thought  whether  he  was  rich 
or  poor.  His  excited  feelings  carried  him 
onward  in  an  ecstacy  of  youthful  energy  and 
resolve.  No  obstacle  seemed  too  great  to 
overleap,  no  mark  too  high  for  him  to  aim 
at. 

But  all  at  once  his  spirits  flagged.  One 
of  those  inexplicable  changes  of  which  our 
nature  is  susceptible  came  over  him,  and  his 
pace  slackened  as  he  brooded  over  those  ob- 
stacles which  a  few  minutes  before  had  but 
nerved  him  to  effort,  and  those  aims  which 
had  seemed  so  easily  accomplished. 

What  could  have  caused  this  change  ?     It 
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comes  to  all,  and  comes  in  mercy  to  check 
the  onward  rush  of  a  too  worldly  ambition, 
and  to  set  its  mark  of  dissatisfaction  on  thr 
moment  of  a  vain  and  intoxicating  triumph. 

James  had  been  feeling  that  though  Philip 
Hubbard  was  established  in  an  easy  and  ele- 
vated position  which  precluded  all  social  anx- 
iety, and  Edward  Sprague  was  carried  on  in 
the  arms  of  an  ever-watchful  love,  he  yet,  by 
the  power  of  his  good  sense  and  advanced  in- 
tellectual culture,  stood  on  a  level  with  them, 
and  all  by  his  own  unaided  efforts.  Only 
give  him  time,  and  he,  a  self-made  man, 
would  dare  the  contest  with  them  on  the 
arena  of  life. 

And  then  he  thought  of  Frank,  and  he  felt 
that  Frank  had  something  beyond  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  wealth  and  worldly  distinction. 
Frank  had  struck  a  rich  vein  which  he  had 
never  sought  for.  Could  he  possess  this  su- 
perior happiness  ?  Of  this  no  one  enjoyed 
a  monopoly.  To  this,  no  one  possessed  an 
exclusive  c^aim.  If  any  one  whom  he  knew 
was  happy    It  was  Frank,  an  1   his  happiness 
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was  an  kward  fountain  which  enlivened  his 
own  soul  and  brimmed  over  on  all  around 
him. 

In  this  tumult  of  thought  James  reached 
his  humble  home,  and  found  his  good  mother 
busily  mending  the  family  garments.  She 
was  very  glad  to  greet  him,  and  showed  him 
four  completed  pairs  of  socks  which  aunt 
Sarah's  useful  fingers  had  furnished. 

"  Well,  James,  have  you  had  a  good  time?" 

"Yes,  mother,  a  very  good  time ;  and  I 
come  home  and  find  you  busy  working  for 
me.  Mother,  I  don't  do  enough  for  you.  I 
should  like  to  do  everything  for  you.  Some- 
times I  think  you  miss  Emma  too  much." 

"  How  does  Emma  behave,  James  ?  Does 
she  seem  to  give  satisfaction  to  Mrs. 
Sprague  ?" 

"  W-hy,  mother,  she  behaves  beautifully. 
I  am  surprised  to  see  how  prettily  she  helps 
Mrs.  Sprague,  and  directs  Jeanie." 

"  Well,  it  is  wonderful,  brought  up  as  she 
was,  in  such  a  homely  way  ;  but,  James,  I  do 
miss  her  dreadfully." 
31  * 
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"  Yes,  I  know  you  must.  But  still,  Jon': 
you  think  it  a  very  good  chance  for  her  .' 
Only  think,  mother,  you  had  begun  to  talk  of 
her  going  away  somewhere,  and  where  could 
she  be  treated  more  kindly,  or  brought  up 
so  well  to  take  care  of  herself?  Mrs.  Sprague 
told  me  that  in  educating  Emma,  she  thought 
always  of  her  keeping  in  mind  her  obligation 
to  improve  for  the  benefit  of  the  family,  and 
that  some  day  she  might  have  it  in  her  power 
to  aid  you  and  father  very  much." 

"  James,  you  must  not  think  I  murmur. 
It  is  only  that  I  miss  Emma's  every-day  love. 
I  see  the  kind  providence  of  God  in  taking 
her  away  from  her  own  natural  home.  Mrs. 
Sprague  has  not  cut  me  off  from  her  love, 
and  says  she  shall  consider  Emma's  affection- 
ate feelings  towards  us  as  one  of  the  best 
parts  of  her  training.  She  says  she  don't 
want  all  of  Emma's  love,  only  that  part  which 
Emma's  heart  gives  voluntarily.  Our  love 
she  wishes  us  to  enjoy." 

'•  Somehow  Mrs.  Sprague  gets  a  deal  of 
love,  mother,  for  her  share,  and  she  deserves 
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it  all,  for  how  generous  and  noble  she  is  in 
all  her  ways.  Why,  mother  there  is  not  one 
girl  in  a  thousand  who  is  so  well  situated  as 
Emma." 

"  James,  do  you  know  that  Tom  has  com- 
pleted his  room  over  the  shop  and  has  moved 
all  his  concerns  up  there,  and  so  you  will 
have  a  room  to  yourself  to-night  ?" 

"  Why,  mother,  what  a  good  fellow  Tom 
is  !  I  can  tell  you  if  I  ever  have  anything 
Tom  shall  share  it." 

"  He  has  got  a  nice  room  up  there,  and  he 
has  been  working  every  minute  since  you 
went  away,  to  get  your  room  in  order.  He 
swept  it  out,  and  wouldn't  let  me  rest  till  it 
was  all  fixed.  He  says,  'Now  Jem  can  spout, 
and  scratch  away  as  late  as  he  pleases.' 
Come,  let's  go  in  and  see  it;"  and  Mrs.  Wells 
took  up  the  lamp  and  led  the  way. 

This  had  been  a  long-desired  moment  for 
James.  To  be  the  monarch  of  a  room.  He 
was  always  afraid  of  waking  Tom,  who  used 
to  get  tired  every  day,  and  he  often  put  out 
his  light  much  earlier  than  he  wished;  and  he 
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liked  to  walk  around  the  room  and  practise 
in  elocution,  and  he  loved  to  fasten  his  d^or 
and  have  himself  to  himself.  He  felt  quite 
fettered  by  a  room-mate,  whose  only  idea  of 
a  room  was  a  place  in  which  to  sleep.  Be- 
sides, since  he  had  undertaken  copying  for 
Mr.  Sandford,  he  had  received  the  great 
writing-desk  into  his  narrow  premises,  and 
really  had  not  room  enough.  Tom  knew 
this,  and  had  been  very  busy  in  finishing  oif, 
so  as  to  be  habitable,  a  rough  chamber  over 
the  shop,  and,  at  last,  had  done  it. 

"Well,  this  is  capital,"  said  James,  after 
surveying  his  ample  accommodations,  his 
books  well  arranged,  his  desk  by  one  of  the 
windows  where  Tom's  great  chest  had  been 
stationed,  and  all  the  hooks  on  the  wall,  and 
the  closet  with  its  shelves  and  drawers  for 
his  various  papers.  "  I  feel  as  grand  as  a 
king  now.     Now  I  shall  get  on  famously." 

"  I  knew  you  would  be  pleased,  James, 
and  I  am  as  pleased  as  you  are,  and  I  shall 
keep  it  nice,  so  that  if  your  acquaintances 
call,  you  can  ask  them  in." 
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"  Mother,  all  the  pay  I  can  give  you,  is  to 
promise  to  try  to  be  a  good  boy," 

"  And  that  is  all  the  pay  a  mother  wants," 
replied  Mrs.  Wells  ;  as  she  bade  James  good- 
night, and  walked  out  into  her  kitchen,  where 
her  first  care  was  to  wipe  away  her  tears. 
But  she  returned  to  say,  "  James,  I  hope 
you  don't  forget,  with  all  your  learning,  to 
thank  God  for  his  mercies." 

Every  one  speaks  of  God  to-day,  thought 
James,  as  he,  very  weary,  threw  himself  on 
his  bed.  His  lamp  was  no  sooner  extin- 
guished, and  his  body  in  an  attitude  of  repose, 
than  his  thoughts  reverted  to  the  scenes  of 
the  evening,  and  first  presented  Frank's 
earnest,  but  modest  utterance  of  feelings  which 
James  acknowledged  were  right,  but  which 
had  never  been  awakened  in  his  mind,  and 
then  dwelt  upon  Dr.  Allerton's  words,  and 
he  saw  how  very  foolish  had  been  his  utter- 
ance of  the  wish  that  he  might  be  a  Christian, 
while  he  had  never  earnestly  desired  it,  or 
availed  himself  of  what  the  doctor  termed 
•'his  right  of  petition."     What   he  had   de- 
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sired,  he  had  made  the  subject  of  a  thousand 
earnest  thoughts,  the  object  of  all  the  ener- 
getic action  of  which  he  was  capable,  and  he 
was  on  the  track,  and  meant  never  to  lose 
his  hold  on  what  he  had  gained,  or  to  pause 
in  his  efforts  for  more  and  still  more  while 
life  remained. 

And  so,  the  doctor  said,  must  I  seek  for 
religion.  His  heart  seemed  to  expand,  and 
his  eyes  were  widely  awake.  He  rose  on  his 
elbow  to  look  out  on  the  starry  heavens. 
Never  before  had  those  worlds,  rolling  in 
glory,  spoken  with  a  voice  to  his  soul.  What 
a  system  !  thought  he.  Who  arranged  it  ?  As 
he  gazed,  the  awful  solemnity  of  being  in  the 
presence  of  his  Creator  overpowered  him. 
He  was  humbled  to  the  dust.  All  his  tower- 
ing thoughts  and  ambitious  plans  seemed  no 
more  than  the  labours  of  the  little  ant,  carry- 
ing, with  all  its  available  force,  one  grain  of 
sand  to  the  pile. 

Again  he  raised  his  eyes,  and  wished  that 
the  Creator  was  his  friend  and  father,  but  in 
all  that  glory  and  splendour  he  read  no  mes- 
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sage  of  loving  invitation.  It  was  all  im- 
measurably above  and  beyond  bis  heart's  de- 
mand, and  again  he  sank  depressed  and 
overpowered. 

These  varied  thoughts  surging  through  his 
soul  effectually  banished  sleep  for  hours. 
What  can  I  do  ?  thought  he.  Pray,  was 
suggested  by  the  recollection  of  Dr.  Aller- 
ton's  words.  He  had  said  his  prayers  from 
childhood,  but  he  had  never  prayed,  and  to 
come  now,  with  his  soul  so  wide  awake  and 
pray,  seemed  fearful.  It  would  be  inviting 
into  his  heart  those  eyes  from  which  he 
shrank.  He  thought,  now  I  know,  now  I 
feel,  now  I  can  never  shut  from  my  soul  the 
consciousness  of  my  immortal  destiny,  I  can 
never  go  back  to  my  forgetfulness  of  God.  I 
shall  be  always  unhappy. 

James  rose  unrefreshed  the  next  morning. 
Never  had  he  so  needed  a  room  to  himself. 
How  strange  that  he  should  have  had  such 
feelings  that  night,  and  now  he  felt  so  dif- 
ferently from  any  former  state  Ah  !  if  he 
were  but  as  happy  as  Frank.     From  think 
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ing  that  no  one  should  ever  know  the  secrets 
of  his  soul,  he  began  to  wish  to  see  Frank.  He 
thought  he  could  talk  with  him.  He  thought 
of  him  with  a  sort  of  mysterious  reverence. 
Boy  as  he  was,  Frank  had  yet  manifested 
his  Christian  faith  so  simply,  so  honestly,  so 
openly  that  he  had  won  James's  respect,  and 
his  belief  in  its  reality.  Frank  did  not  know 
it,  but  he  had  been  preaching  his  faith.  He 
wore  a  gem  which  he  could  not  conceal.  Its 
rays  flashed  out  and  betrayed  its  presence. 

That  morning  as  James  was  starting  for 
school  he  encountered  Frank,  who  had  taken 
an  early  walk  to  bring  James  a  book  which  he 
had  promised  him. 

"  I  do  long,  James,"  said  Frank,  as  he 
turned  to  retrace  his  steps  with  James,  "  to 
begin  my  term  at  Dr.  Hubbard's  school. 
You  have  a  capital  time  there,  don't  you  ?" 

"  A  very  fine  time.  Frank,  you  know  I 
once  said  I  would  not  hesitate  to  talk  mi  re- 
ligious subjects.  But  now  I  do  hesitate,  and 
to  no  one  else  could  I  speak.  I  have  been 
thinking  that  if  religion  makes  you  so  happy, 
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why  it  would  not  make  me  so  too.  If  it  is 
important  for  you,  it  is  for  me.  Now,  Frank, 
I  want  to  know  if  you  are  always  happy  ?" 

"Always  happy,  James  ?     No,  indeed." 

"  Why,  I  thought  religion  did  as  much  as 
that  for  us." 

"  Oh  !  James,  you  do  not  understand  what 
religion  does  for  us." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  wish  to  hear,  Frank. 
It  seems    diiFerent  from  what  I  have  heard" 
you  say  before." 

"  I  feel,"  said  Frank,  placing  his  hand  on 
his  heart,  "  a  peace  here,  which  passes  all 
understanding.  Though  I  cannot  compre- 
hend it,  I  can  enjoy  it,  and  dare  always  re- 
commend to  others  to  seek  this  peace,  because 
it  is  the  peace  of  God,  and  is  therefore  reli- 
able and  enduring." 

"  But  you  said  just  now,  Frank,  that  it 
did  not  make  you  happy.  Of  what  value  is 
it  then  ?" 

"No,  James,  I  never  said  it  did  not  make 
me  happy.  I  said  I  was  not  always  happy. 
But  1  am  happy  when  I   act  in  reference  to 
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the  will  of  God,  when  I  am  ready  to  acquiesce 
in  his  dealings  with  me,  when  I  believe  in  his 
love  and  wisdom,  and  accept  Christ  as  my 
Saviour  instead  of  trying  to  save  myself  by 
my  own  good  doings." 

"  Well,  this  you  do  now,  1  suppose,  and  so 
why  are  you  not  always  happy?" 

"  Because  I  am  often  tempted  by  my 
own  heart,  and  by  Satan  to  depart  from  God, 
give  up  my  allegiance  to  him,  turn  traitor, 
and  go  over  to  the  world.  Then  darkness 
comes  over  me.  I  flounder  in  dark  waters, 
and  am  miserable,  until  I  can  get  back  to 
my  Bible,  to  prayer,  and  to  a  renewed  trust 
in  my  Saviour,  instead  of  proudly  trusting  in 
my  own  strength  and  goodness." 

"  Frank,  how  strange  that  you  have  had 
all  these  feelings,  and  I  have  not,  and  you  so 
much  younger!" 

"  That  makes  no  difference.  God  can 
make  even  the  heart  of  early  childhood 
happy  in  his  love,  and  miserable  at  having 
offended  against  his  holy  laws." 

"  Well   Frank,  I  know  not  what  has  come 
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over  me.  I  felt  happy  enough  when  I  left 
Mrs.  Sprague's  last  night,  1  felt  like  whis- 
tling or  singing,  I  was  in  such  spirits,  but  all 
in  a  moment  I  felt  as  if  my  advance  so  far 
was  in  a  wrong  direction,  my  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations set  on  wrong  objects,  and  I  per- 
fectly despised  myself  and  my  vain  preten- 
sions, and  was  completely  discouraged  about 
life.  And  so  I  feel  to-day,  and  this  is  why 
I  asked  you  about  happiness.  I  thought^ 
Christians  were  happy,  anyhow." 

"  As  to  happiness,  James,  I  know  we  all 
want  to  be  happy.  I  am  sure  I  do.  But 
what  troubled  me  first,  was  about  being  holy. 
I  felt  that  my  heart  was  sinful,  and  that  I 
stood  before  a  God  who  hated  sin,  and  I 
knew  I  was  very  sinful,  so  that  even  the  right 
things  I  did  needed  a  holy  motive  to  make 
them  good  things." 

"And  that  is  the  road  to  happiness  then  ? 
I  should  think  one  might  be  happy  who  loved 
to  be  holy,  and  felt  sure  that  Christ  would 
carry  him  safely  to  heaven." 

"  Oh,  about  happiness,  James.     I  am   al- 
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wajs  verj  unhappy  now,  when  I  do  wrong, 
and  not  only  when  I  dn,  but  when  I  feel 
wrong,  as  I  often  feel  se.fish,  resentful,  vain 
of  something  I  have  or  do,  and  in  many 
other  ways  ;  and  then,  if  I  only  remember  my 
Saviour  and  ask  him  to  save  me  from  this  sin 
which  has  come  into  my  heart,  my  mind  is 
clear  again,  and  I  have  the  best  and  sweetest 
happiness,  which  I  like  a  gi-eat  deal  better 
than  my  old  kind,  which  all  came  from  having 
my  own  way,  and  doing  just  what  I  chose, 
even  if  my  dear  father  disapproved  of  it,  for 
I  never  thought  then  of  God's  displeasure." 

"  I  see  it  must  be  a  good  thing  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  sin,  and  to  be  afraid  of 
it,  for  it  is  plain  enough  that  if  the  first  feel- 
ing is  crushed  out,  one  could  never  get  to  a 
bad  act.  I  should  think  one  might  become 
perfectly  holy  in  this  way." 

"  What,  James,  without  feeling  truly  hum- 
ble and  penitent  on  account  of  the  sin  of  our 
hearts,  without  trusting  wholly  in  Christ  to 
make  us  good,  without  asking  and  receiving 
the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  tells  us 
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all  about  ourselves  and  lets  us  see  just  what 
we  need,  and  that  Christ  can  give  it  to  us  ?" 
"  Oh  Frank  !     I  never  thought  of  all  this. 
How  much  there  is  to  do  !" 

"  I  thought  it  seemed  easy  just  now.  You 
said  one  might  become  good  by  putting  sin 
out  of  the  heart  as  soon  as  it  came  in.  But, 
James,  we  cannot  do  all  this.  I  wish  Ave  had 
our  officer  here.  But  I  know  just  what  he 
said  to  me.  I  was  one  day  in  his  state-room^ 
and  felt  just  as  you  do." 

"  Frank,  did  you  ever  feel  as  I  do  ?"' 
"  Exactly  so,  and  thousands  have  felt  so." 
"  Well,  what  did  the  officer  say  to  you  ?" 
"He  said,    '  Frank,  my  dear  boy,  you  feel 
as  if  there  Avas  a  great   deal  to   do,  and  you 
know  not  how  to  begin,  and  doubt  if  you  can 
hold  out.'  " 

"  Yes,  Frank,  that  is  exactly  what  I  feel 
now." 

"  And  he  said,  '  I    am  going  to  tell    you 

what  to  do  as  simply  as  if  you  were  but  six 

years   old,  and  if  you  were  sixty  you  would 

need  just   as  simple  directions.     The  Holy 

32  * 
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Spirit  is  promised  to  those  who  ask  for  hia 
teaching.  Now  ask  for  this  help  and  he  will 
tell  you  just  what  Christ  can  and  will  do  for 
you.  He  will  put  into  your  heart  the  know- 
ledge which  you  need.  If  you  do  not  believe 
in  this  way  of  salvation,  you  can  go  on  in 
doubt  and  fear,  but  I  tell  you,  Frank,  that 
you  may  ask  favours  of  God  as  simply  as  you 
ask  them  of  your  father,  and  God  will  grant 
his  favours  as  readily  as  your  father.  Of 
course,  he  will  only  give  you  what  he  deems 
good  for  you,  and  so  your  father  would  exer- 
cise his  judgment,  but  he  would  not  be  able 
to  judge  infallibly  as  God  is  able,  what  would 
be  well  to  grant  or  to  refuse.'  " 

"  It  seems  very  difficult  to  get  so  near 
God." 

"There  is  no  other  way  to  get  near  God  but 
by  prayer." 

"Frank,  I  seem  to  shrink  from  real 
prayer." 

"  If  you  felt  the  danger  you  were  in  from 
the  sin  of  your  heart,  you  would  call  on  God 
t    help  you.     When  I  came  home  this  spring, 
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we  had  a  terrible  storm.  One  of  our  officers 
was  very  profane,  and  would  make  fun  of 
everything  serious,  but  during  the  gale,  when 
we  expected  to  go  down  in  mid  ocean,  I  saw 
him  fall  on  his  knees,  never  caring  who 
saw  him,  and  beg  God  to  nave  mercy  on  him, 
for  Christ's  sake.  He  saw  the  danger  he 
was  in,  and  he  believed  then,  in  no  one  but 
God.  But,  James,  I  cannot  teach  you  well, 
I  am  so  young  and  ignorant.  Why  not  talk 
with  some  one  who  knows  more  than  I  do  ?" 

"I  had  rather  talk  with  you,  Frank,  than 
with  any  one.  You  have  given  me  a  new  idea 
of  the  Christian  aim.  If  your  teaching  is  sim- 
ple, it  is  what  I  need.  I  can  understand  it 
better  than  more  advanced  instruction." 

"I  wish  I  knew  more,  James." 

"  You  know  enough  for  me,  Frank.  I 
could  not  open  my  heart   to  a  man." 

"  There  is  the  bell,  Frank.  Come  and  sec 
me  this  evening.  Come  to  my  room,  will 
you  i 
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CHAPTER   XXIV  . 

The  time  had  now  come  round  for  the  visit 
at  Mrs.  Hubbard's.  James  Wells  had  never 
been  invited  there.  Though  the  doctor 
thought  highly  of  him  and  valued  his  good 
influence  in  the  school,  he  had  not  thought  to 
invite  him  to  the  house,  as  he  had  no  young 
folks  to  make  it  specially  interesting.  But 
after  Mrs.  Sprague  had  conversed  Avith  Mrs. 
Hubbard  on  the  subject  of  exerting  a  health- 
ful social  influence  on  the  young  persons 
within  their  reach,  Mrs.  Hubbard  entered 
into  the  plan,  and  with  the  greater  interest 
that  Philip  Hubbard  had  come  to  live  with 
them  permanently.  His  parents  were  dead, 
and  had  left  their  only  child  with  his  grand- 
arents  until  his  present  age,  when  he  was  to 
come  to  his  uncle.  He  had  often  visited 
them  and  desired  to  be  with  them  as  much  as 
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they  desired  to  have  Lim,  Mrs.  Hubbard 
said  she  was  really  glad  of  the  aid  to  his  tn- 
joyment  and  social  improvement  which  Mrs. 
Sprague's  arrangements  secured. 

"  It  is  not  merely  the  visiting,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Sprague,  "  merely  this  or  that  day's 
amusement  which  presents  itself  to  my  mind 
as  so  desirable  for  these  young  people,  though 
that  I  consider  right  and  valuable  for  an  age 
which  is  on  the  look-out  for  pleasurable  ex- 
citement, but  it  is  to  regulate  the  taste  and 
social  enjoyment  of  a  very  thoughtless,  and, 
if  left  wholly  to  itself,  a  very  unrefined  age. 
I  would  provide  for  it  a  degree  of  gaiety  and 
amusement  which  it  demands,  under  those 
slight  restrictions  which  would  not  conflict 
with  high  enjoyment,  and  I  think  there  will 
be  no  dissatisfaction  felt  at  suitable  restraint 
if  children  are  kept  to  simple  pleasures  in 
childhood.  Parents  cannot  too  carefully 
guard  against  high-seasoned  food  for  the 
youthful  appetite,  which  is  naturally  healthy, 
requiring  no  stimulants." 

These  social  gatherings,  it  must  be  under- 
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Btood,  were  of  a  few  families  of  similar  tastes 
and  pursuits  who  liked  to  vary  the  routine 
of  boyish  school  tasks  with  wholesome  relaxa- 
tion, and  very  different  from  what  is  styled 
young  parties,  with  which  indeed  they  had 
nothing  in  common  except  that  both  were 
composed  of  human  beings. 

They  were  not  what  are  usually  called 
splendid  parties.  They  lacked  the  arbitrary 
style  of  dress,  the  deleterious  class  of  refresh- 
ments, the  unrestrained  rudeness  of  manner, 
the  late  hours,  and  above  all,  the  affectation 
of  the  manners  and  emotions  of  their  elders, 
which  disgrace  the  most  of  such  parties. 

Mrs.  Sprague's  idea  was  to  make  all  social 
influences  a  part  of  the  grand  plan  of  educa- 
tion, and  to  infix  tastes  and  habits  which 
should  serve  as  antidotes  and  correctives  to 
the  temptations  to  which  they  would  be  ex- 
posed in  maturer  years. 

Mrs.  Sprague  would  not  have  objected  to 
make  her  house  the  established  place  of  meet- 
ing for  these  families,  with  their  various  boys 
and  girls,  considering  it    one  way  of  doing 
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good  to  a  most  important  class  in  the  com- 
munity. But  as  the  circle  increased  tlie 
other  families  found  it  too  pleasant  to  relin 
:uish  their  share,  and  it  added  an  agreeable 
variety  to  the  anticipations  as  well  as  to  the 
realities  of  these  festivals. 

After  the  bustle  of  arrival  at  Dr.  Hub- 
bard's, and  a  half  hour's  mingling  in  company, 
the  conversation  turned  upon  the  methods  of 
education  ;  and  on  the  difficulty  where  there- 
were  fifty  different  methods  of  doing  a  thing, 
of  choosing  the  right. 

Dr.  Hubbard  thought  there  was  but  one 
method  for  each  one,  and  that  was  to  use  all 
his  available  means  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  purpose. 

Still  Mrs.  Sprague  insisted  that  if  there 
were  but  one  pre-eminently  good  method,  r.o 
other  need  come  in  for  consideration. 

In  a  world  like  this,  with  its  inequality  of 
means,  its  ten  thousand  different  styles  of 
character,  the  doctor  thought  a  great  multi- 
tude would  be  cut  off  entirely  from  any 
culture,  if  we  Tcre  restricted  to  one  method, 
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however  good.  For  his  part,  he  was  glad 
there  were  "  more  ways  to  the  wood  than 
one. 

''  If  I  were  sketching  out  a  plan  for  my  own 
son,"  continued  the  doctor,  "I  should  covet 
for  him  a  pleasant  home,  where  he  would  be 
trained  in  habits  of  strict  obedience  to  paren- 
tal authority,  where  his  boy-nature  would  ex- 
pand in  all  its  vivacity  under  a  generous  and 
indulgent  culture,  regulated  always  by  the 
principles  of  our  holy  religion.  This  paren- 
tal preparation  to  be  succeeded  by  a  school, 
the  principles  and  teachings  of  which  should 
harmonize  with  the  home  training. 

"But  we  all  feel  how  almost  impossible  is 
the  realization  of  such  a  plan,  even  for  a  very 
limited  number  of  the  most  favoured  class  of 
children.  So  it  would  not  be  well  for  parents 
to  wait  and  postpone  all  educational  measures 
until  a  perfect  plan  presents  itself,  as  in  the 
mean  time  the  young  folks  will  be  doing  the 
parent's  duty,  using  all  available  mears  to 
educate  themselves  by  any  chance  method 
which  idleness  and  neglect  may  afibrd." 
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"  If  this  early  care  is  so  necessary,  doctor, 
I  wonder  how  so  many  do  even  tolerably  well. 
Very  few  receive  this  daily  careful  moral 
culture." 

"  Very  few  indeed,"  replied  the  doctor.  "  I 
often  think  that  children  find  as  their  greatest 
foes  those  of  their  own  household.  There,  at 
home,  they  are  hardened  by  weak,  lazy  re- 
proof, and  learn  to  abuse  indulgence,  to 
outrage  affection,  to  dodge  discipline,  to 
domineer  over  servants,  and  to  cultivate 
selfishness.  But  one  of  the  most  injurious 
features  of  a  weak  family  government  is  to 
make  no  distinction  between  childishness  and 
wickedness.  One  day  a  child  is  severely  re- 
proved and  punished  for  a  careless  movement, 
and  at  another  time  an  act  of  positive  disobe- 
dience or  deception  receives  no  more  pungent 
discipline,  or  is  passed  over  lightly." 

"  Why,  doctor,  what  mothers  you  must 
have  seen  !" 

"  Lovely,  spirited,  intelligent,   captivating 
in  all  the  other  relations  of  life,  only  failing 
here.     As    to   your  wonder,   Mrs.    Sprague, 
33  Z 
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that  £50  many  children  do  well  under  this  lax 
family  jTovernment,  you  do  not  mark  the  pro- 
gress towards  this  well-doing.  Could  you 
see  these  same  children,  as  their  moral  sensi- 
bilities slowly  strengthen,  even  in  the  very 
teeth  of  these  adverse  influences,  beginning 
their  painful  course  of  self-education  ;  could 
you  see  them  come  back  from  their  contact 
with  the  world,  now  mortified,  now  angry, 
now  indignant  at  their  own  failures ;  and 
could  you  mark  their  cruel  indecision, 
alternating  with  the  high  resolve  to  rectify 
the  errors  of  a  neglected  home-culture,  your 
wonder  would  become  more  intense  at  even  a 
low  degree  of  success.  I  allude  now,  to  those 
who  take  themselves  in  hand,  and  escape  utter 
shipwreck.  Of  the  innumerable  wrecks  which 
strew  the  shore,  I  say  nothing." 

"I  sometimes  think,"  remarked  Mrs.  Al- 
lerton,  "  that  those  children  who  are  left  to 
strufforle  through  all  sorts  of  difficulties  fur- 
nish  our  best  and  most  widely  useful  men." 

"You  allude  to  that  class  usually  styled 
'self-made  men  '  to  whom  a  beneficent  Provi- 
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dence  furnishes,  in  their  very  privations,  the 
necessity  of  surmounting  them,  and  thus  ac- 
quiring an  energy  which  secures  success  ;  and 
it  must  be  a  great  encouragement  to  the  child 
of  poverty  to  stretch  himself  to  the  race  when 
he  sees  how  many  have  won  it  by  their  own 
unassisted  eftbrts. 

"  But  success  does  not  always  come  of 
poverty,  and  the  destitution  of  all  educational 
helps.  It  comes  only  to  those  rarely  consti- 
tuted ones,  who,  perhaps,  are  strengthened 
by  adverse  circumstances,  and  might  be  ener- 
vated by  a  more  indulgent  course ;  or  to 
those  patiently  persistent  ones,  who  expect 
nothing  by  inheritance  and  depend  wholly 
on  conquest  in  hard-fought  fields. 

"  These  cases  of  rare  success  against  heavy 
obstacles  furnish  no  argument  against  the 
well-appointed  and  happily-furnished  home, 
where  wealth,  tenderness,  and  leisure  multi- 
ply the  sources  of  enjoyment  and  improve- 
ment for  its  children;  but  it  does  unmistak- 
ably present  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of 
a    strict    moral    requisition    and    discipline, 
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which  in  the  former  case  is  furnished  by  stern 
necessity,  and  in  the  latter  is  demanded  from 
the  Christian  parent,  and  God  will  bless  both 
instrumentalities,  as  both  are  of  his  own  ap- 
pointment." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Sprague,  "all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  do  the  best  we  can.  This  is 
required  of  all." 

"  It  is  a  most  comfortable  thought,"  said 
Dr.  Allerton,  "  that  the  foundation  for  the 
happiness  of  both  this  present  and  the  future 
life  may  be  laid  in  all  homes,  whether  lofty 
or  lowly.  The  enacted  submission  to  paren- 
tal authority,  and  the  teachings  of  our  most 
holy  religion  meet  the  necessities  of  every 
child  of  the  human  family. 

"But  however  well  furnished  a  child  may  be, 
it  is  the  duty  of  all  who  meet  him  on  his 
early  travel  to  lend  the  aid  of  a  friendly 
smile,  a  helpful  hand,  a  kind  cheer,  and  thus 
make  social  influence  a  power  in  society.  Let 
any  mother  reflect  how,  above  all  coveted 
treasure,  would  be  the  comfort  bestowed  on 
her   heart   by  the  genial   welcome,   the   con 
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tinuous  kindness  of  Christian  strangers  to 
her  James,  her  Henry,  her  Mary  or  her 
Emily  when  far  away  from  her  own  shelter- 
ing wing. 

"  I  observe,  Mrs.  Sprague,  that  you  are 
disposed  to  censure  the  parents  rather  than 
the  children.  Surely  there  are  some  per- 
verse children  whom  no  parental  care  can 
cultivate  into  virtuous  habits." 

"  Yes,  there  are  doubtless  such  children^ 
I  have  heard  of  such  instances.  But  I  have 
not  heard  how  such  children  were  confirmed 
in  their  bad  characters.  I  may  hold  this  opi- 
nion in  regard  to  the  culpable  negligence  of 
parents  in  excess,  and  I  may,  some  day,  be 
brought  to  self-condemnation  and  shame,  but 
I  see  no  bad  results  of  this  sense  of  severe 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  parents,  this  so- 
lemn conviction  of  the  necessity  for  an  un- 
tiring vigilance.     Do  you,  Mrs.  Allerton  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,  but  it   was  my  recollection 

of  some   good  mothers  whom  I  have  known 

with  wayward  children  which  indisposed  me 

to  fully  agree  with  you;  one  in  particular  who 

33  * 
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feels  that  the  grace  of  God  alone  can  bring- 
her  child  to  right  paths." 

"  I  consider  this  grace  as  needed  by  all 
children  by  the  best  and  most  carefully  cul- 
tivated as  well  as  by  the  most  reckless  and 
vicious.  I  never  thought  of  a  highly  per- 
fected morality  as  superseding  this  necessity. 

"  I  trust,  my  dear  Mrs.  Sprague,  you  will 
not  miss  the  blessing,  especially  as  you  do  not 
selfishly  bestow  all  your  culture  on  your  own 
home  plant,  but  gather  many  within  your  en- 
closure. You  know  not  how  obliged  I  feel  by 
your  inviting  us  to  this  pleasant  circle.  This 
gathering  together  is  much  enjoyed  by  the 
doctor  and  myself,  and  Anna  is  quite  impa- 
tient for  the  next  visit.  I  call  this  my  pet 
visiting,  and  nowhere  else  find  the  good  talks 
I  enjoy  here ;  and  the  pleasant  hours  for  the 
young  folks  are  invaluable.  Anna  petitions 
for  the  next  assemblage  at  our  house,  so,  if 
if  you  please,  we  will  consider  it  settled." 

"I  am  glad  Dr.  Allerton  considers  it  a 
pleasure,  for  we  may  hope  to  see  him  much 
oftener  than  we  have,  hitherto." 
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'•  A  minister  of  the  gospel  really  lias  calls 
and  demands  which  can  never  be  appreciated 
by  the  people,  and  on  this  account,  I  plead 
for  some  social  relaxation,  which,  I  know, 
does  good." 

During  this  evening,  the  attention  of  Dr. 
Allerton  had  been  frequently  directed  to  that 
fine  boy  to  whom  he  had  spoken  in  the  grove. 
Most  happy  would  he  have  been  to  know  that 
his  few  words  had  awakened  in  James's  mind 
an  interest  which  should  never  cease  until  it 
had  effected  the  good  work  of  deciding  him 
to  seek,  until  found,  that  peace  of  which 
Frank  had  told  him,  and  which,  he  said,  he 
now  carried  in  his  heart. 

James  had  marked  Dr.  Allerton,  but  could 
not  think  of  addressing  him,  but  it  was,  with 
a  secret  satisfaction,  when  all  the  company 
came  together  for  the  last  half  hour,  that  he 
saw  the  doctor  approach  him. 

At  first,  he  desired  no  friend  but  Frank  to 
talk  with  on  this  new  subject  of  interest. 
After  some  days,  he  began  to  feel  earnestly 
desirous  of  help  from  any  quartor. 
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False  shame  or  weak  pride  yielded  to  the 
increasing  light  which  he  gained  on  the  im- 
portance of  his  soul's  well  being.  He  re- 
flected, he  prayed,  and  from  his  Bible,  now 
read,  not  from  habit,  but  in  an  earliest  man- 
ner, he  found  out  the  great  necessities  of  his 
moral  nature,  and  the  gracious  way  in  which 
they  were  met  by  the  gospel  of  Christ.  As 
be  read,  the  convictions  of  his  own  weakness 
and  sinfulness  gradually  deepened,  until  be 
found  himself  standing  helpless  and  hopeless 
before  God,  who  seemed  to  lose  the  character 
of  father  in  that  of  judge. 

And  here  he  might  have  stood  for  months, 
if  not  years,  as  many  have  done,  if  he  had 
determined  that  no  one  should  know  of  his 
internal  conflict  until  every  anxiety  was  re- 
lieved, every  doubt  dispelled,  and  he  should 
have  gained  the  strength  to  come  out  openly 
and  triumphantly  a  decided  Christian,  one 
too,  if  the  secret  must  be  told,  who  would 
never  walk  as  irresolutely  as  many  Christians 
he  could  name. 

But  when  Frank,  by  opening  his  own  heart. 
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which  being  a  human  heart,  was  fashioned 
like  that  of  James,  convinced  him  that  his 
own  strength,  pride,  and  persistence  would 
never  carry  him  nearer  to  the  love  of  God, 
would  never  enable  him  to  conquer  peace  of 
heart,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  make  his 
way  rougher  and  darker,  and  further  inform- 
ed him  of  the  true  way,  that  of  humbling 
himself  before  God,  seeking  the  teachings  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  could  be  had  for  ask- 
ing, and  relying  entirely  on  that  teaching 
which  would  direct  to  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
friend  of  sinners  ;  just  the  friend  which  he, 
as  a  sinner,  needed  ;  James  thankfully  gave 
up  his  own  confused  and  burdensome  strug- 
gles, and  joyfully  accepted  the  great  salva- 
tion of  the  Saviour. 

A  weight  then  fell  oif  his  heart.  A  sense 
of  relief  pervaded  his  whole  being.  That 
vehement  demand  for  happiness  yielded  to 
the  desire  for  holiness,  which  was  now  the 
dominant  feeling.  He  renounced  the  idea, 
and  even  wish  to  be  his  own  redeemer,  as  he 
once  strangely  thought  he  might  be,  by  con- 
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stant  watchfulness  in  keeping  God'«  holy 
law.  He  saw  the  greatness  of  the  work 
which  he  had  proudly  and  foolishly  thought 
to  do.  A  past  life  of  sin  to  be  pardoned.  A 
heart  to  be  renewed  day  by  day  in  holiness. 
A  whole  future  to  be  secured  against  his  own 
evil  nature,  the  weakness  of  which  had  just 
been  disclosed,  the  allurements  of  a  world 
which  he  had  carried  in  his  heart  as  the  re- 
ward of  his  youthful  toil,  and  the  malice  of 
Satan  to  which  the  Bible  had  awakened  him, 
needed  an  infinite  helper,  whom  he  gladly 
embraced  in  the  person  of  his  Saviour,  and 
peace  came  into  his  soul. 

It  was  therefore  mutually  satisfactory 
when  the  doctor  and  James,  standing  apart, 
began  to  converse,  the  one  to  inquire  if  his 
young  friend  had  yet  commen(;ed  that  higher 
branch  of  study  which  they  had  talked  of  in  the 
grove,  and  the  other,  to  thank  the  doctor  for 
having  suggested  its  importance,  and  to  say- 
that  the  subject  had  never  faded  from  his 
mind,  and  that  to  be  a  Christian  was  now 
his  earnest  desire  and  aim. 
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1  he  doctor,  who  was  rather  given  to  reve- 
rie, was  touched  at  the  thought  of  the  gra- 
cious influence  which  had  accompanied  the 
few  words  he  had  uttered,  and  continued  so 
long  silent  that  James  was  afraid  he  had 
presumed  too  far,  and  was  becoming  embar- 
rassed when  the  doctor  broke  the  silence  and 
dispelled  his  fears  by  the  most  sympathizing 
and  cheering  words — just  the  helpful  words 
needed  from  the  lips  of  piety  and  experience. 

At  parting  he  inquired  what  church  James 
attended,  and  when  informed  that  it  was  Mr. 
Gilbert's,  he  assured  James  he  was  glad  that 
he  had  so  excellent  a  pastor,  and  asked  him 
if  he  had  conversed  with  him  on  this  subject. 

"No,  sir,"  answered  James,  and  coloured, 
"  I  believe  Mr.  Gilbert  does  not  converse  on 
religious  subjects,  so  I  preferred  to  talk  with 
you,  as  to  you  I  am  indebted  for  the  first 
truly  religious  feeling  I  ever  had;  to  you,  sir, 
and  Frank  Sandford." 

Dr.  Allerton  could  well  understand  Mr 
Gilbert's  fault,  for  had  it  not  been  his  own, 
for  many  year?  ? 
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"  My  young  friend,  would  it  not  be  well 
for  you  to  call  on  your  pastor,  and  speak  of 
your  present  feelings  ?  I  am  sure  it  would 
highly  gratify  him." 

"  Oh  no,  sir,  I  could  not,"  was  the  firm 
answer. 

"  I  am  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Gilbert. 
He  is  a  particular  friend  of  mine.  May  1 
have  your  permission  to  mention  this  subject 
to  him  ?     It  is  very  proper  to  do  so." 

James  knew  not  what  to  say.  He  knew, 
or  thought  he  knew,  that  Mr.  Gilbert  would 
have  no  sympathy  with  him,  and  he  was 
hardly  persuaded  to  consent  to  Dr.  Allerton's 
proposal.     He  did,  at  length,  consent. 

Dr.  Allerton  had  not  the  benefit  of  James, 
alone,  at  heart.  He  thought  of  Mr.  Gilbert's 
also. 

Who  knows,  thought  Dr.  Allerton,  but  this 
affair  of  James  Wells,  and  the  feelings  I  mean 
to  express  to  my  friend  and  brother  may  have 
as  salutary  an  effect  on  his  mind  as  my  wife's 
earnest  pleadings  have  had  on  mine. 


V     \' 


